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June 22, 2024, My dad worked several years on this memoir. | have added additional pictures 
and did some editing. This primarily involved adding footnotes, changing some use of words to 
add clarity, adding some additional headings, and moving some paragraphs so the portion 
being written about were contiguous. Dad’s genealogy is available on Ancestry and Family 
Search. His unique identifier on FamilySearch is LY39-6VM. ~ Rebecca Clemente 
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| was born in Akron, Ohio on May 12, 1921, the third living child of Baldassare and Anna 
Clemente. The oldest child, Augostina, lived about six months and 
died in 1915 from a congenital heart deformity. She is buried in Saint 
Bernard’s cemetery next to old West High School. Jasper (Gaspare) 
was the second born on March 12, 1916, and Augustine (Augostina) 
the third child was born June 22, 1917. After her, a boy, Bartolomeo, 
was born December 31, 1918 and died March 16, 1919 from 
pneumonia. He is buried in Holy Cross cemetery. 

| happened to be my mother’s last pregnancy. She had had a 
couple of children die in early childhood and had several miscarriages. 
When she became pregnant with me, she sought an abortion. First, 


she consulted a neighbor woman who told her to use castor oil. 
When that did not work, she went to see Dr. R. H. Smith?. He 
convinced her that this was not the thing to do and that the child would be a blessing. When | 
was born on May 12, 1921, he said, “It’s a boy and perhaps he will be a doctor someday.” My 
mother was convinced that his words destined me for the future. For indeed, | did become a 
doctor. 


As with many families that immigrated to the United States, we lived in close proximity 


to each other. During those early years, we lived at 377 
North Howard Street. We shared this house with Uncle 
Tony (my father’s half-brother), Aunt Katie (Zia Tidda) (my 
mother’s sister), and their children, Pauline and Antonia. 

My Uncle Salvatore (my father’s half-brother), Aunt Emily, 
my cousins, Jasper and Peter, and my grandmother Paola 
Valenti Clemente lived on the corner of North Howard Street 


and Glenwood?. Uncle Frank (my father’s half-brother) and 
Aunt Vita (Vitina) lived one block south of our house at 344 
North Howard Street with their children Jasper (Cappy), 
Pauline, Jim, and Anna. 


377 North Howard Street 


Living on North Howard Street among immigrant Italians, meant that we were steeped 
in Italian culture. The immigrants lived together for safety, comfort, and this was a way station 
until ways of doing things the American way could be realized. In our small group, it was 
important not to change too quickly. Family, honor, and secrecy were paramount. Easy come, 
easy go of the larger culture was suspect. To the immigrant, a job, money saved, a house, 
loyalty, friends, and relatives were paramount. Often a young child of the first-born generation 
was admired if they married in the group, had a steady job, savings, with the visibility of some 


1 Founder of Alcoholics Anonymous 
* Neither of these houses exist today. 


wealth. This was considered a success. In many Italian families, scholarship was not readily 
appreciated. Yet, out of these first generations, many professionals emerged. 


Howard Street 

Since there was no central heating, the house on North Howard Street was heated by a 
belly coal stove located in the large living room. | remember that the stove would become 
almost white hot when it was heated. It was efficient but the amount of heat fluctuated. Next 
to the living room was a bedroom and another next to this. We, children, shared a bedroom. 
My brother and | slept in one bed and Augustine slept on a cot bed. My mother and father 
slept in the adjoining room. My Uncle Tony and family slept in the second-floor bedrooms. To 
share the kitchen space, we ate at different times. 

My father had done some carpentry work around the house and had removed nails 
from the wood. He showed me how to straighten them and save them for future use. I dida 
relatively good job and was praised. 

Sanitary conditions on North Howard Street were not ideal. There was no inside 
plumbing except a sink in the back room where we had a gas range. That’s where mom boiled 
water to use for bathing. There was an outside privy (toilet) used by our two families and a 
family in a house in the rear part of the lot. Slop jars were used at night. In summer, the stench 
was horrible. In the winter it was very cold. | don’t recall anyone reading when sitting on the 
“throne”. Since the owner of the house did not use electricity even though there were wires 
right outside of the house, we used gas lights. | don’t recall the front lawn ever being cut. We 
played there and | suspect nothing would grow and the same went for the backyard. 

Saturday nights represented a fixed ritual. My earliest memory from age 2 or 3 is of me 
sitting on my father’s lap while my mother was in the kitchen. My mother would heat water 
over a gas stove adjacent to the living room/dining room area. The bath was in an iron movable 
tub. This was also the time that weekly fresh underwear was put on. Along with the baths she 
gave us enemas, if needed, and sometimes when not. At the age of four or five, | rebelled and 
there were no more enemas given. | am sure my mother was very much interested in keeping 
us healthy and in those days a clean colon was essential to good health (an idea that today has 
no particular scientific foundation). 

The earliest Christmas | can remember was the view of our orange tree with oranges on 
them. Dad had bought orange trees and put oranges on them. Toys, such as wooden trucks, 
were given as well as clothes. The food was abundant. On Christmas Eve there was fish. Once 
| remember we had eel. On Christmas Day we would have a roast, usually beef, and very rarely 
lamb, which my father did not care for. (My mother would try to serve lamb that she tried to 
mask but invariably she did not succeed.) | never knew why dad did not care for lamb. 

My dad always had wine at supper. Usually this was two three ounces glasses on 
average. One habit he kept for years was to get a water glass, pour wine into the glass and 


then break two raw eggs into it. He would then drink this concoction. Apparently, this was to 
keep him healthy. After all he felt that since he was a laborer, he needed his strength. 

Other early memories include coloring Easter eggs and attaching oranges to an indoor 
miniature orange tree. Another Easter, prior to school age, | remember sitting on my father’s 
lap while my mother was cooking in the kitchen. The room functioned as a parlor and dining 
room. My aunt Katie recounted a story in which | gave Pauline (her daughter) her bottle. 

When Pauline had stopped suckling, | suckled on the bottle for a portion of the milk. Because, 
Aunt Katie had lost a son, Gaspare?, close to my birth (and before Pauline’s), | became a 
favorite of hers then and for the rest of her life. Having two mother figures who loved me 
made life very secure yet there was some expectation. | never wanted to disappoint either of 
them. 

My Aunt Katie was a gentle, submissive woman who was dominated by her husband, 
Uncle Tony, and by my father and mother (her sister). | became aware that she was unhappy to 
be in this situation, yet she seemed to have a gracious way of appearing to accept the reality of 
the pecking order in the family. She loved radio soap opera programs and later TV shows. She 
never seemed to do anything in a spectacular way but was constantly available. She was loved 
by all. Her father had died while her mother was pregnant with her. She was born about six 
months later into a family depressed over the death of her father. Her mother, Antonina, was 
depressed for over three years after the death of her husband. | am sure this had an effect on 
my aunt’s early bonding years. She grew up dependent and close to my mother, her sister 
Anna. 

| had a serious accident at the age of four or five. | collided with my mother who was 
carrying boiling hot water for the usual Saturday bath. My mother acted quickly and took off all 
my clothes. She told my father to go and get a doctor. My Aunt Emily came over and 
suggested that Vaseline be put over the burned area. My left shoulder and arm were very red 
and the area hit by the boiling water stung. Luckily, the water missed my face. My mother, 
Aunt Katie, and Aunt Emily helped to quiet and comfort me. | must say that | distinctly 
remember how embarrassed | was to be stark naked while the Vaseline was applied to my 
body. We had been taught to be modest and here | was naked in front of the whole clan! 

The doctor came and examined the burn areas over my shoulder, arm, and leg. He 
congratulated my Aunt Emily for knowing how to use Vaseline. | healed slowly with only minor 
first and second-degree burns. | was very lucky. 

Shortly after the burn incident, we played baseball in our front yard. | was up to bat and 
hit the ball into the street and ran around all the bases. | still had some scabs on my left elbow, 
but these didn’t seem to interfere with the fun. 

We had cats who hunted rats. One of my favorite cats killed a rat. After the cat had 


3 This was a still birth on August 19, 2021. 


discarded it, | picked it up by the tail and brought it into the house. My mother, who was 
making bread, became frightened and sternly said, “Throw that rat away!” My mother’s 
attitude was, “You don’t do things like that.” Although | had played a trick on my mother, | was 


not punished. 


When | was five years old, Augustine and Jasper made their first 
communion at Saint Hedwig’s. | was dressed in a sailor suit and had my 
picture taken with my brother and sister. Photo experiences were not 
frequent. | do remember the family owning a Brownie camera, but 
these photos were never good. 

When it rained, torrents of water cascaded down Howard Street. 
| would dam the water current and create a small lake. Newspaper 
boats were fashioned and floated in the caught water. One was able to 
sail the high seas and never leave North Howard Street. At times, we 


put pennies on the trolley tracks in front of our house to have them 
Augustine, myself, 
and Jasper. One day, while my mother was cutting dough to put into bread 


flattened. My life on North Howard Street was idyllic. 


pans, there was a knock at the front door. Through the screen door we 
could see an image of a man who appeared to be drunk. (Many alcoholics wandered up North 
Howard Street. It was a main artery for the trolley that came by our house.) My mother went 
to the door not realizing that she had the bread knife in her hand. When the man caught a 
glimpse of the knife coming ever so close, he became frightened. He quickly retreated 
shouting, “No missy, no missy!!” It was at that moment that my mother realized that she still 
had the knife in her hand and had scared the man away. 

Across from our house there was a wooded area which seemed to be thick, mysterious, 
and foreboding. One time a gang captured Nick Crimi (a child in the neighborhood), tied him to 
a tree, and were about to set fire to him. We ran to get my Aunt Emily who quickly put a stop 
to it. | became scared and | armed myself with a wood ax and stood across the street where it 
was Safe. Although | acted bravely, | was very frightened. This gang was mean, and | avoided 
them when | saw any of the members. 

The Crimi family lived in the house on the corner of Glenwood and North Howard Street. 
Mrs. Crimi had emotional problems and would do odd things. For example, she would use Lysol 
to wash her children. Nick Crimi’s father, George, had been an Italian soldier, Brisagliero. He 
was strong and quite acrobatic. He was able to jump onto a table from a standing position. He 
was considered by his fellow Sicilians a lay healer. He was especially good with joint sprains. 

He also had a herbal concoction which was used for a variety of ailments. 


Grandmother Paola took us to the movies. The Nixon Movie Theater was on Cuyahoga 
Falls Avenue near North Howard Street about a mile from our house. | remember her as quiet 


and gentle, loved by all of her children, especially my father who was her stepchild. My father’s 
mother (Agostina) died giving birth to a second boy, Antonino. She died from puerperal sepsis. 
When Antonino was nineteen months old, he died. My father was cared for by Paola Valenti 
while my grandfather, Gaspare, worked. My father became very attached to her. Over the 
months of mourning my Grandfather proposed marriage to Paola. Grandfather married her 
and they had five more children*. Five children survived to adulthood, Vincenza, Francesco 
(Uncle Frank), Giovanna, Antonino (Uncle Tony), and Salvatore (Uncle Sal or Sam). 

To my knowledge, | don’t know if it was a marriage of convenience, love, or because my 
father was attached to her. She was a pretty woman, loyal, and culturally committed to being 
married. She had five children with my grandfather. | do feel that the two were deeply in love 
because my father always talked well of her and about his father. The family was loyal, 
committed, and cooperative in their tasks and duties. They were protective of each other 
against the outside world. This was a tight knit family—not religious—but steeped in all rules of 
the good life regulated by fair play and intolerance for dishonesty. Their friendship of family, 
social relationships, and the world of work were governed by etiquette, ethics and a high moral 
plain. | know my father loved his father. | don’t ever remember my father bad-mouthing his 
father. My grandfather, Gaspare Clemente, was a fully committed person who knew himself 
and this was continued with my father. 

As was customary, there were many visits to friends as well as people stopping by our 
house. My father relished these events. My father was very much liked by the friends from 
Castelvetrano. The Vitale family was, | believe, one of dad’s favorites. Mr. Stefano Vitale in 
Sicily had been a fisherman. They would visit on Sunday. There was always a dessert and wine 
served. We would also visit the Court family who lived on Victoria Street in North Hill. They 
had a player piano. They would entertain us with the songs inscribed on the tape (roller-piano). 
They had one daughter who was adopted. Mrs. Court sold corsets. My mother, | know, bought 
them from her. 

While we lived at North Howard Street, my father had a garden and raised chickens in 
the backyard. My father bought lots in the North Hill area of Akron on Bettes Street?. He 
planted and tended grape vines, peach trees, tomatoes, corn, and peppers. We often went 
there to pick fruit and vegetables. In addition to my father having a lot on Bettes Street so did 
my Uncle Frank. His was adjacent to ours. My Uncle Tony’s was a block away. 

| remember vividly that one summer my father wanted to pick some corn and he asked 
to use my red wagon. | wanted to go with him. He said it was too far away and that | would get 
tired. | told him that | could sit in the wagon on the way to the lot and walk back. | was so 
persistent that he finally said, “Let’s go.” | must have been around six years old. It was miles to 
that lot! We picked corn and the sack filled the wagon, so | walked back. | did not ask to be 


* Actually, six more children of whom five made it to adulthood. 
5 About two miles from our home. 


carried. When we neared the house my father placed his hand on my head and said, “You are a 
fine boy.” | received it as a blessing that he recognized me as a person. | had promised him 
that | would walk back and was good on my word. My father honored me often as he told 
others of this incident with a sense of pride. 

On the corner of Glenwood and North Howard was Rubino’s grocery store where we 
went to buy candy. One time the showcase had a hole in it which made it easy to take candy 
unnoticed. | took candy from it and shared it with my girl companion, Mary Agliano. She and | 
were inseparable until the day she and her family left Akron to go to New York. We played 
together, went to school, and ate at her house. One day Mary Agliano and | decided to make 
meatballs. Instead of meat we used mud. We even tasted them—what an awful taste they had! 
My early sexual curiosity was with her. | seemed to have had the right idea of birth and the sex 
act when | was four or five years old, no doubt learned from the older children when playing 
doctor and house. (I called Mary recently and she had no recollection of who | was. She 
thought she was ten when she left Akron, but | know they left when she was seven years old. | 
left North Howard Street in 1929 when | was eight years old, and they were already in New 
York.) 

Between the number of cousins and friends in the 
neighborhood, many children’s games were played, King of the 
Mountain, Hide & Seek, tag games (I often ran into the house so | 
would not be tagged), Red Rover, and Jacks (at first, we used 
pebbles but later we had actual iron jacks). 

While we lived on North Howard Street, there was no radio. 
My Uncle Frank had a victrola (an early record player). The older 
children danced, and | may have made an attempt. | was somewhat 
shy and did not volunteer to dance easily. This may have been due 
to what may have come from my burn experience. 

Some added notes concerning the social life of my parents 


and their friends. Some of the friends were Vitale, Conti, Licata, ~< 
Navarro, Bruno, Bassone, Girasole, Magno, Varvarro, and Crimi. aaa 


Many picnics were held at the lot on Bettes Street with friends such 1925 
Front row, left-right: 


as the Vitale, Licata, Girasole, Basone, Cagliola, Conti, Navarro, Uncle pauline Clemarterme: 


Frank’s, Uncle Tony’s and Uncle Sal’s families, with cookouts, Jenny Agliano, and Mary 
singing, joke telling, and dancing. Meat was roasted. Corn cooked. Agliano 

. Back Row, left-right: 
There was plenty of bread, wine, and watermelon. Augustine Clemente, Vince 


Often at these picnics, if it rained, the cars would get stuck in —_ Agliano, Peter Clemente, 
. F dJ cl t 

the mud and large pools of water would fill the low areas. During Beiabes fanp mente 
one of these outings, the children were told not to wade in pools of 


water. My brother (Jasper) decided to wade. He took his shoes off and walked into the pool of 


water. He cut his foot on a broken bottle and was bleeding profusely. My father became out- 
raged. He was uncontrollable. He had warned my brother and now he was hurt. My father hit 
my brother saying, “I told you to obey, and you disobeyed me — now see what’s happened!” He 
literally had to be peeled off my brother. My Uncle Sal rescued Jasper and stopped the 
bleeding then quickly took him to the hospital. (In those days a dirty cut could lead to blood 
poisoning - septicemia which would mean that the infected part would need to be amputated 
or the person would die.) When Uncle Sal and Jasper saw the doctor, he inquired about the 
bruises as well as the cut foot. My uncle told him that Jasper fell down after he cut his foot. By 
the time his foot was patched and tended, my father had cooled down and was remorseful. 

My mother was working at Goodrich Rubber and Tire at the time that | 
entered kindergarten, so my Aunt Katie (Catherine) looked after us. In 
preparation for my first day of kindergarten, Aunt Katie made oatmeal for 
breakfast. | hated oatmeal but my aunt told me it was good for me. | 
thought it looked and tasted slimy. My sister, Augustine, took me to my 
first day of kindergarten to Bryan Elementary School (no longer in 
existence) on Glenwood Avenue. | remember feeling timid and unsure of 
myself. She left me at the door of the classroom. 

There was a boy in my class who would not take off his hat. His head had 
been shaven to get rid of head lice. In about an hour after the start of the 
school day, we were taken to the school grounds. It was recess but | 


thought that school was out for the day. School was only a short distance from our house, so | 
went across the street and went home. It so happened that my Aunt Emily was in front of her 
house. She asked me why | was not in school. | told her that they let me out. She gave me 
some chewing gum and took me into the house. My Aunt Katie was canning tomatoes. She 
knew | had gone to school but was mystified about why | was not there. She asked what 
happened and | said they let me out. In her red tomato-stained apron, she took me back. 

Kindergarten in those days was mostly crafts, music, and storytelling. Our teacher 
organized an orchestra and had all of us audition for different instruments. | tried out for the 
triangle but failed. Then | thought that being the conductor would be easier. | tried out for the 
conductor. | didn’t get this either. It went to a girl who was a bit plump. | never did make it 
into the band. 

As we approached the end of the year in kindergarten, we were taught the alphabet and 
some reading. | had a problem. | knew the names of many objects in Italian but | did not know 
the English words. For example, the teacher held up a picture of a frying pan and asked if | 
knew what this was. | knew it as a paredda, in Sicilian. | did not know the English word. | later 
asked my brother, and he told me. The teacher did not help me. If you didn’t know, she would 
go to the next child. This was not an unusual experience for me during elementary school. 

At Bryan School, some of my classmates were George Gingo, Tony Campanele, and 


Fanny Biondo. Later we would meet in high school at North High. 

| don’t believe that | did well in primary school. | remember reading in class and if | 
made a mistake the teacher would tell me to sit down. | don’t know if there was ethnic bias but 
having to speak Sicilian and English caused me to mix the two languages. | don’t remember any 
early grammar schoolteachers giving me a personal shove. This came in high school after 
proving that | was honor roll material. | was determined to prove that | was intelligent and the 
enemy to overcome was the teacher. 

Essentially, the population of the school was Protestant, German, Irish, and English. 
These people held influential jobs. It was not unusual that Italians and Sicilians had trouble 
writing or speaking English well. For example, my father was asked to take a foreman’s job with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad because he did well and was able to lead others. When he was 
asked to read and write, dad told them he did not know how. The supervisor was astonished, 
“But you know all the rules and signs.” My father told him that he memorized the rules and 
signs. Because he could not read English, he never was made a foreman. This incident stuck 
with my father who preached education to us. Both mother and dad pushed on this point. 

It was during second grade that | became aware of my attraction to women. My teacher 
had the habit of sitting on a chair in front of her desk and reading. She would move her legs 
over to cross them on one side and then back. She was not aware that | was more curious 
about her anatomy than | was about what she was reading. 

Another time when it was time to have a class picture taken, she would 
not let me comb my hair for a portrait photo. Although | still have this photo, | 
hated that picture. | was furious at her! It took several days for me to calm 
down. What an unfeeling woman. | had to pay good money for a lousy picture. 
Now looking at that photo, it has charm and character—the hell with the teacher! 

There was no homework in those early days. Whatever assignments were 
made were done during school hours. There were children who gravitated to the 


teacher. God forbid if | would ever become close to the teacher. | never did in 


second- 
those early years. | felt that telling a teacher what was happening in my life was grade 


none of his/her business. She or he was there to teach me and that’s all. picture 
Perhaps this feeling of not trusting them showed in such a way that they did not 

pay a lot of attention to me. This made me feel unlikable and | wondered if they felt that | was 
stupid. 

Somehow, | passed every grade. At the end of every school year, | wondered if | would 
pass to the next grade. Then I’d hear those magic words, “You have been passed to the next 
grade.” What a relief! Being in school was always a tense affair. 

My brother, Jasper, played the violin. The violin was the cultural highlight for my 
parents. My father wanted Jasper to learn the violin so Mr. Cevasco gave Jasper lessons. (He is 
the same person who later owned the jewelry shop on Temple Square and when | was a 


physician rented space to me for my first office. The office was over the 
jewelry shop.) Because of Jasper’s lack of practice, Mr. Cevasco on 
many occasions lost patience with him. At times | would see his teacher 
literally hit him on the head gently to get Jasper to understand. In time, 
Jasper did learn but never became a virtuoso. Even so, Bryan School 
had a concert night, and my brother took part in the orchestra. | recall 
the song Old King Cole was a Merry Old Soul and He Asked for His 
Fiddler Three. We were proud of Jasper playing in this concert. 


| also can remember the smell of the oil treatment used on the 
school’s wooden floors. Usually, this odor greeted us at the start of the 


Jasper Clemente and 
his violin. 1925. 


school year. 

Once | was five years old Saturday mornings are remembered 
fondly. Jasper, Augustine, and | walked to the Main Public Library on East Market Street to 
listen to stories read by one of the librarians. | can still see us seated around her. She read with 
a lot of animation and expression. These early experiences brought home the magic of story 
and the realization that these were available in books. The love of reading came early for me. 

On Saturday nights, after our bath, my mother read to our family and my Aunt Katie’s 
family the stories found in the Italian newspaper, Progresso Italiano. These stories were daily 
serials, and they were cut out each day and then read on Saturday after all the baths were 
finished. Reading was a passion for my mother. With everyone settled, my mother read the 
stories, which were usually romances. 

My father after dinner would talk about his day at work, if it was a story worthy, or he 
would tell us about his childhood and about his father. We learned about the everyday world 
of their family, who they were, what they did, and what they believed. 

When my father was forty, he came down with acute rheumatism and was unable to 
work for six weeks. He asked mother (who had only had one year of schooling) to teach him to 
read, and she did. They did so well that they were able to read many great Italian novels. The 
Italian paper was ever present. My Aunt Katie and Uncle Tony did not read. Neither had an 
education. School was not high on the agenda of many families in Sicily. Work was the most 
important function. Most farmers did not view formal education as necessary. 

It was during these early years that my father worked for Quaker Oats as a trucker’s 
helper. He delivered flour to bakeries. There was an Italian baker down the street from our 
house on North Howard Street near Charles Street. After a delivery to the baker, my father 
would come to the house and bring me a cookie. | may have been four years old. | was in the 
habit of saying | had two fathers, one dirty with flour and one clean who came home after 
work. One time, Fred, the driver, kidded me about my name and | told him to mind his own 
business. | think it was something like go to hell. It had to do with calling me Lily. The 
diminutive (nickname) of Bartolomeo is Bartoliddu but my parents shortened it to Liddu. To 


Americans, it sounded like Lily which is a girl’s name. | told him, with such authority, that it was 
Liddu not Lily. He got a big bang out of my correcting him. He said, “He’s a tough kid!” 

Ralph Magno was a shoemaker. My brother, Jasper, worked for him in his shoe shop. 
Gaetano Spallino, with his son Frank Spallino, had a dry-cleaning business on North Main Street 
across the street from the Portage Hotel. Jasper, later in high school, worked for him and drove 
a delivery truck. 

The Piazza family lived on Charles Street. Salvatore Piazza married my Aunt Emily’s 
older sister, Angelina. He was a barber and had a shop on North Howard Street on the east side 
of the road between Lods Street and North Street. My Uncle Sal worked for him. He gave me 
my first haircut. He was kind toward me and at times he would kid me. For example, he once 
remarked that my red running nose looked like the red rear end of a monkey. | didn’t think this 
was funny. | was very sensitive about myself. 

When it came to clothes, we had Sunday clothes which in time became weekday 
clothes, especially shoes. | had to wear galoshes over my shoes in the rain and snow. It was a 
great day when my shoe size became large enough for high top boots. 

No winter snow could keep me in the house. | loved to sled ride down Glenwood 
Avenue or North Howard Street. A guard was positioned at Glen- wood Avenue and Charles 
Street and you could sled from Olive Street to Lods Street at a very high rate of speed. | was a 
proud owner of a sled, wagon, and scooter. 

The wagon was not only for play but was an essential vehicle to buy ice for the ice box. 
There was an icehouse on Glenwood near our house. Ice came in blocks which weighed 25-50 
pounds. It also was called into service to carry corn from the garden lot on Bettes Street and 
when going to the grocery store. 

One hot summer day, Bart, my cousin (Aunt Katie’s son), who was about one and a half 
years old, went with me to fetch ice. He rode in my wagon on the way to the icehouse. At the 
icehouse the block of ice was placed in my wagon. | realized then that Bart was too young to 
walk back so there was only one thing to do-I sat him on the ice block. He was well protected 
by the diaper he wore and was so excited about making the trip that he did not mind sitting on 
the ice. When my aunt saw us, her response was one of surprise and joy. She did not mind 
that | took Bart to fetch ice and was pleased that | had used some ingenuity to get him home. 

One day Jasper, then eleven, and I, six years old, decided to use my red wagon to tackle 
the hill on Glenwood Avenue. We went to the top at the intersection at Olive Street and 
started down. As we picked up speed, | picked up fear. | kept thinking, “Would we be able to 
stop without getting hurt?” | could not bear it any longer, so | jumped off the wagon. Jasper 
got very angry with me. What would he tell mom and dad if | had hurt myself? | had put him in 
a bad position. How could | make life more miserable for him? He, not I, would have been 
disciplined. 

He was disciplined far too often as it was. | recall a time when my mother was upset 
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with him. She told him to do something, and he delayed. She went after him with a head of 
cabbage. As he ran through the front door the cabbage flew after him and shattered a glass 
window. He heard mother say, “Wait, your father will get you when he comes home!” Later, 
when dad came up the walk he saw the missing window, turned around, went to the Franklin 
lumber yard on Glenwood across from Bryan School, bought a windowpane, and put it back in. 
He then went to the bathroom, picked up his razor strap and went after Jasper. Jasper caught 
me and placed me in front of him as he went under a table. In my father’s blinding anger, he 
just let some swipes go and | was getting hit. “Pa! It’s me, not Jasper!!” My mother came and 
stopped him because Jasper was not getting it. Things cooled down. Jasper got a lecture, and | 
was terrified by the incident. Jasper became someone to stay away from when dad hit him. 

My mother told me of a few other frustrating incidents with Jasper. Since he was the 
first born male and in a Sicilian family much was expected of him. When Jasper was two years 
old, he wandered over to Bryan School (about 75 yards from our house and easily gotten to) 
and peered through the window. One of the teachers, Miss Cardarelli, saw him and thought he 
was old enough to be in school. When Miss Cardarelli talked to my mother, she was told that 
Jasper was still in diapers and only two years old. 

At the age of seven or eight, Jasper hooked up with the milk man and delivered milk in 
the wee hours of the morning. His pay was a quart of milk. Another time, he and my sister, 
Augustine, hitched a ride on the back of the milk wagon. Jasper caught his foot in the spoke of 
the wheel and broke his leg. He was on crutches for some time. 

One day he told my dad that he had seen World War | artifacts, machine guns, and 
bayonets. Dad could hardly believe it. He asked Jasper where he had seen these things. Jasper 
took him to the Arcade of the Orpheum (where the Federal Building is now located) and 
showed him. It was over one mile away straight up Howard Street! He had gone downtown 
alone. 

Another time, the family was downtown crossing Main Street. Jasper caught sight of a 
display window. It contained a mountain of peanuts. He decided he would grab a handful of 
peanuts, so he ran and jumped at the peanuts only to be deflected onto the pavement. In 
disbelief he looked toward the window. To his amazement it was only a picture of a mountain 
of peanuts! 

Even as he grew older and had been toilet trained, he would become so interested in 
what he was doing that he did not pay attention to nature’s call. My mother would lose her 
temper when she saw that he had wet himself. She would submerge him in cold water and 
make him promise to take care of himself, which he eventually did. 

My parents were immigrant parents, who worked long hours and had great 
expectations. It seemed at times that Jasper was disappointing them. Years later my parents 
realized that Jasper was a bright child with superior to genius level intelligence who was doing 
what he thought was possible. He was not deliberately trying to disobey them. (My father also 
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was no angel as a child and was also exceedingly bright and felt he knew what he was doing®.) 
The expectations became challenges to Jasper to show his parents that he was independent. 
He needed to explore the world and not give in to being sheltered. 

Augustine was allowed to play until she hit puberty. She was sheltered close to my 
mother, Aunt Katie, and her female cousins. My father was understandably partial to her. She 
carried his mother’s name. Often, he pit Augustine against Jasper, which proved to be 
unfortunate. Jasper was a year older and stronger. Dad was not aware of the rivalry between 
brother and sister, especially if one child goes after the other child’s toys. | always thought Dad 
was unfair in doing this. Because | was four to five years younger, | was never part of this 
competition. | just did my own thing. 

Not a great deal was expected from me. | was less compulsive than Jasper. | also saw 
what happened to him when he broke the rules. | became introspective and externally 
obedient. My mother would say to me, “If | tell Jasper to do something he promises but delays 
doing it. When | ask you, if you could not do it right away, you would say as soon as you finish 
this, you’d get to it, and you did.” 

It should be noted that Jasper was my mother’s right arm. He was pulled into the affairs 
of the family - finances, correspondence, secrets and things to do with bank, grocery, and 
friends. Jasper was always there. He was asked to be an adult too soon but in an immigrant 
family, language and customs are different. The expectations fall to the older children. Jasper 
was a fine dependable son. He never gave them a moment’s problem with the law. He went to 
school, loved reading, went to the public library, and carried my mother’s secrets which were 
hidden from my father. For example, things like the time Jasper blew out two tires on the 
Studebaker or when he damaged the fender on the car. 

When the fender was damaged, we took it in to be repaired while Dad was at work. 
When we picked it up it was obvious that the fender looked brand new. 
Certainly, when we picked dad up from work, he would know that 
something had happened. We decided to choreograph our maneuvers. 
It was decided that he would enter the car on the opposite side from 
where the repair was made. When we got to Quaker Oats, | quickly got 
out of the car from the right front seat and invited dad to sit in the 
front. Usually, when we both went to get dad, he got in the car from 
the left. Our dance of deception worked. It was many years later that 
we told him what had happened. He was a milder person then and was 
able to enjoy our cleverness. 


When we lived on North Howard Street, my mother and father 


Carl Magno 


had boarders, (apparently before Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie) living with 


5 See the Clemente Artale Family History available: Internet Archives, Ancestry.com, and FamilySearch. 
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us. | don’t have a memory of the boarders but one became my Godfather. Carlo Magno and 
his sister, Sarah, were my god parents. | was baptized at Saint Hedwig Catholic Church on 
Glenwood Avenue. 


Zeller Avenue 
When we moved from North Howard Street to 335 Zeller Avenue on North Hill, my 
parents put into motion plans to live the rest of our lives in Sicily. My father, after his mother’s 
death, was the sole heir of the dowry that she brought to her 
marriage. She brought property from the farm region known as 
Cannalotto. All of her brothers had property in this country region 
near Castelvetrano which is in the providence of Trapani. When she 
died giving birth to a second son, her family wanted the property 
back. According to Sicilian law, if there is a male child, the dowry 
remains with the male heir. When my father reached the age of 


fourteen, his father told him to take care of his own property. He 


335 Zeller Avenue 


and my father also rented land from absent landowners to cultivate. 
Between the ages of twenty-six and twenty-nine my father was in 
the United States working for the railroad. He returned to Sicily when his father died and to 
take care of his brothers and sisters. 

When dad and mother decided to save money and plan to go back to Sicily to live, Uncle 
Tony and Aunt Katie moved in. Uncle Tony was saving to build a house on Zeller Avenue and 
my parents were saving money to go to Sicily. When we moved, we moved two families to 
Zeller Avenue. The rent money helped pay the mortgage. | still remember Uncle Tony giving 
me the money and the mortgage payment book to go to North Hill Savings and Loan on North 
Main Street to make the monthly payment. These living arrangements helped Uncle Tony and 
left my parents with no house to dispose of when we left for Sicily in April 1933. Both my 
parents saved money from working. Mother had worked at Goodrich in the shoe department. 
When that department closed down, she worked at Quaker Oats. Dad made large amounts of 
wine during prohibition days and sold it. They eventually saved enough for us to go to Sicily. 

Around the age of seven or so, a neighbor died. Mr. Rossi, the funeral director, held the 
wake in the person’s house on Glenwood Avenue. | wondered with mixed feelings of dread and 
curiosity what a coffin looked like. | even imagined how the dead person lay inside it. | 
cautiously stayed at a distance and watched the pallbearers bring the coffin out to the hearse. 
Mr. Rossi was dressed in a frocked coat, striped pants, and tie. He was elegant and he seemed 
to have a stiff butler-like stance. It was extremely hard to imagine how he could dare work with 
dead people. Dead people were very frightening to just contemplate let alone see. 

My memory is not completely clear, but we must have gone to Cleveland on the inter- 
urban train (trolley) most likely to see relatives of Mr. Stefano Vitale. One of his brothers-in-law 
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died in a truck accident. The rumor was that his brother-in-law, Callido Brigata, was involved 
with bootleggers and a rival group had caused the accident. 

Mr. Fraccavento, who lived on Charles Street, was a bootlegger and he had a Sicilian 
buggy imported and rigged the horse in a Sicilian harness and paraded up and down little Italy. 
Others in the bootleg business and possibly a branch of the Mafia, were in the LoCascio and the 
Bruno families. We lived across the street from Mr. LoCascio’s house on Zeller Avenue. In the 
early 1930s his house was bombed’. His children were lucky to not have been killed in the 
blast. Dad, at times, would talk about this nefarious group, especially how a Mr. Bellini was 
killed by men in an automobile while he was sitting in front of his business. 


Going home after school was pleasant, such as walking into the house and smelling 
sauce cooking. | often got a slice of homemade bread and coated it with hot spaghetti sauce. It 
was heaven, especially with a glass of milk which had to be shaken to mix in the cream. 
Homogenized milk had not been invented yet. | would play outside with friends during good 
weather. We would play ball, soccer, or children’s group games. 

| was often sent on errands to Piskoski’s to buy lemons, garlic, milk, meat, or whatever. 
Invariably, | would be sent to buy lemons during supper. It aggravated me that | had to go and 
not my brother or sister. | even accused my mother that | was adopted. No real mother would 
ask her son to leave the table to run such an errand just because my dad wanted lemon for his 
greens. 

My parents did not attend church regularly. We went to church 
for some feast days such as Easter, Palm Sunday, and Christmas. 
Religion did not play a large role in my family. We were taught to be 
moral, ethical, and respectful toward adults and all people in 
authority. None of these admonitions seemed rooted in religion. It 
just made good sense of how to behave. Since we did not attend Mass 
every Sunday, there was no way to know when | should make my first 
communion. It happened accidentally. One afternoon on my way 
home from school | noticed that a friend, Gabe Nardella, was heading 
toward Saint Martha’s School. | was curious and asked him why he 
was going. He said that he was going to catechism class to prepare to 


make his first holy communion. | asked if | could go. (I had this dim 
thought that | too should be doing this.) | enrolled in a catechism 


My first communion, 
1931 class. | had no problem catching up with the rest of the class. 


The Baltimore Catechism was simple. Questions were stated and 
the answer was given in very simple language. There was no guessing. All the answers were 


7 Akron Beacon Journal, 25, October 1930, page 1. “Akron Blast Wrecks Home of Locascio” 
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given on the authority of the bishops and the office of the propagation of the faith. | was 
fascinated by this first full exposure to formal religion. The answers on the authority of the 
Pope were of the true faith. | was a lucky fellow! | learned well and was liked by the nun 
teaching the course. | was liked because | was serious and always had my lessons memorized. | 
had planned on being the most holy person ever and at last | had a goal to become a saint. By 
May of that year (1931), | was ready for holy communion. 

All of us had to go to confession so that we were in grace and in a state of holiness to 
receive the body and blood of Christ. Now mind you, | am only 10 years old. | looked at the ten 
commandments and made a list of sins. The list was long. | wanted to be honest about my 
transgressions. It was obvious that | had not attended Mass on Sundays. In the past | had 
taken the Lord’s name in vain, especially in moments of frustration; things like “Jesus Christ” or 
“Goddamn” | certainly had disobeyed my parents so that was put on the list. | had stolen pears 
from a private orchard. | had not committed adultery. Thank God | was not married and had 
not envied any man’s wife. | certainly had not killed anyone. As | was going over the list, a dark 
sinking feeling came over me having to do with playing doctor and playing house, probably the 
most innocent of playing that is universal and should have been left alone. Not me, | 
mentioned this to the confessor, and he warned me of the sin of sex and that hell was not 
worth it. | came out of the confessional not at all feeling clean or forgiven. Instead, | felt that | 
was a bad boy and nearer to hell than heaven. 

Then those exploratory experiences were seen in a moral light rather than in the light of 
an educational tool that children use to understand human relationships. Adults made little or 
no attempt to guide children through an understanding of sexual knowledge with proper 
information and loving guidance. After hearing what the priest said, | lost my innocence. | was 
introduced to the world of half-truths, prejudice, and bigotry. | began to feel that adults 
wanted to hurt and punish rather than teach and guide in a wholesome way. The teaching then 
was that if you have sexual thoughts, it was the same as actually doing them. This teaching 
kept me in the confessional box for many years. However, my state of mind then was “thank 
God for the church”. They wanted me to get to heaven. | was a faithful servant for a long time. 
So much so that | made up my mind that | would enter the priesthood. 

When we later took the /talian Progresso, it was possible to discuss world and local 
affairs during supper. My brother, Jasper, was fascinated with the world of politics and history. 
Dad and he discussed, argued, and made enemies of themselves. It wasn’t often that Jasper 
would relent a point. It would be at these times that my father would become angry and clear 
the table in front of him with his hands resulting in plates and silverware landing on the floor. 
So, when facts and knowledge are not at hand, one does not like to be made out as stupid by 
one’s own son who was no more than thirteen or fourteen years old. My father did not have an 
adequate foundation of facts, he took his opinions as facts and insisted that his understandings 
were correct. Jasper was not going to let him get away with this. In Sicilian families, fathers are 
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omnipotent. Beware not to expose a soft spot - you could get hurt. Only in later years did Dad 
realize what he did. 

Outside of the political arena, dad was most informative on how one should act in 
morals, ethics, and etiquette. It was through stories out of Aesop’s fables and what he learned 
from his father and uncle that he developed a solid sense of who he was. He was an honest, 
sensitive man and he knew how to be honorable. His world was one that could be touched and 
seen. He conducted himself in a strict ethical way and expected all of us to do the same. If you 
owned up to what you did, then he would be lenient. If not, well... At times Dad was difficult. 
This seemed to emerge when his lack of education and formal training made him feel 
vulnerable. He became strong willed. Separating from a strong-willed person is not easy for 
either party. But we did accomplish that task. 

In 1927 or 1928, some of the factories in Akron were laying people off from their jobs 
and the Agliano family was in distress. Their father had lost his job. They needed financial help 
to go to New York so that Mr. Agliano could get work and be helped by members of his family. 
My father stepped forward to help. He took Jasper with him. He wanted Jasper to see what he 
was doing. Dad took an overcoat and $100 with him. He gave the Agliano’s the overcoat and 
the $100. My brother was deeply impressed by my father’s actions. My father believed that “if 
one can do good, one is obligated to do it.” When compassion is present, there is no choice but 
to help. Jasper to this day remembers that incident. 

| recall this action of my father with deep emotion, and it has been a guiding principle in 
my own life. Even though | was not in that room when father gave them the coat and money, 
there must have been a great outpouring of thanks. My father must have felt an inner 
satisfaction that he was able to do it. What an experience for my brother to have. To know 
firsthand what a great man dad was. This was born out through past stories and current 
experience. 

| recall going downtown to the Astor Theater to see a movie one Sunday. It was a 
comedy. While sitting and enjoying the movie we heard familiar laughter in the audience. We 
realized that my Uncle Frank and some of his children were also in the theater. He had sucha 
distinctive laugh. Uncle Frank loved the movies and would regale us with a vivid description of 
the events in the movies he saw. 

| don’t recall any specific movies my parents went to see. Occasionally, they attended 
but not often. It had to be a movie they could enjoy. Once we moved to 335 Zeller Avenue 
they listened to the radio. The programs were: soap operas, music, situation comedy, Jack 
Benny, Eddie Cantor, or on Sunday, the NBC orchestra with Toscanini. “One Man’s Family” was 
a family story that was broadcast on Sunday. On Saturday we listened to the Texaco 
sponsorship of opera from the Metropolitan Opera. The popular Giovanni Martinelli (tenor), 
Grace Moore, Laurence Tibbet, and Richard Crooks became household names. 

In 1927 or 1928, Mr. Stefano Vitale bought a Ford. It was a soft top with open windows. 
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He took our family to his house for the day. This was the first time | had ridden in a car. We 
didn’t have a car until 1935. It was a Studebaker. Jasper worked on my dad telling him that 
having a car for the family was important. The Studebaker was used until sometime in 1942. | 
actually repainted it by hand. The points in the ignition system seemed to need frequent 
changes. 

The big move came in 1929. Uncle Tony’s house was finished, and it was time for both 
families to move. The cellar was fixed so that some cooking could be done there. Later the 
area under the front porch was excavated and a front cellar with a wine room was built. | kept 
going over to Glenwood and Howard Streets to find friends but then this became more difficult. 
| started third grade at Forest Hill school which is situated between Glenwood and Fouse at 
Damon Street. Ms. Raub was my teacher. Some of my classmates were Martha Mars, G. 
Nardella, Limosana, Ralph Pluri, Buzzelli’s, Rita Crookston, Lucy Jacobs, Fairhurst, Steve Flasco, 
Emmanuel Ciavarella, Henry Gullia, Trifero, and Nicely. 

In the neighborhood, were the Ciborek’s, Kusiak’s, and Jesse Kusiak, who was my age 
and of Polish extraction. They were extremely religious, especially Mrs. Kusiak who had tight 
rules for her daughters. They did not play with the Clementes. However, the LoCascios did. 
Rose LoCascio later had a brain tumor and died by the time she was 20 years of age. | 
remember playing house in the garage. My cousins, Pauline and 
Antoinette played too. 

One time | got hold of a cigarette butt and tried to act nonchalant 
as | smoked it. (How does a ten- or eleven-year-old act nonchalant?) 
My Aunt Katie found out and said, “I know that you smoked so tell the 
truth. And, don’t ever do it again or | will tell your parents!” | 
promised and she never told my parents about the incident. 


1928 The sleeping arrangements were that the girls used one bedroom 


Front row left-right: 
Pauline Clemente & 
Antoinette Clemente 
(daughters of Tony 
Clemente) 

Second row L-left-right: 


and the respective parents used the other bedrooms. The boys, 
Jasper (my brother), little Jasper (cousin), Bart (cousin) and | slept in 
the attic. During the winter, it was cold in the attic. | remember 
snuggling up to my brother and he did not like it. Infrequently, | 


Me & Peter Clemente 
(son of Sam Clemente) 
Third row left-right: 
Jasper Clemente (baby, 
son of Tony Clemente) 
& Jasper Clemente (son 
of Sam Clemente 
Fourth row left-right: 
Augustine (sister) & 
Jasper Clemente 
(brother) 


would wait too long to go to the toilet and an accident would happen. 
| should have known better but being young, | didn’t always exercise 
the best of judgment. 

Sometime, around ten or eleven years old, | got boxing gloves. 
The Ciboreks liked to box; there were 8 or 9 boys in that family. They 
didn’t try to really box, instead they fought like it was for keeps. Asa 
matter of fact, they did everything that way. 

We made sling shots from forked limbs of tree branches. We 
used a Strip of a tire inner tube, fashioning a pouch to hold a stone. 
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We went into the woods, south of Look Out Street and looked for birds. The Ciborek boys were 
out to capture their own canary (finch). Adam or Walter (| am not sure who) spotted a finch 
and lopped a stone. It hit the bird on its chest. The idea was to stun the bird so that it could be 
caged. Well, that didn’t work - all the birds were killed. No way was using a sling shot going to 
render a live bird. After this | did not go with them to capture birds. | wanted to stun the birds 
not kill them. 

Sometimes for the fun of it we would go to the dump which was located near the 
entrance to the woods. We could, by stomping on the trash, get rats to come out and scurry 
for cover. 

One day, | saw the Ciboreks going toward the woods to go swimming. | wanted to go (I 
don’t believe | had a swimming suit then). | decided to go and learn how to swim. Ina 
secluded spot in the woods, they had dammed a stream of a creek and produced a small deep 
pool of water. So when we got there, | undressed to my under shorts, too timid to reveal my 
nakedness. In my mind, it was like a sin to expose yourself. | was watching them jumping and 
swimming so in my naiveté, | asked for instructions. Both brothers got hold of me and threw 
me into the pond. | immediately went to the bottom. | knew enough not to try and breathe 
under water. | did reflexively kicked the bottom and rose to the top. | mimicked what | thought 
it meant to swim and got to the shallow area of the pond. When they saw me getting out they 
came toward me so that they could throw me back in. | eluded them. | went a few times later 
and watched what they were doing and | began to somewhat swim. It was only later when | 
joined the boy scouts and went to the YMCA that | practiced swimming. | never became a 
strong swimmer. Being thrown into a pool with no instructions remained with me as a 
frightening experience perhaps my second encounter with death, after my experience with 
being scalded. 

| believe this experience with the Polish boys caused a shift in who | would eventually 
play with. | looked to the next block over and befriended Steve Flasco who was in my grade at 
Forest Hill. There was an empty lot in front of his house and there we chose up teams to play 
softball. At first, | was often chosen last but as time went on, | played better and became 
captain of the team. This, | believe, was during recess in the sixth grade. | hit a home run and 
became a hero. (Funny how accidental things seem to help further a person’s worth.) 

| recall one Saturday morning, | went to his house to play and he and his brother, 
Palmer, were not there. Later, that day when | saw him | asked what he had done. Reluctantly 
he said that he and his cousins had gone to the Waldorf Ice Cream Company and had stolen 
some ice cream bars. Then they went to the B&O (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) to steal 
bananas from the box cars. He did not invite me because he said that | might not do things like 
that. Although he was right, | thought he was my friend, and he could have at least asked me. 
From the age of ten to sixteen, | believe we were friends. | never had a true friend during these 
years. Sounds as though | was not good enough. Perhaps it was not my lack of appeal, but | 
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may have shown an inkling of what | was going to be. But then, it hurt not to belong. Looking 
back, Steve had many cousins and friends from the Carovilli® group and that | was tolerated 
because | was a Sicilian. 

During a visit to play with Steve and his brother, Palmer, | became quite shocked when 
Steve said, “I don’t know why you come here to play when you lose all the time.” | didn’t do 
well at ping pong, and he was highly competitive and needed to win. | told him that | did not 
come to play to win but came for the friendship. From that time on, | was not sure that | really 
was his friend. Yet, for some time after that, we both were very active in Scout Troop #24. The 
friendship diminished with time and for all purposes, it was not viable during the latter period 
of high school. 


Not much later after my first communion a Father Salvatore Marino came to Akron to 
establish an Italian Catholic church. He was assigned quarters at St. Hedwig (the Polish Catholic 
church) on East Glenwood Avenue. He was permitted to say Mass on Sunday and each 
weekday. This was a rather unusual imposition on the Italian community because most, if not 
all, the Italian Catholics attended St. Martha’s on East Tallmadge Avenue. Perhaps this was 
driven by a need to get out from under the German and Irish hierarchies in the church. Perhaps 
this was a way to minimize the influence of Mussolini’s Fascist propaganda. More likely, this 
was an attempt to recognize the Italians as a unique culture to be reckoned with. My father 
and mother, although not regular participants at church became interested in the Italian 
church. Father Marino was Sicilian, so my father became interested and intrigued by the 
establishment of an Italian church. 

An announcement was made from the pulpit that there was a need for altar boys. | 
wanted to sign up immediately. | showed so much enthusiasm that my parents told my brother 
that he should sign up. Jasper was not as enthusiastic, but he reluctantly went with me. The 
Polish Sisters at St. Hedwigs, on Sunday afternoons, gave classes to learn the Latin phrases used 
in the mass. We attended and then were assigned masses to serve alongside experienced 
Polish altar boys. It did not take long to master the Latin and the moves made by the Priest 
during the mass. 

My brother and | were serving mass at Easter time. Jasper told me that since he was 
older that he would be the head altar boy. | told him that | at least wanted to light the candles 
at communion. He said, “No, no you cannot reach them.” 

“| can reach them!” 

He replied, “No, no, no, | will do it!” 

| carried on and insisted that he let me light the candles. The communion part of the 
mass was approaching. | went to the sacristy to get the wick to light the candles. | was careful 
to make sure the wick was the proper length at the end of the candle lighter holder. | left the 


8 A village in the Isernia Province of Italy and the village where my dad’s future wife emigrated. 
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sacristy full of confidence. | went along from candle to candle doing fine until | came to a 
candle that was too close to the altar flowers. | lifted the wick to light the candle. It caught the 
fern instead and it ignited. | let out a gasp. | could hardly believe what had happened. The 
moment seemed like an eternity. | thought the church would be engulfed by the fire. In a split 
second two men from the congregation vaulted over the communion rail. They ran to the altar 
to extinguish the flames by throwing the burning flowers to the floor and stomping the fire out. 
| was petrified. | left and | did not come back to the altar. My brother was so angry with me, he 
said, “I told you that you were too small to reach the candles.” It was a long time before | lit 
altar candles again. 

As a child it is hard to wait until you are tall enough or old enough to do something. At 
age ten, | wanted to play football with the older boys. Jasper was going to play football one 
day. | insisted that | wanted to play even though | was too small. The other side had the ball. 
Their center put the ball into play by passing it to the quarterback. | went quickly through the 
line and tackled him hard. He went to the ground with a thud. He was so mad that a squirt like 
me had nailed him, that he slugged me. | called out to my brother, “Jasper! Help me!” He 
came to my rescue and fought off the quarterback. Then the quarterback called for his older 
brother. He came in slugging at my brother to get him off his brother. Jasper was able to beat 
both of them. They fled home. | was so grateful that my big brother rescued me. But Jasper 
said, “You got me in trouble! | don’t want you doing that again.” 

“But Jasper all | did was tackle him.” 

“Yah, and you get me in trouble.” 

“But you are my big brother. That’s what you have to do!” 

“You better never get me into trouble like that and you should play with fellas your own 
size.” 

“Oh, but | sure nailed him! Boy, he went down!” 

“| don’t care! Just don’t play with me and my pals anymore!” 

As it happened, | never played in games with Jasper again. | was five years younger, and 
| did not want Jasper to be angry with me. | did not want to lose him as my friend. 

In 1932, my grandmother (Paola) came to Akron and lived a short while with us. She 
died in February 1933. | remember the scene in her bedroom. My father, mother, Aunt Katie, 
and Uncle Tony were crying while Meaning (grandmother) lay dead in bed. She died from 
cancer. Uncle Frank and Aunt Vita were called, and they came. My brother Jasper and | were 
delegated to summon Mr. John Bruno to make funeral arrangements and Mr. Rossi was the 
funeral director. We had to arrange for an open car so that all the flowers could be taken to 
the cemetery. Mr. John Bruno volunteered for this and he was most helpful. (He had come 
into the country illegally, which all the Italians knew, but he was never reported. He was a kind, 
available person and he avoided being arrested by the immigration office. He did become a 
citizen during WWII. 
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At that time, people who died were laid out at home. Grandmother was laid out in the 
living room’. The air in the room was full of the scent of flowers, cigarette smoke, and lit 
candles. That aroma, even to this day, when encountered, brings back the memory of this 
wake. | was very uncomfortable being near the body of Maninu because it was motionless and 
might at any moment come to life. | wondered what it was like to be buried, especially if one 
may be alive. The fact of being embalmed did not mean much to me and | was not aware that 
that was done. | had the idea that the undertaker washed the body, dressed it, and put it into a 
coffin. This task relieved the families of this responsibility during the time when they were 
distraught and agonizing over their loss. 

| also cried even though | didn’t know her well. After coming to this country, she had 
lived with my Uncle Salvatore, her youngest son, in Brooklyn. She lived only a short time with 
us. | had no biological ties to her, and | had little contact with her. Perhaps my memories deny 
remembrance, but at this moment, | remember only fragments. | suspect my brother, Jasper, 
and Augustine remember her better than I. She was a frail woman in her seventies, quiet, 
unsophisticated, and no doubt, loyal and available. 

Death remained a mystery to me. It was something to fear. The stillness of the body in 
the coffin frightened me. When the last day of the wake arrived, the family paid their last 
respects. Since my father was the oldest, he went first to the coffin in tears and kissed his 
stepmother who had given him a view of a world to be cherished and not feared. My mother 
came next, and she too had nursed Maninu in her final days, gave her a kiss, then Jasper, 
Augustine, and then me. | dreaded the thought of kissing her. She was so still and when | did 
kiss her forehead, she felt cold. The coldness of her face startled me, and | was sure a dead 
person should be feared. No doubt there was much talk about her being in heaven and that 
she could see us. What a horrible realization! After the burial | would avoid going past the 
fireplace where she had laid in state. | ran up the steps to my bedroom in no time. | did think 
she could see us. This made me conscious of being good. | had no idea what Maninu’s death 
meant to others except that of my cousin Jasper (son of my Uncle Sal) who had lived with her. 
Jasper was a discipline problem and no doubt Maninu corrected him. At the funeral mass | was 
seated next to him. Under his breath he said, “I’m glad that she has died.” 


| don’t recall any hardships. My father and uncles never lost their jobs and the 
necessities of life were always near. In the late summer, canning was at full swing—peaches, 
pears, pickles, ketchup, tomatoes, corn, beans, beer, and root beer. September and October 
were for wine making. | recall washing what seemed like countless bottles for canning and beer 
storage. 

Grapes were crushed by nail shoes. Later we purchased a grape grinding machine. My 


° She is buried at Holy Cross Cemetery in Akron, Ohio. She is listed as Paula Clementi. Her grave is located in 
section F13 Lot 0 Grave Number 180. 
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father discarded barrels after a few years and bought barrels that had whiskey stored in them. 
Before the barrels were reused, they were cleaned with hot water. Then a stick of sulfur was 
ignited and allowed to smoke in the barrel. The sulfuric acid which was created by this 
technique killed bacteria and yeast that might spoil a whole new batch of grape juice. In the 
early days, the yeast on the grapes fermented the juice. Once the fermentation stopped, the 
barrel was sealed. In this way the alcohol content killed or retarded the vinegar making 
bacteria. My father would let the wine settle and then siphon off the clean wine into a washed 
barrel and throw out the precipitation (sediment). In Sicily, men came around and gathered the 
precipitation. It was then separated into individual lots and used in medication. My father 
cleaned his wine about every six months. At the end of the second year, he bottled the wine. 
He liked the taste of carruba and added this to the wine after fermentation to give it taste. The 
carruba (carob) was toasted, crushed, and crumbled to help facilitate its dispersal into the wine. 

Wine was made in very large quantities up to 500 gallons*®. Many people became 
knowledgeable of my father’s fine wine. One of these individuals was a policeman and others 
were high officials in the police department. My father was concerned about this. He felt that 
he might be arrested. My mother was a bit more courageous. She said, “Look, Badassano, who 
is going to arrest us when the police come to buy it?” She was right. | am not sure how much 
they made over the years but certainly it contributed to the savings which allowed us to send 
money to purchase land and go to Sicily in April 1933 to live for the rest of our lives. 

The stage was set in 1932 when my parents finalized our emigration to Sicily. We 
collected things such as kitchen utensils, pots and pans, linen tablecloths, napkins, dinner 
plates, drinking glasses, and even a double barrel shotgun. Dad had hunted as a young man 
and perhaps this was an attempt to capture his youth. He was now 52 years old and had 
responsibly helped rear his father’s family and now our family. Many friends came to visit us 
before we left. Some were not keen on what we were planning to do. Mrs. Maggio came to 
visit. She painted a dismal picture of life in Sicily. These remarks irritated me, and | angrily 
retort, “We know what we are doing and we will make it!” Little did | know that in six months 
we would be back in the States. (These words had to be eaten later when 
as a physician, | became her doctor. She was gracious about accepting 
my apology, after all | was only a kid.) 


Repatriation 


No one could dissuade my father, not even my mother. Returning 


Passport Picture, 
1932 


to Sicily was my father’s deep desire and wish. It was my mother who 
made this dream come true. Not even the Depression was an obstacle to 
the possibility of this dream to come true. We had our passport pictures taken and these were 


10 The law was that a private citizen could make up to 200 gallons of wine for personal use. 
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put with the Italian visa. Since my mother was an Italian citizen, she obtained an Italian 
passport with a one way visa. 

At that time, some of Mussolini’s propaganda was aimed at Italians in other parts of the 
world. He said that they were still Italian citizens. He attempted to tug at their patriotic 
feelings concerning their homeland. It was an attempt to make Italy appear more prosperous 
than it really was. 

Although Dad was not a political animal, he felt some kind of patriotism and identified 
with what il Duce said. He believed that Italy was to be a power to reckon with. This may have 
helped him to feel more comfortable with his decision to be repatriated. 

Mr. Gullia, our next door neighbor, was the Italian counsel in Akron. Mr. Gullia gave my 
father his calling card and on the backside had written a message that said, paraphrasing, 
“Extend to this man all the courtesies to facilitate his return to Italy.” It would be obvious to the 
officials in Italy that Dad was serious with the entourage of seven trunks and seven suitcases, 
along with a nicely placed $20 bill into their hands with a thank you hand- shake. 

Plans proceeded to go to Sicily so that by April 1933, all was set to go. We went to New 
York to be with my Uncle Sam, Aunt Emily, Jasper, and Peter. They were most gracious and 
warm and bought French crust bread, crabs and all sorts of fine food to make our visit 
memorable. This had elements of the last supper—we would no longer see each other. It was 
as if this trip were our destiny or fate and we had to obey. We had no control over it. Fate had 
conspired to make this day come true—First dad was denied, by his uncle, Filippo Catanzaro, a 
loan to buy farmlands to create a truck farm business when he was twenty-six. Second, he 
inherited land and a house from Uncle Thomas Catanzaro. Third were these past years of 
selling wine, and saving mother’s money from her employment. Lastly, there was word that 
Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rose had bought the lands. All came together by 1932-fate was sealed. 

During the two weeks we stayed in Brooklyn, we visited and ate with my Aunt Vitina (my 
mother’s sister), Uncle Salvatore Ingoglia, and their children Jasper, Tony, Genny, Anne and 

E SS ——» Alexander. They were very poor. They lived near 
; the Coney Island fairgrounds full of all kinds of 

rides. My Uncle Salvatore Ingoglia had a laundry 
business and his sons, Jasper and Tony, delivered 


the clean laundry by horse drawn wagon to their 
customers. Their home was poorly furnished. 
Aunt Vita blamed herself for what her children 
did. She would bite her right wrist when she got 


1933 angry at them for some misbehavior. She hada 


Front far right: Ann Artale; front center: Ann callus on her wrist. She would shout, “I could kill 
Ingoglia; Back L-R: Rose Artale, Katherine Artale, 


Augustine Clemente, & Jenny Ingoglia you” then shower them with an abundance of 


love. Aunt Vita was the second oldest girl in the 
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Artale family. My Uncle Joseph (Giuseppe), oldest Artale child, was there and with his two 
boys, Bartolomeo and Domenico. My Uncle Filippo had died but his widow and the three 
daughters, Anne, Rose, and Katherine were there. 

No doubt the relatives thought this trip was foolish, but no one would dare say this 
aloud to my father. After all, dad’s father and grandfather had been agricultural brokers. They 
were addressed as Mastro (Master) a social title of position and a title of the Merchants Guild 
System. Although my father was not an agricultural broker, his relatives and friends addressed 
him with the title of respect, Mastro Baddasano. For my father, this trip was the last hope for 
wealth and position. My mother and dad supported each other. She gave my father every 
reason to be secure and comfortable in embarking on the adventure of a lifetime. 

By the last days of April, the luggage and 
trunks were shipped to the maritime docks for their 
shipment on the Vulcania. A few days before my 
birthday, we embarked on the Vulcania for Naples, 
Italy. | celebrated my birthday on May 12, 1933, on 
the voyage. | had a birthday cake, and the waiter 
sang “Happy Birthday.” | don’t remember the waiter’s 
name but he was very attentive to our family. We 


had a table by ourselves, and he was most solicitous. Ce Pe ee EE 
The day we left port, flowers and champagne were brought to the table with the compliments 
of my Uncle Sal and Aunt Emily. My father carried himself with dignity. No one ever suspected 
that he had no formal education. 

Aboard ship my brother, Jasper, not only ate breakfast with us but also ate with some 
Jewish people going to Haifa. At lunch and dinner, he would order two meals. Once during a 
sea storm, he decided to only order one meal, the rest of us could only eat sparingly. My father 
could only eat black olives and bread which he had with some wine. | don’t believe Augustine 
and mother had much to eat. We were one of the few families who came to every meal 
regardless of what was happening on the high seas. During calm weather, older travelers took 
us under their wing, and we played shuffle board. Bingo and horse racing were after dinner 
favorites. Older persons, lovers, and honeymooners danced late at night. During a storm while 
sitting in chairs on the top deck, we literally moved to the other side of the room when the ship 
swelled in the mountainous ocean waves. Only then do | remember being somewhat nauseous. 

The Vulcania docked offshore at the Azores and the ship was taken over by many 
vendors—fruits, trinkets, clothes, tablecloths and much more. | had never been exposed to 
such an experience. It was enchanting and | became more aware of the world. The women 
were tanned, had striking facial features, black hair, and colorful dresses. Many of the 
passengers took advantage of the time the local vendors were on board. Our family did not buy 
anything. We were already heavily packed. 
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Excitement increased as the ship went through the Strait of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The sea was less treacherous than the Atlantic Ocean. Naples was our 
destination. It was a sunny balmy day. It was beautiful. At customs, Dad gave the custom 
officer Mr. Gullia’s note. He took the note to the head man who came over to check our 
luggage. He addressed my father with some respect and my father asked that the luggage not 
be opened because it contained only personal effects. He asked Dad if he had a weapon. Dad 
said he did. Dad was asked to register the shotgun and then they let us go on. 


Sicily 

That night was spent in Naples and then we went to Palermo by ferry. It took most of 
the day to get there. To my father’s amazement and surprise, Paolo Labruzzo was at the dock 
shouting our name. What a wonderful show and expression of friendship—a friendship that 
went back to the turn of the century. My grandfather and Paolo’s father had worked together. 
The Labruzzo family was in the olive business and had grown wealthy. 

We stayed with the Labruzzo family for a few days before going to Castelvetrano. They 
warned my father about relatives who would have their hands ready for a handout. Even 
though | was only 12, | realized the extent of their hospitality and genuine friendship. Although 
| never knew my grandfather, here was absolute proof of what their relationship had been— 
one of great affection, trust, and loyalty. (To this day, | have had correspondence with Paolo’s 
grandchild, Paolo.) 

We boarded the train in Palermo to go to Castelvetrano in the morning. The terrain, 
houses, roads, and farms were very alluring and picturesque—all was absolutely new to my 
eyes—for all | knew | could have been on another planet. Evening neared and our train came 
into the train station of Castelvetrano. It was dark. Only a simple light crowded out the dark 
and | became fearful. We left the train to enter a dingy station. People were only speaking 
Sicilian. My father hired a carriage and | felt that something bad would happen. The carriage 
reminded me of the carriage in the movie Dracula. That movie hung on to my consciousness 
like a leech. This carriage was going to take us to his evil castle. Although | did not express my 
fear, | stayed close to my father. The carriage went up a hill away from the station onto the 
main street to Santo Padre, down via Victor Emmanuel, then on to my Aunt Rose and Uncle 
Biagio’s house. 

| was relieved that we were safe. Then a door opened. The room was lit by an 
acetylene lamp. My mother embraced her sister and others. | was hugged and kissed. | had no 
notion who was who. It was hard to make the relatives out. It was an uncanny experience. | 
was not able to fully understand it really. My father and mother were in their leading roles, it 
was their moment. Hopes and desires mixed with uncertainty were ahead for them. 

A dream come true to be back in the land of their origin—to be home—to be where you 
had been born and reared full of cascading thoughts and feelings. Their future had come true. 
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Much to do and say, it was for the adults. | was sleepy. 

The cultural shock was devastating. The animal stable was in the next room. | was not 
ready for animal stables to be 10 feet away from the dining area. My uncle had 2 horses. Each 
boy, Pino and Bartolomeo (Maltese) used them to work the fields and during parts of the year, 
to draw two wheeled wagons (carretto). The smell of straw, manure, and urine was 
overwhelming. We were not prepared for this. 

Supper was served. | recall the soup and bread, yet it was not too appetizing. Everyone 
was exhausted and we went to bed. | was bedded on a cot with a straw mattress. 

Because | became acutely depressed, | did not want to get up that next morning. My 
father came to encourage me to get up. | cried and asked my father why we had come to this 
place. | called him a traitor. My father was understanding and told me that perhaps in a few 
days, | would feel different. | did go downstairs to have breakfast which was bread and some 
milk. 

My brother had decided that in one year he would return to the States to live with 
Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie. My sister was to come back 2 years later. | was 12 and thought I’d 
never get back. 

No one spoke English. Luckily, we were bilingual but speaking Sicilian all the time at first 
was hard. An incident will give you a flavor of what | mean. | was sent to the local butcher to 
buy 100 grams of salami but in pronouncing centogrammi, | misspoke and said voglio cento 
crapi which meant “I want 100 goats,” obviously they laughed, and it angered me. Eventually, 
the butcher knew what | wanted and gave me the salami, but | 
could not get over the fact that | had ordered 100 goats! It 
became a conversation piece and gave all some moments of 
levity. 

In the meantime, my father and mother visited relatives. 
At first, on the surface, things were okay. We lived with my Aunt 
Rose and Uncle Biagio. My mother had a goat herder come every 
morning for milk. When my father requested to see the land that 
was purchased, he received shocking news. No land had been 
bought. Instead, the relatives used the money to feed 
themselves. My Uncle Biagio had managed to be fired from his 


job with the Principessa. Apparently, he was asked to leave their 


quarters to have the apartment remodeled. He refused and so he 
Rosa Artale and Biagio 


Maltese was fired. It seems reasonable that there were other 


circumstances. 
My father still had his inherited land and three houses. Without the additional land we 
would not be able to stay in Sicily. Plans were made to return to the States. This involved 
selling two of the houses and living in the remaining one. 
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| remember going to one of the houses with my father. A woman who had been a 
housekeeper for Uncle Tommaso lived there. Dad had inquired about the possessions and 
moneys that were in the house which belonged to him. She was embarrassed and confessed 
that she used some of the money and sold some of the family heirlooms in order to live. She 
was frightened that my father was going to take her to court. My father gave her a simple 
moral statement and told her to find new quarters. 

When Dad sold the two houses, the money was used to remodel the third which was 
the one we were to occupy. Since my mother had only a one-way visa, she had to apply for 
immigration. It literally took six months. The American consulate in Naples was the one who 
eventually got through the red tape. | found out later that dad had taken my aunt and uncle to 
court and was awarded all their property, which he returned to the two older children, 
Giuseppe and Giovanna, so that they would be able to get married. 

Dad employed a mason whose first name was Gaspare. Sand for the mortar came from 
the seashore. | had gone with my cousin, Pino, to get a load of sand. | sat on the back edge of 
the cart and had a feeling that | and my father were the same person. | had incorporated my 
father and completely identified with him. It was a strange uncanny feeling but not frightening. 
That day on the beach, Pino became busy filling the cart with sand. In the distance there were 
women bathing. | accused my cousin that he came to this beach to look at women. He was 
startled that | had such ideas. He asked me not to say anything and promised me a gelato. He 
did come through with it later. 


| remained depressed. | had no appetite. | had lost all points of reference in the 
environment. There was little chance of friendship since school was out. My father went to a 
barber shop off the piazza near the Principessa and the Matrice. He asked the owner to take 
me on as an apprentice. | started as a “cleaner upper” person. Then | was allowed to lather 
men’s beards so the head and assistant barber could shave them. | was also able to learn how 
to cut hair. Eventually, | was allowed to shave men with light beards. | was only 12 years old 
and that year | was allowed to lather and shave my father—what trust and faith. My self-esteem 
soared. 

One time a carriage passed by with a beautiful redhead woman who wore makeup. The 
journeyman told me not to stare at her because | was too young. | said | knew who she was, 
“She is a whore.” He could not believe what | had said. He wanted to wash my mouth and was 
surprised that | knew what she did. Then | said, “But she looks like all the women in the United 
States,” —they wore cosmetics. He was astonished by this. 

The boss at the barber shop took me into homes to help with the cutting of women’s 
hair. The place | really liked was the Caribineri quarters. The men were young, humorous, and 
they were intrigued by this American boy of Sicilian heritage. They were my pals. They would 
joke and kid with me and | with them—my depression left. 
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One of the Caribineri’s befriended my father and on a particular day, | saw them in the 
piazza near the barber shop and so! went over. My father was talking about his difficulties 
with the government and my mother’s personal problem in obtaining a visa to return to the 
USA. | went over and joined them. The Caribiniero told my father how much he liked me and 
then proceeded to joke how one could eye women without being caught. The Caribineri wore 
highly starched collars as a liner to their jackets. He slipped his right index finger to separate 
the liner and make the collar fit comfortably but in the same movement his head moved on it 
axis. He thus got a vision of what was to his side and back. My father laughed and he looked at 
me as if to say, “Now you know how to do it.” 

During the evening after the heat of day had abated, people were able to leave their 
house and walk. Families, relatives, and friends usually walked together. During these hours of 
the day, young people were able to look at each other. Not too longingly but they could 
exchange secretive glances. The other public place was church on Sunday. 

Life does not proceed equally every day. One day was full of problems. | told another 
boy that | could strop the razor and he dared me. | went ahead and was doing fairly well until | 
nicked the cutting edge which gouged out a piece of steel. My heart sank and | knew | was in 
for it. The razor belonged to the journeyman. The other boy told him, and | was admonished. 
My only recourse, at least in an attempt to deflect his murdering me was to accuse him of not 
teaching me. He did not touch me, but my sense of shame was so large that | did not go back 
to the shop. | must add that if | did return, he and the owner would not have let me do any 
barbering. They would use me as an errand boy. 

| had done errands with the owner’s wife who was an average kind of woman. | 
accompanied her when she went shopping. A sad part of these shopping jobs included carrying 
her baby. | weighed about seventy pounds and was not quite five feet tall. This baby weighed 
eighteen to twenty pounds. He was too heavy for me. She acted as though | was a dock worker 
and never expected me to become fatigued. | had mentioned this to my mother and at first, 
she only told me to do what was expected. However, the burden was telling on me. One day 
she said that if | pinched the baby it would cry and the mother would take it from me, but she 
cautioned that | was not to hurt the child. On the next shopping outing, | did in fact pinch the 
child. He cried and the mother, not being a dumb Sicilian said, “You pinched my baby.” She 
knew! | was scared and prepared to be disciplined. She took the child and said, “You will never 
carry this boy!” It worked! 

| had not reported to work for about a week. My mother met the owner, Salvatore 
Cusumano, of the barber shop at the open market. He asked why | had not returned. She told 
him that since | had done what | had done, | was afraid | was no longer wanted. He tried to 
reassure my mother, but | didn’t want to return. 

It so happened that my father’s cousin Baldassare Clemente invited the family to his 
country house for a few days. | was glad to get away. | can still remember the grape vines, the 
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Nespoli trees and the exotic pomegranate tree with its fruit. To get to this farmhouse, a 
narrow, dirt road, winding through hilly terrain by horse and carriage was a real adventure. His 
farm was in the area north of Castelvetrano called Giallonghi. It was hilly and very suitable for 
growing fruits and grapes. | was to sleep in the barn along with my brother and father. When | 
heard that there were rats in the barn, | became petrified and begged my father to let me sleep 
in the farmhouse. It so happened that that night a woman from the next farm was to come, tell 
stories, and sleep overnight. | made such a fuss that | was allowed to sleep in the farmhouse in 
the bed this elderly woman was to use. She was a marvelous storyteller and we all enjoyed the 
experience. However, | never lost the feeling | had ruined the evening for everyone. Perhaps 
the only thing that saved the day was that adults respected my fears. | did not like my fear of 
rats. | had exposed a failing in character. 

We children were taken on a carriage ride with Mr. Girasole who lived in Mazara del 
Vallo. He and his wife were parents of Angelina Vitale. It was Mr. Girasole who frequented a 
harness shop on the street going toward my Aunt Rosa’s house. Often at noon after | left the 
barber shop to go for lunch, | would be invited by him into the shop. He was a large man with 
white hair and a red glowing face. He seemed happy and sure. He would tell the owner about 
knowing our family in the States and say kind words about my parents and then recall incidents 
of my behavior as a child. He made me feel good and important. He left me with a sense of 
completeness. | remember him with affection as an adult who somehow was able to present 
me to strangers with an accuracy of detail and leaving one with a sense of comfort and security. 
At the time, it just felt good, but as | grew and developed, | realized that he was one of many 
who reassured me of who | was and also what was expected. The ride on the country road with 
him to Mazara del Vallo sticks in my memory with indelible accuracy. 

At twelve years old | had a strong feeling toward the priesthood. | became intrigued by 
the life of Jesus at the time of my first communion at ten years old. In my prayer book, there 
was a section on the life of Jesus. It told of his life in Palestine as a boy and his life as a religious 
zealot. His life and his idealism were for me. | wasn’t ever a fanatic. His life was dedicated to 
others, and | wanted this for myself. The prayer book was my only resource. 

| didn’t have access to a bible. Somehow the Bible, especially the Old Testament, was 
not encouraged by Catholicism. Of course, a part of church services was reading from the 
epistles and the gospels of the New Testament. This constituted the extent of my knowledge 
about Jesus. The power, pomp and respect given to the priest was very attractive to me. 
Another inducement was that Uncle Bernard Catanzaro left a family endowment with the 
church when he pursued the priesthood. My father said that perhaps this money would be 
available if | persisted in my vocational choice. 

Once in Sicily, the churches were mostly filled with women and children. Very few men 
attended Mass. The churches were ill-kept, and the priests were not well-dressed. These 
externals influenced and caused me to reexamine my desire to be a priest. | was also beginning 
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to realize that the idea of celibacy could become a real obstacle. It wasn’t that | had a strong 
drive sexually at that time, but it was important that | have a family. No doubt my maturity and 
pubertal development was expressing its influence. My mind was being rechanneled into the 
field of medicine. In my daily experiences, | was seeing lots of poverty and children with 
vitamin deficiencies. For example, two girls came to our house and my mother fed them soup 
and gave them some fruit. Their eye lids were red. | realized this was a sign of vitamin A and C 
deficiency. However, my interest in religion never completely abated. 


Return to Akron, Ohio 

We returned to Akron, Ohio from Sicily in November 1933. When we disembarked from 
the Vulcania, my mother kneeled and kissed the ground. To get through customs more easily 
my father gave the custom’s people $10-20. A cursory look allowed us to move through. | 
don’t believe we spent much time in Brooklyn. Uncle Salvatore and Aunt Emily were happy to 
see us. They were very anxious to know what had happened. All came out-the debacle of the 
lands not bought, the lawsuit and most of all, my father’s disillusionment with Mussolini. 
Fascism was a tough debilitating governance which literally gave people false hope. Hope is 
empty when one’s personal inner and outer life is heavily restricted. My mother who had not 
been an American citizen, quickly embarked on a study of the USA so that she would be eligible 
to pass her citizenship test. She was proud of this achievement. (If she had done this before 
we had gone to Sicily. Our task in returning would have been easier and sooner.) 

On our return from Sicily, we went to live with Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie at 335 Zeller 
Avenue. Dad decided to go and visit fellow workers at the Quaker Oats Company. My Uncle 
Tony and Uncle Frank worked at the Quaker Oats. They had not lost their jobs during the 
depression. The superintendent, Mr. Anderson, was happy to see my father and told him to 
come to work anytime he wanted. Dad was fortunate. Prior to this my father had planned and 
cultivated Mr. Anderson’s garden at his home. So, he liked my father. Dad had a green thumb. 
He could make anything grow. He wasn’t much with flowers—one didn’t eat flowers. Dad’s 
new job was inside the factory filling sacks with flour. 

| went back to Forest Hill for the seventh grade. They put me with the class that | had 
been with over the years. | didn’t lose a year. Unfortunately, my brother and sister did lose a 
year. | suspect that the teachers were watching my progress the first week that | was back. | 
was the 46th student in the classroom and there was no regular desk for me. | sat in the front 
and my desk was a chair. Mrs. Schaefer was my math teacher. She was a formidable, stern, no 
nonsense woman who was a strict disciplinarian. Everyone feared her. One day Mrs. Schaefer 
gave us an arithmetic test. | can still remember the day she announced the grades. “l am sad 
to say that | am very disappointed in this class. Many of you did not do well on the test. Yet, 
Bart who has not been here for the first two months of this semester got the only 100% on this 
test. |am going to reward him with a desk. The person who got the lowest grade will have to 
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give up his/her desk.” 

The lowest grade went to a girl named Elaine Franks. | felt badly, she was not very 
bright. | had hoped a male student would have had the lowest grade. Her family lived in a 
dilapidated house. Her parents were not working. They were extremely poor—in those days 
they would have been called “poor white trash.” | had hoped that my 100% would cause no 
hurt to some- one already hurt. This was an event of mixed emotions. 

For me it was a great triumph. | had to be one of the smartest kids in that class. This 
awareness made me begin to realize that | might aspire to larger things which seemed too 
much to hope for. | was from an immigrant family with no friends in important places. | would 
need to make it on my own merits. | began to feel that school was a joy. 

We had different teachers for different subjects. Having different teachers was 
stimulating. In previous years, having one teacher for all sub- jects could cause the teacher to 
be partisan. If the teacher did not like you, it was hell! Due to my being caught talking with 
someone in class and usually whispering, | cleaned a few blackboards and chalk erasers. It was 
never in revolt. The unspoken rule was for you to only talk when asked and only ask a question 
pertaining to the lesson. Additionally, if you didn’t get the answer right, you were relegated to 
your seat to smother in your sense of shame and doubt. (Apparently, | didn’t learn the ways of 
student diplomacy. It was only in high school that | learned what to do.) 

After moving to 345 E. York Street, | was no longer in the Forest 
Hill School district. | was in the Jenning School district so my last 
year in elementary school was there. | didn’t know anyone. | 
thought a new beginning would be something to look forward to. In 
the eighth grade, students moved to different teachers for various 
courses. Mathematics was with Ade- line Hirleman who was also my 
home room teacher. History was with Grace Thompson, English 
Literature with Mr. Adrial Cook; Health and Hygiene and Art with 
Margaret Jewell; music with Kathryn Taylor; and Physical Education. 


Mr. Cook was a very strict disciplinarian. He was a rugged person 
345 East York Street and ran a farm in addition to teaching. His method of control was to 
send one to the coat closet and have you bend over. Then he 
cracked you across the buttocks with a heavy dust broom. He threatened to flunk everyone in 
the class if we didn’t do our lessons. | actually believed him. | was in terror that whole year. | 
was never able to get close nor would | ever socialize with him. 

Our History teacher, Grace Thompson, also instilled fear. She saw all the students as 
possible delinquents. The year before, a student had been punished by her. He was so angry 
that he went home, came back, and threatened her with a gun. He humiliated her by 
requesting that she sit in the waste paper basket. She did. After the incident cooled down this 
student went to the detention home. 
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During the first part of 1934, my parents realized that we had to begin a life as a nuclear 
family. Two families in one house were no longer realistic. Uncle Tony’s family was growing, 
and they needed the rooms for their family to have the privilege of living out their own destiny. 
We also needed our own home. My father wanted a house that was adequate and had land on 
which to grow a vegetable garden. We all liked a house on Salome Street on North Hill but the 
land for a garden was lacking. Even though the price was right we kept on looking. My mother 
fell in love with a house on York Street, but it had two problems: it cost around $6,000 and the 
backyard was too small for a garden. My mother argued with my father. When she told him 
that it was her turn to have her wish, he gave in. The house was bought by exchanging 
certificates of deposit at Akron Savings and Loan for the house. Finally, we had our own house 
at 345 E. York Street. My sister and parents had their own room and Jasper and | had our room. 
Twin beds were bought so that Jasper and | would have the privacy and comfort of our own 
beds. 


York Street 

We moved in June of 1934. Would you believe it, it snowed—not heavy but it did! 
Furniture, pictures, curtains, and whatever was needed was bought. My father looked at the 
backyard and it was just sand. It would not even grow weeds! At Quaker Oats the debris from 
the grain was swept and put into sacks to be taken to a dump. My father talked the driver into 
bringing it to our backyard. The grain shells and dust were dumped and wetted down. He had 
brought enough that it was at least six to eight inches deep. That stuff fermented and when 
the activity stopped, my father plowed it into the sand. It made marvelous fertilizer. 

Even friends of the family were recipients of this gold mine. But like all good things that 
are free, someone at the company asked where the grain debris was going. Dad told them and 
that was the end of a free fertilizer. The company put it into bags and sold it as fertilizer. They 
were into recycling the parts of grain that were not edible, putting it back into nature. 

While digging in our garden, | uncovered a chrysalis which | took to my bedroom. Each 
day | anxiously watched to see if a moth would hatch. | was so excited that | told the 
neighborhood about the chrysalis. People would ask me about it. Then one day the chrysalis 
moved. The cocoon began to crack and at first it seemed that the job of being born would be 
too tough for the moth. It did hatch into a beautiful moth about the size of the palm of my 
hand. This moth was a Cecropia moth. Everyone in the neighborhood came to see it. All my 
friends really thought | was on my way to greatness. Imagine all this over a moth that just did 
what nature had intended. 

In our garden Dad grew large beefsteak tomatoes, kohlrabi, celery, peppers, beans, 
onions, garlic, and lettuce; and at times a few corn plants, eggplants, cucumbers and gourds—a 
cornucopia of vegetables. This was the best garden in the whole block for the space available. 
Even after | left home and came on Wednesday to have lunch with my father and mother, my 
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father always saved the best of the kohlrabi. My father and mother always cared. 


Although we were allowed to have wine with dinner, | would sometimes sneak a small 
glass of my father’s homemade wine. Once, when | was fourteen years old, | cooked some eggs 
and went to the wine barrel, turned on the spigot, and filled a water glass (8 ounces) of wine. | 
thought no one would know. But as luck would have it, my father went to get a pitcher full of 
wine and noticed the end of the spigot was damp. He asked me if | had gotten any. At first, | 
said no. Then he said, “Just tell the truth.” | felt the pressure and that moment was a moment 
of truth. | confessed. He congratulated me on being tricky and admired my self-reliance, but 
he said, “Do not do this again. Just ask. That’s all.” We were allowed wine with all our evening 
meals, and | never saw my father drunk. All things are good in their moderation and 
appropriateness in the scheme of the real world. Once | learned not to be devious, facing 
reality and taking the consequences was the order of the day. Yet like the admonition to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself and forgive our enemies, is not an easy thing to do, self-defense, 
avoiding admonitions, avoiding hurt, avoiding the unwanted, sheer pure narcissism will at times 
take over and the greater virtues sometimes are set aside. No one escapes the dark side of 
their nature. 


| knew that my parents held me in high esteem. This was communicated through 
everyday things. There was no searching for meanings or analyzing the situation. It was lived 
each moment with the participation of the ordinary and the artifacts of nature and the natural. 
What kind of parent is he/she who doesn’t give of themselves with no rancor? What kind of 
child would refuse his parents their outpouring and relish the caring with an élan of 
acceptance? It never diminished me but allowed me to be awash in their devotion and their 
expectation that in time, | would know how to love my wife and children. 


At thirteen years old, after returning from Sicily, | joined the Boy Scouts. Troop #24 met 
at Goodwill Industries. Belonging to Scout Troop #24 was a real socialization factor for me. 
Goodwill was on North Howard Street close to downtown. Mr. Sparhawk was the Scout 
Master. Because he was a polio victim his legs were weak and atrophic. He was an aggressive, 
good-hearted man who looked out for us. None of us had money to buy scout uniforms so he 
supplied us with used uniforms that people brought to Goodwill. On a typical Friday night, | left 
home (345 East York Street), went to Montrose Avenue where Steve Falasco lived, and joined 
up with him and Eugene Tropeano. We then walked over the North Hill viaduct to the meeting 
room in the basement of the Goodwill. Next door and across the street were whore houses. 
Usually these had a bar in front with beds in the back. Some of the scouts would try to get a 
look through the back windows, but they were never successful. 

Those early scout meetings consisted of passing merit badge tests, playing games, and 
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singing songs. Sometimes an academic course was given. Some of the members of my troop 
were Lorry Capizzi, his cousin, Eugene Tropeano, Steve Flasco, David Rossi, Mike Rossi, Palmer 
Flasco, and Attilo Rossi. The Rossis left the scout troop after a year. They were more interested 
in playing cards. 

| enjoyed the summer with the scouts. We spent one week each summer 
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at Camp Manatoc. The first year, | had some money to buy supplies to make 


4 a bow. | made a bow and some arrows out of lemon wood. | used that bow 
for many years—it brought me a lot of fun and joy. | was proud of my efforts. 
| really had made something that worked. Even my children used it later— 
but not for long; it had become brittle and eventually snapped in two. 
Sometimes terrible arguments would ensue over what movies were 


the best. One time Attilio Rossi, a member of our troop said, “When | 


= “become President of the United States, | am going to have a law that will 
Me in my scout 


uniform. 1934 join all the serial movies together and see them all at once.” 


Camp Manatoc opened me up to Anglo-Saxon food (non-ltalian). Eating 
was risky because | was not sure | would like it. It was the first time | had eaten cold cereal, 
chili, beef sandwiches, and spinach. There was no coffee or wine (At my house we were 
allowed a small glass of wine with dinner). | was used to having homemade bread with milk 
and coffee as my breakfast. Other food staples were (a) rice with milk, (b) stews, (c) meatballs 
(d) spaghetti with tomato sauce, and (e) different vegetables such as cauliflower, peas, 
garbanzo beans, and kidney beans. On these camping trips | missed my favorites: a thick slice 
of fresh homemade bread smothered in fresh tomato sauce (flavored from meatballs cooking in 
the sauce) and a large glass of milk. 

In a way scouting was a turning point for me. Not only did we camp at Manatoc in the 
luxury of cabins, but we also slept outside on the ground in the winter, fall, and summer and 
cooked over an open fire. When | look back at my scouting, it was both an initiation into 
manhood and a road into the American scene. It provided an opportunity to fulfill the 
American dream. | became very much an Anglophile. Perhaps contrasting my experiences 
living in Sicily for six months with my experiences in scouting, produced a critical moment 
showing me which direction to go. 


High School 

My freshman year was at Jennings and the last three years were at the new North High 
School further east on Tallmadge Avenue. That year went rather fast and going to high school 
afforded being seen by teachers who had never been involved with the freshman class. Which 
was a good thing considering some of the things that happened. In the 9th grade | had Ms. 
Rouse for Latin, Crisp for Algebra, Hurst for English and Robert White for Physical Education. 

In Ms. Jacob’s 9A Civics class at Jennings-North High School | had dared a fellow who sat 
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behind me to smoke a cigarette in class. He did. The smoke became visible as it came out of 
the desk’s ink well hole. When he was found out he blamed me. | was given a zero for a grade. 
This was averaged into my examination grades. The grade on the report card was 80 which 
made me ineligible for the honor roll. | informed Ms. Jacob that if she really was to give me the 
right numerical grade, it would be 84 and this would get me onto the honor roll. She held her 
ground on the premise that she thought my worth was 80 and that was that. | couldn’t go to 
the principal. He would have sided with the teacher. As a result, | was not placed in Ms. 
Jacob’s9-B Civics class. | was assigned to Ms. Leemaster. | went to Ms. Jacob to complain about 
the change. She stated that | was a discipline problem, and she stood her ground. | thought 
the situation out. | realized that teachers talked to each other. One’s life in a school system 
can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. They were watching me. | decided that in Ms. 
Leemaster’s class, | would not share my homework, essays, or any aspect of that course with 
anyone. | would not ask questions. | would only answer questions asked in class and on 
examinations. | ended the semester with a 98 average. Years later after | was a physician, | was 
asked to be a consultant to an organization interested in orthopedics problems. Ms. Leemaster 
was on the Board. She and | talked about my situation of having her and not Ms. Jacob as Civics 
teacher. She told me that she could not understand how they had come to see me as a 
problem. She remembers me with fondness and joy. So much for how we are evaluated. 

My homeroom teacher was a man named Grant Shibley. He was a no-nonsense 
teacher. He was in the habit of cracking students’ hands with a triangular ruler. Some of the 
larger boys had fist fights with him. There was a boy named Franks who lived on Marview 
Avenue. He had a chip on his shoulder. After a fight with Mr. Shibley, he became a model 
student. Our teacher was a real nice fellow. | liked him and | was able to talk with him. 

Our Art teacher was a gem, very pretty, and talented. | had a crush on her. | was ever 
ready to assist. She sensed that | was coming on strong and often sent me on chores outside 
the school, for example to go and buy extra supplies at a nearby drugstore. | thought she 
preferred me. Later when | realized it was a shrewd way to get rid of me, | lost my feelings for 
her. | never had any intentions at age thirteen or fourteen of being a real problem. She may 
have had other unpleasant experiences which | was not privy to. Then, | was not informed 
about interpersonal transgressions. | was a bit naive and no doubt ignorant of many human 
experiences. 

During 9th grade, a skit was presented during assembly by the senior class. My brother 
was in this skit. | felt awkward seeing him. The announcer gave the actors a brilliant 
introduction. Since | knew most of them, it sounded comical. | thought that it didn’t fit. Out 
loud | said, “I don’t believe it. Come on!” Miss Harriet Hurst, my English Literature teacher 
heard it and yanked me out of the audience. | felt humiliated when she did this. Then she took 
me to her classroom and gave me a tongue lashing. She told me that it was bad manners. She 
was surprised that | had done what | had done. | tried to explain how incongruous the remarks 
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were, especially about my brother’s class and him in particular. | was fourteen years of age and 
in mortal combat (sibling rivalry) with my brother. Jasper had privileges at home, and | was too 
young to be appreciated more, especially in a Sicilian family where the oldest male received 
everything. What could poor Miss Hurst understand about these things? | had been a good 
student and participated readily but now | did not participate until Miss Hurst called on me. So 
there! We read the novel of Ivanhoe by Sir Walter Scott in her class and the story under her 
tutelage came alive and gave me an added incentive to read novels with a new appreciation. 
She later left North High and went to East High as a librarian. 

In the elementary grades, teachers were very much aware of all the students and of the 
families each of us came from. This led to being stigmatized by the ability and opinions of 
various teachers. Students of this young age who constantly grow and change had no chance 
against biases of teachers one had in the previous grade. Teachers simply talked to each other 
and often the bias could play against the growth factor. A point in mind is the experience that | 
had after | became a physician. Miss Singer, a fifth grade teacher, confessed to me that she did 
not care for Italian children. Although she did not take any action directly against them; she 
just would not make any extra effort to help them. | had always felt this with some of my 
teachers, especially in elementary grades where my grade was not a straight numerical grade 
but reflected subjectiveness. | looked to high school as being a different place. Here my grade 
consisted mostly of completed homework, class participation, and written examination. | did 
not go to school to please my teachers. | came to think this attitude must have been evident to 
some of my teachers. My mother and father were in awe of teachers and they expected us to 
do the same. | did enjoy school except for times when some of my high school teachers used 
unfair practices. 

In the 10th grade, Mr. Wilcox was my homeroom teacher. Although he also taught 
Biology, | had Mrs. Hottenstein for Biology. Latin was with Mrs. Bartoo; English with Mr. 
Vincent and Miss Preston; Physical Education with Mr. White; and Geometry with Mr. J. 
Laurence. 

Latin and English were delightful courses because of Mrs. Bartoo, Mr. Vincent and Miss 
Preston. They were student oriented. They made classes a learning experience. In Biology, | 
found my niche. | had made up my mind to become a physician and read a great deal on the 
subject. Mrs. Hottenstein, who had been a registered nurse, taught Biology. | am not sure why, 
but | decided to read ahead and use some library books to ask difficult questions of her. After a 
while, she asked me to do some experiments. One was to grow bacteria on an agar plate. | 
really felt special and thought she recognized my intelligence. | worked hard and did it. It was 
years later after my internship that | learned the truth. She had befriended my wife, Anita, who 
also had her for biology. She asked us if we would watch her house while she was on vacation. 
It was while discussing this house sitting that the discussion came around to my behavior in her 
classroom. She revealed that my aggressive style of asking hard questions had embarrassed her 
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and after talking it out with fellow teachers that | was given a busy assignment that would keep 
me out of her hair. We had a good laugh over it. | realized that instead of punishment or being 
abandoned, she gave me work that supplemented the work of the course. Now it is called 
enrichment. Secretly, | had carried the idea that she was saying, “I’ll get him, that little smart 
aleck.” 

One particular teacher, an English teacher, asked each of us what we thought we 
deserved as a grade in the course. |, being filled with serious false humility, said “C.” This is 
what | got even though | deserved an “A!” | was doomed for my false humility. | had taken her 
request lightly not realizing that she meant it. Because of this, | thought that she would flunk 
me. | was in dread of this class. Later when | was voted into the National Honor Merit Society, 
she congratulated me. | often wondered why | had not made it in my junior year. You see | 
believed that her evaluation of me may have denied me membership in the junior year. In my 
last year of high school, | took Chemistry and Physics courses. Because | did well in both these 
courses, my grades soared. 

Charles Zimmerman, Jim Bly, and Joe Bellassai were chums from Harris School. They 
checked their homework with each other. There were times that | had a problem in Geometry 
and sought their help. It was given reluctantly. So, | decided | was not in with them. 
Whenever, | had a problem, especially in Geometry, | would go early before school classes 
started and ask Mr. James Laurence to help. | always presented my problem and my attempt at 
a solution. Then | would ask for a hint. He was most helpful to me. This procedure lessened 
my peeve with Zimmerman, Bly, and Bellassai. | was only a schoolmate, never a friend. Justa 
friendly kind of acquaintance. 

Years later, after graduation, | returned to North High and went to see Mr. J. Laurence. 
He was cordial and asked how things were going. | told him that about 45 students had chosen 
pre-medical classes and that more than half had decided to go for another major. He asked 
about some of the students from North High and | told him that many had done fair but not 
spectacular but that | was doing well. In a casual manner, almost disappointed, he said, “1 
thought that maybe you would not have done well.” | could never understand why he would 
say such a thing. | left never to return to visit anyone at North High. | knew what | had done. 
My only satisfaction came later. | had Dr. Selby for Algebra and Trigonometry at Akron 
University in my freshman year. | was doing well in the class, and he asked me to come to his 
office. He asked me to give up pre-medical courses and become a mathematician. | told him 
that | still wanted to be a doctor. He responded by saying that’s nonsense. | was one of his 
best math students that he had over a considerable time. | thanked him, then as an 
afterthought, | asked, “How about Mr. J. Laurence.” He said, “He is a good mathematician but 
not like you.” | was in my glory. At last someone really saw me for the talent | had. For months 
later he always told me | was making a mistake. So, | said to him that if | don’t get into medical 
school, | will become a mathematician and a chemist. Obviously, | never had to accept this 
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alternative. 

Setting aside Mr. J. Laurence’s remarks, | must add that | learned well from him and he 
was an excellent mathematician and during the war, he went to NASA and made a significant 
contribution?+. He was an excellent teacher. Some years later, | met him, and he 
enthusiastically said, “| have watched your successful career with eagerness.” His earlier 
remarks may have been more a feeling of being letdown by his other students rather than a 
disappointment in me. 

Other moments of happy days at North High School were in my last year in high school. 
Because | had decided to go into science, | wanted to take Chemistry along with Physics. | had 
been persuaded to take four years of Latin but this would not allow me to take more science. 
Since the Latin teacher for the fourth year was Smetts, who | had had the third year, and she 
was a poor Latin teacher, | decided to take Chemistry at the same time | took Physics. My 
homeroom teacher warned me that | was carrying a heavy program. Both courses demanded 
laboratory time which was time-consuming. 

Along with Chemistry and Physics, | had American History and American Literature. In 
Chemistry class | was with third year students. A good number of them were outstanding 
students. One of the girls was one who had advanced grade levels twice when she was in the 
elementary grades. Mr. Zimmerman was the Chemistry teacher and he was an easy going 
lovable man. 

He was a soft grader which came to light unexpectedly when he was gone to have an 
eye operation. A substitute teacher from Kent State by the name of Galante, took over during 
Mr. Zimmerman’s absence. He was tough and demanding. After a week he wanted to know 
what the class knew so he would then know what to teach. It so happened that on the day of 
the test, | came down with a severe case of flu. | was out for the rest of the week. When | re- 
turned, he needed to test me. He asked if | had discussed the test with anyone. | told him that 
| had not. He believed me and | was given the same test. A few days later, he had me come to 
his office and said that he was saddened and was not able to understand why the class average 
was low and the highest grade was 75 and that | had gotten a 92 on the test. Of course, | had 
no answer for him. The reward came from his spending time with me which was wonderful. 
We became friends and he was a friend of Dr. Selby, my mathematics professor. 

Mr. Zimmerman came back to teach, and he was aware that the class was mediocre so 
he had me teach at times. My last semester in Chemistry | had 100 on my final examination 
and my homeroom teacher, Miss Helen Rook, did not believe it and had checked it with Mr. 
Zimmerman. He told her, “Yes, that’s the right grade.” Miss Helen Rook and | had a hot and 
cold relationship. 

| was on the committee to choose the class of 39’s ring. Various companies pushed 


11 James C. Laurence dies 25, July 2007, in Ashland, Ohio. He is listed as having worked for NASA as a Physicist. He 
enlisted in the Army Acquisition Corps ,2 July 1943. 
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their products, and the committee would make a choice. Again, | was sick when one company 
showed their wares and on the day | was present, a set of rings were shown. | did not like 
them, and | tried to convince the committee of this. Helen Rook found out and told me | was 
interfering in the choice. | left the committee. The committee chose that ring and later | found 
out she and this company had made a deal. | lost a lot of respect for her. She was the teacher 
advisor for the graduating class. | never bought a ring. It was gaudy and poorly made. | don’t 
believe she was happy when | was one of the nominees for class president. | did not win that 
election. David Chamberlain won and he was willing to let Helen Rook guide him. David was 
very popular and liked by the class. He and | had been friends and remained friends. 

During that year, David Chamberlain aspired to go to West Point Academy. He had no 
sponsor, so | told him to join the Army and then take the competitive entrance test. | had 
found this information out during the summer when | had gone to Fort Benjamin Harrison near 
Indianapolis, Indiana for the Civil Army Training Program. He did this and went on to West 
Point. He eventually became a Brigadier General in the air force. He married Audrey Baker, our 
classmate. 

| remember being my usual competitive student in Helen Rook’s American Literature 
class. | was never sure where | stood with her. After a particular class, she came out of the 
classroom and called me. | was halfway down the stairs to the first floor and she asked me to 
wait. | had no idea what was to follow since she and | were not really friendly. She had accused 
me of sabotaging the ring choice and | had reminded her that an adult should not reach a 
decision before she consulted me to find out the truth. So, you see, | was ready for the worst. 
She, in a kind voice, said | want you to know that you are a real asset to the class and that she 
enjoyed my comments. Well, that was heaven sent and | wallowed in the praise for some time, 
now | knew in a vague way, that | made sense when | recited in class. Praise from an enemy is 
true and it was unsolicited. This did not mean that we could ever be friends. | found out later 
from teachers who did become my friends that she was a difficult person to get along with. A 
shame that she missed out. 

One of the activities | looked forward to in school was assemblies. | remember a male 
harpist who made the harp actually talk. Bernie Harris (now an attorney-at-law) sang songs of 
that period with much professional tact. Hugh Smith, principal, led rallies for the forthcoming 
sports events. 


One vivid memory of an assembly involves my future wife, Anita Lalli, and her lifelong 
best female friend, Alice Martin (now married to Danny Testa). We were being presented with 
an assembly on literary characters by the Ex-Libris Club supervised by Miss Bartlett. Alice was 
dressed like “Little Miss Muffet” and Anita wore a red dirndl skirt and with a puffed sleeved 
blouse like “Carmen.” 

Since | really liked playing sandlot baseball and football, | wanted to participate in 
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sports. The only sports possible were track and wrestling, because | only weighed ninety-five 
pounds. | was not tall enough for basketball and not big and muscular enough for football. | 
did go out for track but soon found that others were leaner and stronger than me. | could 
never hope to train vigorously enough to build up the speed and strength. | was eliminated 
soon into the training period. Wrestling was left. | was matched with Peter Piazza who was 
older and weighed between 130-140 pounds. To put it mildly, | lost heart trying to struggle 
with someone not in my weight class. | left high school sports with no hope of return. | 
decided that perhaps playing tennis would be the way to go. | played tennis with friends, 
especially Steve Flasco. A tennis court was newly constructed behind North High which was 
most welcomed. Tennis in the 1930’s-1940’s was for the well-to-do. Later on, the city built 
tennis courts near the Akron Zoo and we went there to play. 

Steve, Palmer, the Rossi brothers, and | went to the YMCA on Bowery Street on Saturday 
mornings. We played basketball and went swimming. | found basketball difficult because the 
basket seemed miles away and the ball was huge in my hands. It was not fun to play basketball 
until | grew and was in high school physical education classes. | never cared for physical 
education. It was forty-five minutes of sweat, stink, and showers which made me sweat more. 
Physical Education was for four years. | would have preferred taking another foreign language 
like French. 

Actually, Miss Mary Plane, my 3rd year homeroom teacher, wanted to teach me. | came 
early to school. | used the early room period (8:00 am) to study. She told me that she was 
willing to teach me. When she could, she would say French phrases to me. | begged her not to 
do this. | needed the study period for other subjects. She had never married and no doubt 
teaching was her whole life, even her social life. | appealed to her and found her rather 
charming—a bit too heavy but still enjoyable to know. During one summer vacation | did 
attempt to teach myself French but gave it up because | had no way to learn how to speak it. 

It was during the first year of high school that | crystallized my wish to become a 
physician. | corresponded with my cousin Jasper in Brooklyn, New York who was interested in 
science. We had a correspondence which gave more stimulus to reading science. Take for 
instance the book Crucibles by Bernard Jaffe, who was Jasper’s high school Biology teacher. 
Reading this book broadened my scientific horizon. It was hypnotic in its rendering so | needed 
to read more. Triumph Over Pain written by Fulop Miller traces the development of anesthesia 
to the present. To become a partner in this science, medicine, to ease men’s pain gave purpose 
to my desire of service. Pain, the most horrible personal experience man can feel physically, 
was now no longer necessary during surgery.. 

A small book, The Country Doctor, revealed the humanity of the physician in an era 
when few things were really effective. He had to have a barn to house the small animals given 
in payment for his services. But | must confess that the life of Clarence Darrow, a lawyer, was 
most instrumental in forming the idea of a life given to furthering the defense of those who 
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could least defend themselves. He took on the most controversial trials which had at its center 
the defense of truth. His defense of the “Scopes Monkey Trial” brought forward the viability of 
the concept of evolution. Truth is what must be sought in the healing of the sick. Science was 
the best instrument of inquiry to make the best diagnosis so that one might institute the 
essentially most practicable solution. Biology and the hard sciences became my focus in the 
preparation toward pursuing medicine as a career. 

The history of medicine was my focus. | went to the library and read all that was 
available. | had a fairly good idea of medicine from the Greeks to the present. | remember 
reading Alexis Carrel’s book on experiments having to do with suturing blood vessels and the 
growth of tissue and organs in vitro. He won the Nobel Prize. He originally was from France 
and later came to Rockefeller Center. There were other individuals like Compton and Milliken 
who dealt with the field of physics. Louis Pasteur, Koch and Ehrlich, biologists who worked in 
the field of biology especially with bacteria. The germ theory proved to be the cause of many 
fatal illnesses. Also, there was Jenner, who brought about the smallpox vaccination. The list 
goes on and on of the many pioneers in physics, chemistry, biology and anthropology that | 
immersed my self during my high school days. 

Yet my curiosity was not just limited to science but | also had interests in art, literature 
and languages. | bought an art book when | was 14 years old and was fascinated by the ability 
of painters and sculptors. Because | did not have much talent in this area, | just became a silent 
bystander and developed a lifelong appreciation of the fine arts. Going to museums is a must in 
my entire life. 

My other attempt was to read Aristotle’s philosophy. | abandoned this because it gave 
me such a headache in trying to understand it. | realized it was beyond me. | decided to wait 
until | went to college to try to read him. 

Adventure stories were my favorites. Especially books dealing with pirate adventures 
on the high seas. One of my favorites was Alexander Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo. It 
awakened in me the need for justice and to be aware that others may use you for their own 
advantage. Also, you should, even in adversity, prepare and educate yourself and be prepared 
for whatever contingency might arise in life. 

| was now on alife pilgrimage of study and with an insatiable thirst to know what was 
known. One lifetime would never be enough. So, you are always left with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. For me, death is the culprit which denies this, but one must do the best since 
Nature has bestowed a wonderful gift of awareness and then takes it away. 

The study of science had such a deep influence on me that my strong religious faith 
began to erode. The more science and objective truth | became aware of the more difficult it 
was to believe in miracles and the absoluteness of how religion had forestalled science, 
especially the natural sciences. | began to conclude that the world just did not seem to need a 
God. The dogmatic and strict personal restriction left very little personal decisions and | was 
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increasingly coming up with feelings of independent thought. | was going through the normal 
adolescent depersonalization and deauthorization of parents and all the other adults and 
authority. The creation story did not fit well into the ideas of evolution, especially those of 
Charles Darwin. | stopped going to Mass and slowly withdrew from the hold the church had on 
my life. The church seemed only able to prohibit but had no knowledge of personal needs in 
the area of sex, science, and rivalry with other religions. | became aware that it was biased and 
downright bigoted. It did not make sense for me to be abandoned from the sexual sphere, 
science, and in my relationships with non-Catholic. The church was absolute, had all the 
answers and did not allow for personal expression. It was the final arbiter in morals and ethics 
and a thing called natural law. Yet the study of history and anthropology revealed all sorts of 
beliefs good or bad, maybe downright stupid. 

These feelings for religion stayed with me until | was 17 years old. | had not been 
confirmed. The family and my own conscience began to work on me to be confirmed. Even 
though | was at odds with some of the teachings, | was aware of the fire of hell and the loss of 
heaven. | decided to give the church another chance. | went to adult religion classes to 
prepare for confirmation. It so happened that Father Petros was the teacher, and he took a far 
less absolute position on evolution and was more modern in his views on science. This left 
some aspects of my life free of the church and allowed me to be more comfortable with some 
aspects of Catholicism. | took the name of Anthony as my confirmation name and used the 
church’s common sponsor. The bishop asked if | was a believer and then gave me the usual 
ritual admonition slap tap on the cheek of my face. The ever-paternalistic church ritualized 
admonition. It would have been better if they had shaken my hand and congratulated me. | 
had become a soldier of Christ—a militaristic designation—not a good model for a church that 
was trying to say that God was love. | don’t remember much love. What | remember is going 
to confession at 2-4 week intervals because of my sins. Many were manufactured and never 
had to be confessed. Later | found out that mortal sins were confessable only. Venial sins only 
needed an act of contrition and communion. All those years of going through all that 
unnecessary emotional pain was unconscionable. This did not endear me to the church. During 
college, | was a very lukewarm Catholic and | did not return until | was married. 

Graduation in 1939 from North High was most welcomed. At rehearsal for the 
convocation at Central High School, | looked around me and saw the 250 students who made 
up the class. | had never seen many of these students in my four years of high school. The 
graduation ceremonies were boring, especially the speeches by the students. They were 
fashioned by the teachers, and all sounded as though each student was at least 30 years old. 
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A great experience took place sometime in 1936 when the 
Dionne quintuplets were born in Canada. We had 
purchased a 1935 Studebaker and we were going to see the 
quintuplets. It was a long trip but one full of expectations. 
We did see them but like many of these events it was more 
commercial than | thought it would be. We made other 
trips with our car. We went to New York to visit our 


Front: Bart Clemente (Tony lati W dinP beac | Th 
Clemente’s son), Back: Me and relatives. e staye In Pennsylvania ina motel. e rooms 


Jasper (Tony Clemente’s son) were individual cottages. These were not the modern 
motels of today, but this allowed people to go long distances by being able to lodge with some 
degree of comfort. Usually, food was packed in picnic baskets and eaten on the road in the car. 
Picnic areas were not available. Turnpikes and superhighways were not available. All the roads 
were well paved but single lane. 


Living at 345 E. York Street our neighbors were the Jones, Collins, Donohoes, Prices, 
Denholms and the Biddingers. Next door lived the Greenwalds. Mr. Greenwald was in 
construction. | believe he and second wife lived upstairs and they rented the first floor. She 
was a rather unpleasant woman who was always critical. She would never quite pull the shade 
down in the bathroom and occasionally this offered me an anatomy lesson. At that age, it was 
appreciated, and | tucked it away knowing rather than guessing about a woman’s anatomy. 
However, to be honest it had a large erotic component to it. 

Our other neighbors were very nice. The Price family was more private than the rest. 
They mixed infrequently with the neighbors. When my brother Jasper had his 21st birthday, my 
parents invited all his peers to the party. When | reached 21, there was no such party. | was in 
college and getting ready for medical school. In all honesty, that year was 1942 and we were at 
war. My brother was in the Army and the nation rationed foodstuff. Also, my friends from 
childhood were no longer close so it was a moot question for any celebration. | really never 
needed a party. My parents loved me unconditionally. 


That summer before college | went to CMTC camp 
at Fort Harrison in Indianapolis, Indiana. | had been to 
Fort Harrison the year before with Steve Flasco and we 
were paid by the distance from home. We made $30 
for the month of July. We dressed in Army clothes, 
lived in tents that housed 4-6 persons and we ate at 


Note from Rebecca: The caption on the the mess hall. | went out for wrestling but was not 
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fired browning machine guns and 303 World War | rifles. The kick in the shoulder was very 
strong. They drilled us and took us on long marches which were extremely dull. Most of the 
fellows did not want KP but | did. KP meant that you were not drilling and out in the hot 
summer heat. The cooks were young regular Army and they made fresh bread and they also 
put aside the best cuts of meat. You could have all the sweets you wanted. These special meal 
treats made KP a joy. After all, we were not real soldiers, only make believe. Little did we know 
that a few short months World War II would start. 

The most uncomfortable experience was gasmask drill. We put on WW | rubber gas 
masks and were made to walk through a field of tear gas. The masks were very uncomfortable 
and wearing them for more than 10 minutes would have been torture. For me to see myself as 
a soldier or a warrior was unthinkable. | was highly enthusiastic once | left the camp, | would 
embark on my life career. Once the war in Europe broke out, the future for any able-bodied 
man was made uncertain. 

The usual pronouncements by President Roosevelt were that no American boy would 
fight in foreign wars became a vacuous promise. By December 7, 1941, it became a moot 
question as we were all liable to the conscription draft. 

My brother, Jasper’ and cousin, Jimmy, were called to arms by 
the draft. | thought my brother would be rejected because he wore 
eyeglasses. He was not turned down and my recollection was that he 
wanted to do his part in the war effort. My mother, father, and sister 
were heartbroken. | had mixed feelings because | had also signed for 
the draft. Feelings ran high against Hitler and the Nazis. Ina moment 
of patriotism, exuberance took over, then the reality of being killed or 
injured chilled those patriotic ideas. 

Regardless, we who were able bodied would have to go. By the 
end of 1941, | had finished two years of Pre-Med 
studies. The government wanted to have 


Jasper Clemente 


enough physicians so | was able through the draft board, to get a Second 
Lieutenant’s reserve commission and this way | would not be drafted in 
the regular draft. If | did not stay in the Pre-Med program, then | would 
be subject to the draft. My cousin, Jasper, who was only a Biology major 
was drafted. He went to India and contracted malaria and was later 
discharged from the Army. My brother was in combat for 36 months 


_ = and came down with malaria and was mustered out of the service. He 
Jimmy Clemente was in the African, Sicilian, Italian and French campaigns. 


12 His daughter Bernadette and grandson, Ross, have created a YouTube playlist of recordings her father did about 
his experiences in WWII. These can be found at 
https://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PLJDzZ1qNVai3uMZkRke6et1inHyhIDOGII 
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Akron University 

In 1942, | met Anita Lalli who would become my wife. | usually ate lunch with 
classmates who met in the auditorium of Akron University’s Simmons Hall. Dan Witwer and his 
future wife, Dixie Lewis, also ate there. We had lively conversations, usually about our studies 
and of course, world happenings. The war was always high on the agenda. This particular 
noon, Dixie told me about a lovely Italian girl who worked in the library and that | should try to 
date her. At first, | thought she was teasing me, but she was serious. She and Dan were high 
school sweethearts and felt sorry that | was not dating. | was engrossed in my studies and 
thought a relationship would only hamper me and secondly, | was poor and had no funds to 
spend on a date. My family was not anxious for me to be derailed from my ambition. | told 
Dixie that | was not interested in Italian girls. However, it would not hurt to see who she was 
talking about so when | went to the library, | made it a point to get a glimpse of Anita. She had 
been a year behind me at Forest Hill and North High School. At times, | saw her with her sister, 
Lidia, on the Tallmadge bus. Anita was very pretty, alert, and efficient at the library job. She 
was working her way through college. | instantly became attracted so to make sure, | did more 
studying in the library where she worked. | then was sure that | wanted to date her. It so 
happened that a play was to be performed on campus. If | could get an extra ticket, then | 
would ask her. A friend of mine, Anthony Campanale, who never used his identification card to 
get free play tickets, let me use it. | got an extra ticket. With two tickets, | then decided to ask 
Anita. About a week before the play, | saw her on campus and asked her if she would go to the 
play with me. She said yes but she already had tickets for the play on Friday night with some 
girlfriends. | told her that | had two tickets for Saturday night. She readily reassured me that 
she would tell her friends that she would not be going with them. | was overjoyed that she had 
accepted and prided myself on my strategy to have the other ticket, since | had never dated nor 
did | know her well enough to request that she use her identification for the other ticket. It just 
wasn’t gentlemanly to do that. We went to the play by bus because | did not have any other 
form of transportation. | think my brother had the car for that night. Anita and | hit it off 
quickly. She was polite, charming, and well informed and such an excellent conversationalist. 
We didn’t lack for things to talk about. The only silence was while we watched the play. | 
remembered joking with Dr. Fox who was my Bacteriologist professor. Apparently, the play had 
some scenes that were a bit scary and Anita remembers reacting with fear. After the play we 
went to her house and | only expected to leave her and go home. As it happened, she invited 
me in and made some corn fritters and chocolate milk. The corn fritters were tasty. She wore a 
black dress with a form fitting jacket that had buttons down the front. She was beautiful and | 
could hardly believe that | was there with such a splendid person. 

Our conversation covered many areas but what stands out in my memory was dissecting 
the book of Genesis and how it might be seen from an early idea of evolution. Science for me 
was everything. Anita took out her Bible which she had paid $2.50 for and | went from reading 
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it and expounding. We talked into the night. | left about 2:00 am on Sunday morning. | 
thought later, on the way home, that | may have bored her. But on Monday at school, she told 
me that it was the best evening that she ever had on a date. This gave me courage that | might 
see her again. From that moment on we were inseparable. 

At times our schedules allowed us to go to Akron University on the same bus. Once ina 
while, | was able to use the family car. On the night of my first date, | just gave her a peck of a 
kiss. | was all thumbs in those days. It actually took me a couple of dates before | got the 
courage to kiss Anita properly. | remember it was at night and she was at the front door and 
the streetlight was in her eyes. There were these large black glistening eyes glowing like limpid 
pools in the moonlight and | weakened and kissed passionately. What a wonderful feeling. | 
had never kissed any woman before and her kissing me at the same time was pure heaven. | 
knew then that we were meant for each other. It has been that way all our lives. | was a most 
happy lucky guy. Anita knew that we should finish our education and that since we knew we 
had a future together, that we would make sure that we would honor our need to finish our 
education. She was in Sociology and might go on to get her Masters in Social Work. However, 
she decided to marry me when she finished her BA at the university. 

Often at noon, Anita and | would meet for lunch, and we shared our lunch. During the 
summer of 1942, | went to Camp Manatoc to help prepare the camp for the Boy Scouts who 
would come for the summer. | missed Anita so | sent her a postcard relating the activities | was 
into. Also, | mentioned that my mother, sister and brother had planned to visit me and maybe 
she would come. My mother did in fact bring her and | was happy to see her. My family really 
liked Anita, but they feared that our relationship might distract me from my studies. | tried to 
give reassurance to my family but being protective they remained cautious. 

One day after the camp visit, my parents paid a call to the Lalli’s and talked about the 
two of us. Both families were anxious that our studies would not be interfered with. Yet | knew 
that my father was from the old school and worried about the relationship since other Italian 
boys fell in love and gave up their studies. They were well intended and both families showed 
their love for us respectively. | gave my parents reassurance that Anita and | were above board 
and would not be doing anything that would compromise the future. A pregnancy would have 
been disastrous, and Anita and | had promised and kept the promise of no sex until we were 
married and this we did. Not easy but since | was away at medical school for a year and a half 
before we married, it helped a great deal. Anita and | were very realistic and knew that 
abstinence for a short time would be fine especially when one realizes that marriage is a 
lifetime of loving. The sacrifice was intended and held to. 

Soon after | dated Anita, her brothers Tony, age 12, and Freddy, age 9, became friends 
with me. | recall one day | went to see Anita, and both came to me and asked me who | was 
and | told them | was Bart. They carried on with the conversation and became possessive of 
me. | thought of getting rid of them by using a bribe of a quarter, but | didn’t follow through. | 
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actually liked them, and we had a friendship. Once Freddy said to Anita, “It’s our turn today.” 
Anita and | got a big kick out of this. So much so that | did spend time with them without Anita. 
| believe she was glad that | took them under my wing. Once after an outing at the Gorge 
Metropolitan Park, Freddy was fatigued and wanted me to carry him. Eventually | had him get 
on my back and took him home piggyback to Ranney Street. Tony was a good sport and walked 
all the way. It was a long walk for a 9-year-old. | still remember that Anita and | took the boys 
to a hamburger restaurant, and they had a good time. Tony was taking clarinet lessons and was 
doing well on it. He thought of eventually becoming proficient enough to play in a symphony 
orchestra. 

Tony and | had many conversations and he was intelligent. One time in a very serious 
mood, he said that he could only be a clarinet player and that he could not aspire to anything 
like my going to medical school. He said, “You are smart and | don’t feel | am like that.” | said, 
“Tony, you are smart and only 12 years old and doing fairly well on the clarinet. That is what 
you are sure of. However, as time goes by, you too will see things different.” | told him not to 
decide too early. | told him that |am sure you could also go to medical school. At that time | 
must have appeared as a Herculean figure to him. As fate would have it, he did go on to 
medical school and did exceedingly well, ending up with a magnificent career in Radiology with 
a national and international reputation of excellence. He set aside his dream of being a 
clarinetist for the crowning achievement of being a Doctor of Medicine. Freddy was not as 
dedicated student, but he has a charming personality which endeared him to all. Once the Lalli 
family went to Warren, Ohio to visit Lalli’s compare and commare. Violet, their daughter, was 
going with Vincent Citrone. They invited me to play tennis and Freddy came along. He sat be- 
side Violet in the car and in seconds, he was running his hand over her knee. She didn’t say 
anything, and | thought, boy, this kid is a fast worker. | reminded Freddy of this at times. 
Freddy went on and finished college at Kent State. He did a tour of duty in Korea. Both Tony 
and Freddy were a delight and | hope that in some way | played a role in their youth that might 
have been a turning point for them. 

Lidia, Anita’s sister, was in nursing school at Akron City Hospital and was also a cadet in 
the armed service. She was going with Tom Schlosser who fought in W.W.II| and was wounded 
and lost an eye. They married and he went to work at General Tire Company. 


College Days 

The idea of college began to loom ever so close. In the later years of high school, | had 
finalized my desire to pursue science and it was to find its expression in the field of medicine. | 
had a good grasp of mathematics, the science of chemistry and physics were ever present, and 
so | was prepared for whatever fate would hand out. | was well aware of the competitiveness 
of being accepted into a medical school, so | always kept my options open. If | was not 
accepted into medical school, | would then pursue math and chemistry. 
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September of 1939 rolled around quickly from a lazy but not unfruitful summer. A 
relative of my cousin Jasper wanted a house painted and | had finished painting our own house, 
so | was now a master painter. If | recall, | received $50 for the job. | recall that Cousin Jasper 
was not as efficient. That summer | began to realize that he was difficult. Be that as it may, he 
did go back to Brooklyn and continued with his studies at Saint John’s College. He was majoring 
in biology and | thought that he would eventually try for entrance to a college of medicine. In 
fact, he was drafted into the Army and ended up in India. 

John Damianoff, Joe Pappano and | went on the first day together to the University of 
Akron. John had access to the family car and for a while, he picked us up and took us. After the 
first 6 weeks’ examination, many of the students did not return. John did not last long in 
college, but Joe Pappano did. | remember that there were about 45 people hoping to make it in 
the pre-medical program. The chemistry and math courses were too difficult for many. 
Actually, after 4 years of schooling, only 4-5 pre-meds made it and | happened to have the 
highest grades and won the pre-med prize upon graduation in June 1943. It was the Esgar 
Bowen Foltz, M.D. Pre-Med Prize. One hundred dollars was the amount offered. | was not 
present to receive it because | was already at Ohio State and in the midst of taking my final 
examination for the first quarter of medical school. Because of the war, my 4 years of college 
were condensed into 3.5 years. School was year around in 1942. 

The University of Akron had the humanities courses in the first 2 years which every 
student had to take and | was in pre-med, so | was attending classes with others who were 
majoring in chemistry and future engineers etc. Only in the last 2 years was | able to take 
biological courses. English was a must for the first year as well as ROTC, mathematics and the 
humanities. | eventually ended with 3.5 years of chemistry. 

| was lucky to attend Akron University in 1939. My father was working at the Quaker 
Oats Co. and at the end of the year, he received a bonus. It usually came to about $150 a year. 
With this bonus, living at home and using the city bus, | was able to pay for college. It was still 
the depression years, and most families were unable to fund their children’s college. When | 
stayed a full day at school, my mother packed a lunch for me. | bought milk at Reiter’s Milk Co., 
which was across the street from Olin Hall. 

During the first year, | ate my lunch with George Gingo, Tony Campanale and Mario 
Difederico. Mario, later in life, was President of the Firestone Rubber Co. Tony became an 
engineer and George taught mathematics in high school. We certainly enjoyed each other. 
When one thinks about this group, we all had started kindergarten at Bryan School, and were 
together at North High School. George Gingo was close to me during the freshman year 
because he always checked his algebra and trigonometry with me. | usually did my math the 
night before class, and he would come on his bike from Charles Street to my house on E. York 
Street. Often, he was not able to solve one or two problems and asked for my help. It got so 
that Dr. Selby became suspicious that someone was copying the other person’s work. | got 
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almost a 98-99 grades on my work and George did also. | told Dr. Selby that we checked our 
work out and that George always sat a distance from me when tests were given. | usually sat in 
the front row and could not copy anyone, | told him. George sat two rows away but at an 
angle. His tests were not as good as mine, but later George told me he could read my pencil 
movements as | wrote out the letters and numbers. | could hardly believe this, but we were 
safe because Dr. Selby was sure that George, sitting far from me, could not possibly copy my 
work. 

George always thanked me for helping him with his math. The astonishing fact is that 
he then taught the subject. | remember that in my freshman year in algebra at Jennings High, a 
girl by the name of Daugherty copied a test paper of mine. Although we had 45 minutes to 
finish the test, it only took me about 30 minutes to finish. This girl was pretty but a real dullard 
at math. She grabbed my finished test and started to copy it. | was not able to get it back 
because Miss Crisp was roaming around the room monitoring students. | decided that if this gal 
would not give it back or hand it in with her test, that | would quickly write out a new test. As it 
turned out, she did turn my paper in at the end of the period. | took her actions as one of 
friendship and interest but when | asked to walk her home and carry her books, she rebuffed 
me. My own consolation was that she was too dumb for me and that in the future, she was 
never able to snatch my paper again. | turned my paper in as soon as | checked the work and 
then | went to the teacher’s desk and deposited it. This caused another problem. | finished 
before the others and my turning the test in early was like | was saying, “It’s easy.” Yet for the 
other students it was a tough test. 


Akron University campus was small with a great deal of green space. The buildings were 
old and only Simmons Hall was recently built. My classes for the humanities were in Simmons 
Hall. The classroom held about 300 students. The rest of the hall had classrooms for math, 
conference rooms and faculty offices. My math courses were in Simmons Hall. Chemistry was 
in the old Knight Building east of Buchtel Hall. English was taught in the basement of Buchtel 
Hall. Physics later was on the first floor of Simmons Hall. The library east of Buchtel Hall 
became my favorite place to study and do my research. There were places you could literally 
hide from other students wanting your homework or laboratory workbooks. 

During the week before school started, students were interviewed and because of the 
large number of the freshman class, | was not interviewed by the dean of men, Mr. Gardner, | 
was interviewed by Mrs. Keating. She was very candid and told me that not many students in 
pre-med made it academically through the first year of chemistry. | told her that | was not 
going to be one of those who failed. She gave me a smile as though saying we will wait and see. 
(Years later, | was involved as a consultant in her care. She was ona lifesaving respirator, a 
victim of chronic obstructive pulmonary disease. She wanted to turn off the machine and 
wanted to die. A few weeks later, the family gave their permission to remove her from the 
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machine and she died.) 

| did make the Dean’s list and then knew that | would make it through Akron University. 
| must say that | enjoyed most of my Professors and was happy that only a small number were 
difficult. Dr. Cool, who taught Qualitative Analysis, had a strange way of announcing whether 
you had detected correctly the chemical in the test tube with the unknown chemical. If you got 
it correct he would emerge from his office with a serious look but if you did not get it correctly 
he had a sardonic smile on his face. One day my friend Dan Witwer and | had to make up one 
that | had not been able to since | missed a lab day due to the flu. After we both got our results, 
which were correct, we talked about things we would like to do in the future. | said that | 
wanted to write a book. Dr. Cool responded with his usual smile, “And add to the confusion 
already out there.” | thought he was being a smartass, but | believe he was absolutely right. 
Many write books feeling a great moral need but usually the contents do not stand up with the 
passing of time. Usually, books reveal the times in which they are written and not the real 
value outside of being informative. They are historical ruins. 

In September of 1939 Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia and he was a real threat to world 
peace. Prime Minister Chamberlain of England thought he might dissuade Hitler from more 
threats to the other surrounding countries but to no avail. Mussolini had gone to Ethiopia and 
Eritrea. The war in Spain was used by Hitler and Mussolini as a place to test their war ma- 
chines and were instrumental in bringing Franco to power. Stalin in Russia was also getting a 
strangle hold on those who wanted more personal free- dom. Whether one faction was fascist 
or communist it really didn’t matter they were all tyrants with no intent of benevolence. If they 
did any good it was later to be used for war. Hitler’s “Mien Kampf” was a recipe for revenge 
against France, England and the United States. It was obvious that he would resort to 
eliminating the Jews from the mainstream of society. The Christian leaders constantly harassed 
the Jews. It was the worst of times with the threat that the USA would be pulled into the war. 
The Japanese attacked on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

| became concerned that | would never complete my lifelong dream. Every able-bodied 
male was to sign up for the draft. Food rations and fuel rations were also instituted. Every 
family in the USA was involved and there was an enthusiasm to get into the war to remove 
Hitler, Mussolini and Emperor Hirohito. Sometime in 1942 my brother and some of his friends 
were in the army. | was given a special status as a student in pre-med and entered into the 
army reserves. The war eliminated the great depression. Everyone who wanted to work was 
employed. 

For there to be enough physicians the government sped up the training of doctors. 
Instead of the usual 12 months for an Internship it was reduced to 9 months. This accelerated 
my schooling so by going during the summer | was able to graduate 6 months earlier and start 
medical school in March of 1943 instead of September of 1943. 

The news was constantly about the war and the war effort. People were being 
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encouraged to do things for the war effort. In 1942, Bill Davis and | had an idea to recycle agar - 
to grow bacteria. Agar came from the Pacific and would no longer be commercially available. 
We took over a room in an old part of the campus and started to work on the problem. We 
tried many kinds of solutions but did not seem to make any headway. We had inadvertently 
left some agar in a pan and we did not realize that a leaky faucet literally bleached the agar and 
we realized that it was simply a matter of running water through and dissolving out all the 
constituents. Eureka, we thought! Unfortunately, we found out that someone had beaten us 
to it. However, we did present our work to the Eta Chapter of Phi Sigma Biology Honorary and | 
was given membership. In order to obtain membership, you had to have a B average in Biology 
and do a research paper. | was carrying 18 hours of classes most of the time and this includes 
laboratory time. | was literally in class, a laboratory, or the library. | lived the life of a scholar 
monk - | had little recreation time, maybe | would get away and go to the movies. Many of my 
friends were in the army so they were no longer available. For about the first two years of 
college | did manage to go to Scout meetings. By then | had become assistant scoutmaster. | 
put in place more formal didactic courses to help the scouts to successfully pass their merit 
badge test. So, | also went camping with them when | could. My scouting experience from the 
age of 13 to when | left for medical school was maturing and opened me to the larger non- 
Sicilian segments of the American society. The larger society was English, German and Irish and 
these groups held onto a sense of superiority over Sicilians, Italians and Negroes (now called 
black Afro-Americans). Yet in fact the center of western culture was Greco-Roman. Our 
education because of the language being English was completely from the English source. 
During these early years we who were first born?? were eager to be Americanized, after all our 
parents left poverty hoping to fulfill the American dream. 

College was highly competitive. Science students were grouped into the same courses. 
A fellow chemistry student once approached me. He asked me to not do well so he could get 
an A in the course instead of me. | told him straight out that | was not in competition with him 
but with future candidates applying for medical school. This was not the answer he was looking 
for. It was true that pre-med students took required courses to be eligible for admission to the 
college of medicine. This intramural competition was also true for the biological courses. For 
example, | took Zoology. It so happened that | had a severe cold and was unable to take a 
major examination. On my pledge to Dr. Kraatz that | had not seen nor talked to anyone about 
the test, he gave me the same test. The grades had been posted and everyone in the class was 
graded on the curve. Unfortunately for them my numerical grade was extremely high so that 
everyone lost a letter grade. | had the only A. From then on no one would talk to me, 
especially when fraternity brothers had a file of tests going back a few years that were used by 
them to study. Even so | still did better without their input, It made for a lonely life at college. 

During Organic Chemistry | got my first failure, a 57 on a major test. | realized that Dr. 
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Cook’s test did not reflect his lectures or the text. | scrambled and went to the bookstore and 
bought an Organic Chemistry problem book. Would you believe it, this was where he was 
getting the questions for the test. Using this book, | improved remarkably after this. 

The library was a haven and at the same time a great source of information to be used. 
The studies were very demanding, and you made friends with those in your various classes. 
Dan Witwer and Dixie Lewis were close throughout the years. Dan and Dixie were guests at my 
parents’ home, and | was a guest at Dan’s home on Ira Street in south Akron. They had gone to 
Garfield High. James Algea was a classmate who was very bright and he did well in chemistry 
and math. Charles Allen, a schoolmate of Dan’s became a friend. William Davis, who had a 
father, uncle and a grandfather who were physicians in Akron was a close classmate. He later 
entered Ohio State College of Medicine in 1943 when | did. 

Since | was commuting from 345 E. York Street to Akron University there were still 
chores at home. | helped my mother with some house cleaning chores such as washing 
windows, sweeping the porch but | mostly helped my father with wine making and, in the 
summer, weeding the garden. My father was working at the Quaker Oats Company, and we 
took turns driving my father, Uncle Frank and Uncle Tony to work at 6:30 am. Every other week 
we drove them. At first before Jasper went to the service he drove them, then later | did the 
chore. | would then go to Akron University and have about an hour of study period. | went to a 
classroom and reviewed my homework in Math and German. This extra time was wonderful 
because | could refresh and review the material. 

ROTC (Reserve Officer’s Training Corp) was mostly a drag for me for | was at heart a 
pacifist. | found it hard to see myself in battle with the express purpose of killing another 
human. In my youth, | had identified very strongly with the tenants of religion that the most 
outrageous thing was to snuff some one’s life out. | searched into the writings and lives of men 
for answers to why man killed other people. The world was and has always been populated by 
men of peace, and compassion that was expressed in moral ethical teachings. There were also 
men of adventure, war and conquest. These men were only able to carry out their agenda if 
they were able to make their assigned foe a stranger, less than themselves and a belief that 
their culture was superior to another’s. Another culture was a threat to one’s own identity in 
the expression of your own beliefs in how to master the inner self and attend to the external 
world. Sad but none of the courses | took at Akron University seemed to provide me with the 
understanding of these contradictory ideas. Even students such as Anita who studied history 
and sociology came away with interesting ideas that captured the imagination. Why Questions 
were never answered. Perhaps Why Questions were not appropriate, things are and reveal 
what is and ever shall be. We have very few answers to what questions might lead to some 
answers and were not much better than why questions. | have come to the conclusion that one 
tries to learn and understand what is in front of you and bring to bear the fullness of your 
knowledge. 
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My two years prior to medical school and marriage to Anita were precious years. My 
relationship with Anita was one of equals. Both of us had some firm ideas about others and 
ourselves. | grew into a more comfortable person with Anita. She liked much of what | said, 
and | was enthralled by her memory, her grasp of situations and her ability to evaluate another 
person. Even if she did not like something about another person she would not let on to that 
person. Yet in our private talks, if | asked what she thought she would be candid about that 
person but never cynical nor sarcastic. It seemed more like a statement of description without 
denying that person’s sense of self-worth. Anita was my constant companion and | readily fell 
in love. | wanted to be close to her and craved her attention and her counsel. This feeling and 
thought has remained intact to this day. Often, we went to school together and if possible 
returned home together at the end of the day. 

One winter morning | picked up Anita and we drove to school. The road was snow 
covered and slippery, but | had managed to get across the North Hill Viaduct. As | approached 
the Main Street railroad crossing a train came so | applied the foot brake and discovered that | 
had no brakes. Panic struck me! | feared that we would slam into the train. | scanned the area 
quickly. Luckily, there was a gas station with a parking space next to it. | swerved into the lot 
and the car came to a stop. My life did not pass in front of me because | was too anxious to 
save our lives. Taking the bus was safer! 


Although | never joined a fraternity, life on the campus was restricted to classes and 
events sponsored by the university such as football and plays. Anita was not interested in 
football, but she was anxious to attend the plays. We certainly talked a lot about world events, 
school, literature and family happenings. Luigi, my father-in-law-to-be worked at the Goodrich 
and then worked to help build a house for Mr. Henton. Maria, my future mother-in- law, then 
was at home to take care of her two younger children, Tony and Freddy. Caring for her family 
was all-important and concern for their future was ever present. 

The war was ever present with my brother Jasper in the Rangers and there was daily 
concern for our loved ones in battle. Hitler and Mussolini were the tyrants on the world scene 
that could dash to nothing all the hopes and desires of what the future could be. The war was 
brutal for close friends died in battle. Lidia found out that Tom, her future husband, had been 
wounded and it was a terrifying time for all. Lidia trained at City Hospital and became a 
registered nurse. Tom returned because he had lost his left eye and suffered a leg wounds. He 
was wounded crossing a road at night thinking he was safe. 

In 1942 | had to take a medical aptitude test which was a requirement for application to 
medical school. Problems for the most part were objective and tied to information. One 
question had to do with quasi facts given and then quasi logic to work problems and answer 
questions. It was difficult but challenging. The results were reported as either a pass or fail. | 
had passed. 
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The remaining years of college went along rather smoothly, and | thought for sure that | 
should be accepted into medical school. Little did | realize that some average students would 
be accepted if their family had some personal influence or had given substantial monetary gifts 
to the college of medicine. | had applied to Ohio State and Western Reserve but realized 
Western Reserve would be financially out of the question. My hopes of course were on Ohio 
State. To my surprise | was asked to meet with Dr. Kraatz, head of the pre-med curriculum. He 
told me that he would do all he could to get me into Ohio State. He went on to say that they 
had to take me when they had accepted another student with fewer credentials. He alluded to 
money and family influence. Up to that time | naively believed merit and scholarship would 
prevail, well, although a shock, | was learning fast. 

As it turned out | was given an appointment for an interview at Ohio State. | dressed in 
my best suit and went to the Southern Hotel on High Street, Columbus, Ohio. To look my best, | 
went to their barbershop and had a shave and hair trim. Upon my arrival on campus, | went to 
the administration building and sat in the lobby. A tall, distinguished gentleman came through 
the lobby and greeted me. His name was Bland Stradley. Later he and a woman interviewed 
me. There were at least four to five other candidates waiting and as each left the room, they all 
looked ashamed and sweaty. They were not given a place in the school of medicine. One other 
person was asked to wait. | went in and the interview seemed kind of rote, asking questions 
that | had already answered on the application. One question in the interview was to ask me 
what | had planned to do for the poor if | were a physician. Being of the age of idealism and 
having read the “Country Doctor” and “Clarence Darrow” | told them that | would never forget 
them, and | would be of service without pay. | was asked, “Would you like to come to Ohio 
State for Medicine?” | was accepted at that moment. | had not thought that this was possible 
for me to be asked on the spot. | thought that they would decide and then send me a letter of 
acceptance. | had hoped to go to Western Reserve School of Medicine, but their tuition was 
$600 per year versus Ohio States $300 per year and my decision was easy. As the saying goes, 
it’s best to have a bird in the hand than two in the bush. 

When | arrived home Anita was at my home with my family. | had called and told of my 
on-the-spot acceptance. Anita gave me a letter from Western Reserve for an interview and this 
made me feel good, but | decided not to go. It was a simple reality that my parents could see 
me through at $300 per year at Ohio State but impossible at $600 per year. As it turned out the 
Army inducted the students in medical schools and paid for everything. If | had known this, | 
would have gone to Western Reserve. 

The final undergraduate school year was then without tension. Also because of the war 
the final four-year comprehensive examinations were suspended. 

| was in medical school and taking examinations and was unable to physically be present 
for my graduation in June 1943. | was awarded the Dr. Foltz Pre-Med prize of $100 for being 
the top premedical student scholastically. My parents were visibly proud and happy that | had 
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done so well and that my relationship with Anita had not distracted me. The truth was that 
Anita wanted the best for me. She also was a scholar and we both encouraged each other. We 
always wanted to be near each other but were ever respectful of the others need for scholastic 
growth and realistic as to the needs personally for our future. Anita had a final year and would 
not be finished until January 1944. 


College Of Medicine Ohio State University 

At last, | was on my way to becoming a physician and a life dream was in the making. 
Even though | had done well in pre-medical studies, | perceived the task of medical school as 
next to impossible. Everyone who had ever gone to medical school told horrendous tales of 
failure and great difficulties in their studies. Yet, common sense should have prevailed because 
many men had graduated and were in the world practicing medicine. The professors would be 
the ones who would warn us about the difficulties. These facts were not enough to dissuade 
me from going ahead. | had no intention of failing. | was buoyed by the inner drive to succeed. 

Several medical fraternities had contacted me, and | settled to live at the Alpha Kappa 
Kappa (AKK) house that was one block away from the College of Medicine on Neil Avenue. | 
arrived in the latter part of March 1943 and was warmly welcomed. | was assigned a room on 
the third floor sharing a room with Walter Drake. Walter was in his second year. He had 
suffered from polio and his legs were thin and he had an awkward walk. He was friendly and 
encouraging. 

Others living in the AKK house were Frank Goodnough, Roger Grid- ley, Robert Morse, 
Robert Swank and Harry Sprang. Maude Hamilton, our cook, was very maternal and a 
wonderful cook. | enjoyed all of her food and especially her baking. She not only cooked well 
but she took a personal interest in all the AKK members. In my second year when | was the 
house manager, | got to know her better. As house manager | was given free lodging with food 
and eleven dollars a month. 

The school year was divided into quarters and the length of required time to complete 
college was three full years with perhaps a week or two be- tween quarters. World War Il was 
in its second year for the U.S.A. My brother, Jasper, was drafted in late 1942 and he was 
overseas in the North African campaign. The need for physicians was a high priority. After my 
first quarter, most of the able-bodied students would be asked to give up their reserve com- 
mission and accept active duty. We were assigned to the Ohio State campus and required to 
complete our medical studies. This happened in June 1943 at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

My memory is vivid for that first day assembled in Hamilton Hall to be greeted by the 
acting dean, Rollo C. Baker, Ph.D. A short speech concerning the seriousness of our adventure 
into becoming physicians and the expectations from all of us was presented. The ever-present 
statement that some of us would not survive the first year. This prophesy came true that by 
the end of the second year, fourteen out of eighty-four students failed and were mustered into 
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the armed forces. 

The first three months were free of any military care. We were free to do whatever we 
wished. After June 1943, we were expected to fall in each morning in military formation and be 
counted. On weekends we drilled. 

Formal lectures were given for our courses in Gross Anatomy, Histology and 
Biochemistry. Time was mostly spent in the various laboratories dissecting cadavers, looking 
through microscopes at tissue slides, and carrying out many complicated chemical experiments. 
Biochemistry and Histology were individually our responsibility, but anatomy was a team of 
four students. 

Paul Bade, Saul Rosenblum, Francis Kubbs and | had table 21. Our cadaver was a black 
man in his thirties. Later | found out that he was a murderer and had been electrocuted by the 
State of Ohio. He had a burn on his head and one of his legs, which made all of us suspicious. 
Once when Tony and Freddy (my brothers-in-law) came to visit they wanted to see the State 
Penitentiary, | took them and when we viewed the electric chair, | noticed pictures of the 
condemned men, one of whom was the cadaver. 

The entire class was warned to show respect for the human body and that no 
transgression of mutilation would be tolerated by the teaching staff. Immediate suspension 
from the school would be adhered to. The team took turns at dissection and Paul Bade and 
myself did most of it. Saul Rosenblum tended to disappear. He went to other tables to see how 
well different structures were dissected out. It wasn’t until the second laboratory period that 
an incision was cut into the abdomen. This fellow was fat, and we literally swam in the fat. 
Latex gloves were useless, so we coated our hands with soap and let it dry. This way it was 
easier to clean up. Even so, the smell of embalming fluid and fat simply did not wash off well. 
At lunch that day, chicken soup was served, and the sight of the fat globules made the meal 
unappetizing. 

Besides the usual written examinations, we always had practical quizzes. In anatomy 
the structure was tagged (labeled), and the student had to write the correct answer. In 
Biochemistry, experiments of unknowns told the tale. Histology was the course in which 
students failed. The slides were of poor quality and if the preceptor moved the hair line eye 
piece on the microscope, the wrong structure would appear—thus failure. 

My mother was hospitalized in Akron with a frozen shoulder, so | came to see her. | had 
to miss a quiz by Dr. Knouff so | went to see him for a make- up quiz. He seemed friendly 
enough to say | did not have to take the quiz and it would not be part of my grade. Before | 
could question this, he said “Well, you know, | can tell by looking who will be good student.” Dr. 
Knouff believed he could tell by seeing a student in action as to his ability. This astounded me! 
| was happy not to have to take the quiz but his remark bothered me to no end. 

Dwight Palmer, M.D., and Grant Graves, M.D. (Pinky Graves) taught Anatomy. Palmer 
was sinister and | never trusted him. Pinky Graves was a nice person and he, at times, would 
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encourage me and he told me that | could do better than | was. What happened was that 
during the second quarter of Gross Anatomy, we had to depend on the dissection of all the 
students so when the structures dissected were very poorly shown, all of us suffered on some 
of the practical quizzes. | knew that if | had to talk with anyone, he would be available. 
However, going to speak with the professors was not smart because it was seen asa 
deficiency—many that did go did not make it to the second or third year. | am sure that in 
many cases the fault was with the student. The reality of what you needed to do and learn to 
become a physician quickly became evident and for some it did not meet the fantasy of the 
individual. 

Biochemistry was a disappointment. The laboratory was in no way a challenge as it had 
been in undergraduate work. John Brown, Ph.D., was the professor and an expert in fatty acids. 
George Ruggy, Ph.D., M.D., was our laboratory mentor. He was young, handsome and was the 
Man of the Year in 1946. He was then also the Junior Dean. He was a real party man, and he 
came to the AKK house often to enjoy some beer and fellowship. 

In the first year Neuroanatomy was taught by Dr. Palmer, who, besides being an 
anatomist, was also a neuropsychiatrist. He introduced the class to Adler and Freud. | 
remember enjoying going to the library and reading Adler and Freud. Studying took up most of 
my waking period—only occasionally would | go to the movies. | found a German restaurant on 
High Street near the State Capitol that made the most delicious pork sandwich soaked in pork 
gravy along with a large serving of mashed potatoes and crisp crusted bread which was washed 
down with a cold beer. 

At times, loneliness and the need to be in touch with family put me on the phone. 
Letters were frequently written to Anita. Anita was to finish her Bachelor’s Degree and then we 
would marry after my sophomore year. If | could, | would get on the Greyhound bus to spend a 
couple of days at home with my parents and Anita. The formal engagement did not come until 
November of 1943. 

Our marriage was possible due to my being inducted into the Army and remaining at 
Ohio State in the College of Medicine. This happened at the end of the first quarter at Fort 
Hayes in Columbus, Ohio. This gave me a salary as a Private First Class and a rental allowance 
and if married a further increase in allowance for one’s wife. This was just perfect and cleared 
the way toward our being married. So, | then went to the jeweler in Columbus and bought a 
diamond ring on lay away. At Thanksgiving, we were engaged, setting the date for June 10, 
1944. 

The experience at Fort Hayes was interesting. We were there about three to four days 
going through a physical examination and a series of aptitude tests. Our group from the 
College of Medicine, Dental College and Veterinarians had the highest test scores that ever 
were given at Fort Hayes. Once we passed both tests, we were fitted with military clothes and 
we wore them until graduation day, March 16, 1946. 
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Once on a visit home, prior to my engagement, | decided to go and see Anita before | 
went to see my family. When | got off on Tallmadge Ave, | found Alice Martin (Testa) who was 
going to visit Anita. They were best friends and | said to Alice, “I think I’ll go with you before | 
go home.” Alice was not sure that it would be OK but | went with her anyway. | was at Anita’s 
long enough to make plans for the evening. | then went home to be greeted by an upset 
mother. She had expected me earlier and felt that | should have come to see her first. “lam 
your mother” and then she slapped me on the face—it was unusual for her to lay a hand on me. 
| told her that she made a mistake in slapping me since | was over 21 years old and that as a 
student of medicine, | should decide my actions. |, in no way, was disrespectful to her. Anita 
was going to be my wife and that | would live my life longer with her than the time | spent in 
the original family, and that | expected her to apologize since | had never put her, my mother, 
second to anyone. She was my mother, and no other person could possibly replace either her 
nor my love for her. Anita was to be my wife, and no one was to be in the way—not even my 
mother had that privilege. My mother became remorseful. She asked to be forgiven and 
realized that | could never say one or the other was first. They were both equal to me in our 
respective love relationships. | gave her a hug and told her | knew what she had done—she 
really cared but she also knew that she had entered an area where she should not have 
entered. We had a nice cry and then she prepared supper and the mood was one of joy. This 
episode awakened some long-lasting guilt on my mother’s part. It was now that she was able 
to confess her story surrounding my birth. 

She had had a couple of children die in early childhood and some miscarriages so that 
when pregnant with me, she sought an abortion. | don’t believe my father knew about the 
abortion idea. Her family doctor, R. H. Smith, founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, talked her out 
of it. When | was born, he said, “It’s a boy and perhaps he will be a doctor someday.” 

Mother was full of guilt over her thought of aborting me. She knew she could speak 
freely and no doubt; she wanted to be forgiven for the abortion idea. | readily agreed that 
given the circumstances of always being pregnant for years was a great drain on her and that it 
was only natural to have relief through an abortion. Here | was, healthy, gave her little trouble, 
and now educated beyond their fondest dreams - a physician. She wanted to know how | felt 
about her dilemma. | gave her my forgiveness and hugged her and told her that what had 
transpired between us and up to that moment, had been exceedingly good and that was what 
was important. | told her that she should not hurt anymore. She did not have an abortion. 
That decision was the reason for forgiveness. 

The incident of putting Anita first, in her mind, must have awakened her own feeling of 
unworthiness. | reassured her that what she had suffered was personal to her and that | readily 
understood her actions and that in my mind what counted was her love, caring and guidance. 
My mother was ever encouraging, and | knew she loved me. | never had any feelings of 
rejection. Perhaps giving up the idea of abortion allowed her to give freely of herself and | 
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don’t ever remember letting her down. | was in her eyes the “cane of her old age.” She really 
pampered me; and | loved every bit of it. She gave me life—the greatest gift possible from her 
life to mine. It takes courage to be alive and both Mom and Dad gave that to all of us in the 
family. 

She had forgiven herself and | am only grateful to have a mother who in adversity was 
able to set it aside and face life head on. My mother had always done that; she may not have 
liked the problem, but she would face it and try to come up with the best possible solution. 
Both my parents did not shrink away from difficult circumstances. 

During the first year, much happened and to detail all would be too redundant. One of 
the students | had come to admire was a fellow named Buck. His father had been a professor 
of Anatomy and was very brutal. Once he kicked a stool out from under a student who was not 
able to answer his question. Buck hated his father and only entered medicine to please him. 
He was not doing well in Biochemistry, and he received a warning. One day he leaned over the 
laboratory table and said, “Bart, | am going to ace the next examination and then | am going to 
flunk out.” That is exactly what he did. His strengths were in romance languages and the 
liberal arts. | was saddened by his departure for we had struck a bond of friendship. As the 
year ended, a number of students were gone and because of the war, were quickly drafted into 
the armed forces. 


By the end of the freshman year, we were housed in the campus housing. In March of 
1944, we moved into Canfield Hall. A nice feature about Canfield Hall was the availability of 
food served cafeteria style. We did have to make our beds and we were spic and span with the 
room and our clothing. 

Prior to this, Lieutenant Otto was in command of Company D, 1552 S. U. OSU. Our 
Sergeant was Ben McCurdy. This move ruptured the existing fraternity ties. | roomed with a 
student from Phi Chi. Some of my fraternity brothers were rooming with a Jewish student. 
They were very uncomfortable about this because they were bigoted. | convinced them that 
they were in luck because he was a very bright student and liked to share his studies. It so 
happened that it came off this way and they all did better in their grades. They seemed to have 
lost some of their anti-Semitism. | was the only Sicilian (Italian) in the class and was not about 
to let David Volk be the target by their smallness. | had no problem identifying with the Jews in 
my class and furthermore, they were definitely better educated than most of the others in the 
class. However, my closest friend was Paul Bade who had a Ph.D. in Biology and now wanted to 
get his M.D. degree. He was generous with his knowledge and most generous with his car. 

Paul was part of the team at the cadaver table. After | was married, we became closer to his 
family. 

What a relief to know that the freshman year was over. It was common knowledge that 
successfully making it through the sophomore year would guarantee success in the last years. 
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The second year was the year of definite decision. In this year, the courses given were 
those that dealt with the practical side and the needed science knowledge to make it as a 
future physician. Bacteriology, Physiology, Pathology and courses in Therapeutics and 
Pharmacology were given. These courses were not only instrumental in supplying basic science 
to us, but it gave those with a very weak commitment to medicine a chance to leave at this 
early stage. At the end of the second year, fourteen of our class were no longer with us. 

Samuel Rosenfeld, M.D., taught Pharmacology and he was enthusiastic and very well 
informed. We were the last class that wrote our prescriptions in Latin and had to combine 
ingredients knowledgeably on a prescription form. He taught us well in the illness and what 
prescription was the appropriate choice. As World War II was progressing, the pharmaceutical 
houses began to compound and dispense drugs with trade names. The day of the pharmacist 
preparing medications was coming to an end and Latin was no longer used. 

Emil Bozler, Ph.D., taught Physiology and also was our laboratory instructor. Clifford A. 
Angerer, Ph.D., was in the laboratory. Emil Bozler spoke with a thick German accent. He would 
lecture, write rapidly on the blackboard and then after a time would turn to the class and say, 
“Und dis is not zo.” How | made it through this class, | will never know but | did. One had to 
read the text and supplementary material. Luckily, | had done a decent course in Physiology at 
the University of Akron. What was new was the use of animals such as dogs and cats to do 
experiments and learn the principles of Physiology. 

The course that grabbed me was Pathology. Our lecturer was a suave, very classy 
dresser named Horace B. Davidson, M.D., who never used notes and started the next lecture 
smoothly from where he left off. His course was always factual and none of the nonsense we 
had in Physiology. However, the laboratory in Pathology consisted of attending and helping 
with postmortems and looking at tissue slides for hours. We all had been warned by our 
upperclassmen with glee that there would be “pink tea.” Pink tea was a surprise quiz given 
usually at the end of our laboratory session which was around four p.m., “tea time,” pink 
because the slides were stained with a red dye. These slides were not easy to diagnose but 
again, | managed to get through this course. 

Bacteriology was given in a building across campus, and we had to lug the microscope 
and manuals which were heavy. During the winter months, it was most difficult because the 
wind blew across the open campus at Ohio State that it felt more like Siberia. 

William A. Starin, Ph.D., was our professor and he was more like a grandfather figure. 
Slow, thoughtful and always accommodating in making sure he was understood. He was a real 
joy. It so happened that in our class, there were two who had their Ph.D.’s in Bacteriology, 
Thomas White Green and Samuel Saslaw. They were our laboratory assistants. Sam eventually 
went into research in Virology and had a professorship at Ohio State. Sam was a very charming 
fellow and of all the Jewish students, Anita admired him the most. At times, after Anita and | 
were married, we took advantage of the cafeteria at Canfield Hall. There, Anita met the class 
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and we had some lively and spontaneous discussions. It was there that Sam at times visited 
with Anita and me. When we had reunions, we met Sam and his wife and we made sure that 
we visited and renewed our friendship. Sam died in the 1970’s from mesothelioma, a viral type 
of cancer—no doubt a result of his research with viruses. 

During the first two years, | was very busy making sure that | would study and secure my 
situation. Once one made it through the first two years of basic sciences, then the last two 
years would be at a more relaxed tempo. 

| did manage to visit back home and visit family and Anita. The Greyhound ride was 
over 4 hours but pleasant. | was always anxious to spend time with family and Anita. 


As | write this story, | am reminded of some episodes prior to my marriage. Especially of 
interest are things that were serious and light. The usual thing on weekends was to date or 
drink. Since | was serious with Anita, | did not date and | have never been a heavy drinker. At 
times, some of the fellows would invite me but | always feared that someone would be drunk 
and get into trouble. One weekend | was not especially burdened with the need to study so | 
took up the invitation to go to a local bar for a beer. | was promised that was all, but the gang 
(Swank, Goodnough, Sprang and Drake) wanted to visit another bar. 

At first | said “I’ll see you later.” 

“Come on, Bart. We are just going to one bar downtown.” 

| thought, “Well, why not because | thought what | had imbibed would be out of my 
system before reaching the next destination by trolley.” It also felt good to be with these guys 
so | went. In reality | only had a couple more beers and | was feeling it. On the way back, | was 
talkative, alive and enjoying the whole situation. However, one of the fellows made it clear that 
they had a bet that | could be induced into getting drunk. At first this irritated me, and my 
thoughts turned to how | was to get even. Our sleeping area was on the third floor, and | went 
up first | asked who was coming up and as each of them disclosed who they were, | sent their 
mattress down the steps. “Here is your bed—sleep in it.” It became hilarious for it struck 
everyone funny that | was drunk and they were catching their mattresses on the fly made for a 
real high. We all had a good friendly laugh. They got their wish to make me drunk and | got my 
wish by pulling off my prank. Everyone slept sound and well that night. It was a conversation 
piece for some time. | became one of the boys. | must have struck them as being more holy 
than the Pope. 

During this first year, Anastasius (Tass) Kyriakides and Bob McMillan were seniors and 
getting ready to graduate in December of 1943. They were AKK and Tass befriended me, and | 
looked up to him and hung on every word. 

They had made it. Tass externed at Saint Ann’s Hospital which was an obstetric hospital. 
He liked it there and made some money and had an excellent experience assisting at births and 
was allowed to deliver babies of unwed mothers. In my last year, | was an extern there. | had 
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Tass put a good word in for me. 

Tass had a car and on a couple of occasions, | was able to hitch a ride to Akron and back. 
Bill Baird was in Tass’ class, and he rode along. Andy Zito hitched a ride along and this ignited 
our friendship which has lasted for the rest of our lives. Tass married Katherine who was a very 
beautiful woman with a pleasant, easy friendly disposition. It was easy to get to know her and 
admire her. On our trip, she sang popular songs, and the trip was always too short. Katherine 
later became a close friend to Anita once we all settled back in Akron. The relationship 
continues even as | write these pages. 

Perhaps one of the hilarious episodes has to do with my next roommate, Robert Kincaid. 
He had been in the College of Medicine and failed. He then came back and attended Dental 
School. And the AKK fraternity let him house himself because of his previous association. | did 
not realize that he was an active stud, for one morning, | was unable to find my Vaseline jar. In 
those days a small amount of Vaseline was used as a pomade to keep your hair in place and 
give ita shiny appearance. | asked around but no one had seen it. A couple of days later, he 
told me that he had used it and not in the usual way. There was a room on the first floor that 
could be closed by a pair of French doors. This room | learned was where some of the fellows 
made out. Apparently on that fateful night he was about to penetrate the young lady when 
someone came through the front door and frightened the girl who went dry on him. He 
remembered my Vaseline jar so he took it and promptly lubricated her to further his pleasure. 
He told me that he would give the jar back which he did. | was not able to use that jar because 
it seemed that he had defiled the virginity of my Vaseline. | threw it away and went to 
Brillatine. | never used Vaseline on my hair again. 

| was very disciplined in my study habits. Each night from 7:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., | 
studied and reviewed all my notes. Others studied together and late into the night. | know 
some thought | should study in a group, but | had never done my studies this way. | would, on 
occasion, spend a half-hour going over some possible areas for examination purposes, but only 
that. My future depended on my storing important information because the practice of 
medicine depends on the singular involvement of physician relating to patient—it is not a group 
activity. 

Anita came to Columbus, Ohio accompanied by my cousin, Antoinette (Duni) as a 
chaperon. Anita’s mother was strict with her concerning social interaction with males. Even 
though we were spoken for each other to marry, Mrs. Maria Lalli was protective, downright 
distrustful in matters of the heart. | was able to use the apartment of Walter Drake to house 
Anita and Antoinette for the weekend. | wanted Anita to see the campus and also to have a 
few moments away from my family and hers. It was a very pleasant interlude for both of us. | 
was somewhat saddened to see them leave but then it was nice to have had them visit me. 

Anita had graduated in January of 1944 and then went to work as a social worker at 
Family Services. Prior to her graduation, we had set our marriage date for June 10, 1944, the 
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weekend after my school course finals. On that day, | had completed two years of medical 
school. | was not allowed to leave Columbus until midnight on June 9, 1944, because of the 
strict rules governing passes in the military. Even though the Captain knew about my marriage, 
he would not let me go. Once | had the pass, | went to the Grey- hound station and took the 
bus for Akron. | tried to sleep but was not too successful in the attempt. | arrived about 5 a.m. 
in Akron and went to bed. The marriage took place at Saint Martha’s Church on Tallmadge 
Avenue at 10 a.m. It was a rainy morning, but | was glad that all was in order. 

Anita had practiced the night before with Alice Testa (Martin) making notes for me. She 
was my proxy. My cousin, Jasper (Uncle Tony’s son), was 17 years old and my best man. All my 
relatives and my brother were in the army and not available. Lidia, Anita’s sister, was maid of 
honor. Janet Heiselman (7-8 years old) was the flower girl. 

Anita had ordered the altar flowers and her mother had made preparations for a dinner 
at their house after the ceremony. Anita bought her dress and had also ordered a cake. 
Rationing was in effect and some friends helped by giving her their ration coupons. Only the 
parents, Anita’s family and my family were present, including Uncle Tony, Aunt Katie, Jasper, 
Alice and Janet. It was a very warm and intimate dinner. 

| had gotten only a few hours sleep and managed to 
shower, shave and dress in my dress military uniform. | did not 
wear a khaki-colored uniform. | had no idea what Anita would 
look like. | had not seen her for over a month and was looking 
forward to this moment, this most happy important day of my 
life and hers. To be wed—to be wed, to be together always. | 
had Alice’s list of directions, but | really did not need them for | 
had been an altar boy at many weddings. My heart began to 
beat fast. It was exciting and at the same time a decision, once 
made, was made for life. Then | saw Luigi Lalli walk Anita down 
the aisle and | knew that this day was a wonderful day. | loved 
Anita and she loved me. We were so sure of that love that it 


could only end in marriage. Anita kissed her Dad, and he gave 


Anita Lalli and Bart Clemente 
Wedding day, 1944. 


me her arm, no doubt a moment of great happiness for Luigi 
but also a tug of sadness that Anita would no longer completely 
be his. Our parents were happy and hoped that our future would be successful and that our 
marriage would not be a deterrent to future success and happiness. We both stood before 
Monsignor Frye for our vows and then the participation in the Mass and receiving of 
Communion. Norma DiMaio sang at our wedding Mass. At the end of the Mass, Anita went to 
the altar of the Virgin, knelt, prayed and left flowers in an act of gratitude. We were announced 
married and husband and wife. We were both happy but somewhat exhausted. Anita and 
Alice along with Lidia talked during the night and had little sleep. |, as | have mentioned, only 
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had about 3 hours of sleep. 

We left Akron late that afternoon with Wilma Harbison and her husband. They were on 
their way to Dayton and were kind to offer us a ride to Columbus, Ohio. We had a room at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel. The porter who took us to our room was a black man and once in the 
elevator, he said “Just got married?” — 

“How did you know?” 

“Just know things like that.” 

We were alone at last and we settled down and put our luggage aside. | realized that | 
had forgotten my razor so | told Anita | was going out to buy a new one. She said, “I want to go 
with you.” We were both nervous but eventually settled down and found that we were very 
compatible. 

The next morning, we took the bus to Granville to spend one week of our honeymoon at 
the Granville Inn. We had all of $50 to our name but our belief that together the future would 
be ours. The inn was rather expensive, so we found places to eat. Whenever we left our room, 
usually around 10 in the morning, the maids would giggle, and we knew they made private re- 
marks. 

Granville was a very pleasant village and life was in the slow lane, yet Dennison 
University was there and it had an intellectual flavor. We walked the campus and the town. 
The golf course was down the road but within walking distance. The time there was refreshing 
and mutually we liked just walking, reading and talking about our lives. 

| had rented a flat over the drugstore across the street from Neil Hall and at the end of 
the trolley line. The rent came to $37.50 a month. The flat had a small kitchen and bath with a 
large front room that doubled as a sitting room and a bedroom. The wall contained a 
retractable bed (Murphy) which was lowered at night. The entrance to the flat had a small, 
narrow room that could be used as a parlor or a second bedroom. 

We were on our own and full of hope and excitement. The war in Europe and in the 
Pacific was ever present. The news constantly brought details of the battles fought. A 
seriousness was ever present. My brother was in Africa and then Sicily and on to Anzio in Italy. 
Not only were we aware of daily dangers in war but also the need to concentrate on my 
studies. 

Anita went to work in the social service at Children’s Hospital. She took the trolley from 
our apartment to the hospital. Because of these walks to and from the trolley stops Anita 
became tanned. On one occasion, an older black woman sat beside her and engaged Anita in 
conversation. As time passed in the conversation she said, “You sure are the prettiest little 
black girl | ever did see.” Apparently, Anita had a slight tan, and her freckles were more 
pronounced than usual. Anita said, “Thank you.” She never let on that she was not black. 

The working situation was difficult in the social service department at Children’s 
Hospital. Mary B. ran the service. She made life difficult for Anita, an Italian, Iko Nisci, a 
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Japanese and a Jewish woman working for her. Mrs. B’s husband was in the south Pacific 
fighting the Japanese and the U.S.A. was at war with Italy. The Jewish woman was at odds 
because of the anti-Semitic attitude. Allin all, it was uncomfortable for the three women to 
work with Mary B. and be subjected to her critical stand against these cultures. 

Anita decided to leave Children’s and she applied for a social service job at Port 
Columbus, a naval base. Anita was a citizen of the U.S.A. by virtue of her father’s naturalization 
papers. However, she had to apply for her own personal naturalization papers. She applied 
and she waited. She thought it would be a matter of a few days. The days lengthened into 
weeks, so she decided she had had enough of Children’s. She went to work for a restaurant, 
Persciutti. This was to be temporary until her naturalization papers came from Philadelphia. 
The papers came 6 months later and, in the mean, time, Port Columbus closed down. She 
worked the evening shift which made social life a bit difficult. Later, our neighbor, Ruth Kozar, 
invited her to come and work the morning shift as a waitress at the Neill House. 

Even though Anita worked evenings, my tour of clinical clerkships kept me busy. | also 
externed in the evenings at Saint Ann’s, an obstetrical hospital. The money she made and what 
| made was put into a bank. Actually, we used the Post Office Savings Service. We had just 
been in a depression and trusting banks came with feelings of distrust. Anita would not count 
her tips but | did and then, pockets heavy with silver went to the post office. We managed to 
save $2500 during the two years living in Columbus. 

During this period, the AKK house was open but only housed students who were not in 
the armed forces. Maude Hamilton, who was a housemother and cook, met Anita and they hit 
it off. Anita liked Maude and Maude felt the same way. At times we ate some meals at the 
house. The reality was that | had free meals at Canfield and Baker Hall since | was in the army. 

Anita, at times, came and she was able to visit with the wives and my pals. 
Conversations were friendly and learned. | could tell Anita was happy here at Ohio State and it 
was difficult after graduation to leave. 

On one occasion, Alice Martin (Testa) and Lidia Lalli, Anita’s sister, came for the 
weekend. | had retired early and went to bed without pajamas because it was warm. There 
was no air conditioning. A bat came down the chimney and flew around the room. | called to 
Anita and the girls so they might catch the bat. After | yelled at them, they were perturbed that 
| had shouted at them. | was reprimanded and admonished for my crudeness. A newly wedded 
husband should not shout at his wife. | managed to put the sheet from the bed around my 
body and using a broom directed the bat back up the chimney. Once they realized what had 
happened, they were glad that | got the bat out. They said they were frightened by the bat. 
From adversity to heroism. 
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The last two years were essentially clinical years, but we 
did have courses in Obstetrics and Gynecology. The courses 
were taught by Dana W. Cox, Allan C. Barnes and J. R. 
Hollenbeck. In the clinical setting, in addition to the above, 
we also had F. C. Hugenberger, F. U. Davis, Charles W. Pavey 
and Robert F. Daly. Dana Cox was colorful and entertained 


us with a great deal of useful knowledge, mostly in the use 


1945, Medical rae at Ohio State, of the anecdote—a real storyteller. Allan C. Barnes was very 

Pediatric Clinic. young and gave us technical up-to-date information. He was 

clear in his presentation. Others were helpful but did not 

have the knack of teaching in a meaningful way. Three episodes stand out, the first of which 
was a woman in labor who was classified as a gravida 314. | mistakenly thought she was about 
an hour away from giving birth. As | turned around to tell the resident my findings, the woman 
gave out a yell. | turned around and saw her child being born. The child left the mother as if 
out of a cannon, moving high in a trajectory toward the end of the bed. The child moved from 
the mother twisting corkscrew-wise as an acrobat forced to land three feet away. It was 
stopped by the umbilical cord and landed on the bed. The child was a born trapeze artist. | was 
very happy to see that child landed safely. 

The second episode was with Dr. Pavey. A black woman gave birth to a still birth. | 
asked Dr. Pavey if | could be with him when he told her she had a dead baby. Dr. Pavey looked 
at me and said, “| am not going, you will go and tell her.” | was stunned and was not sure what | 
would say to her. 

This was my first encounter with death, and | was not prepared. As | moved to the room 
where the mother was, | conjured all sorts of scenarios and practiced different ways of telling 
the mother. Once in the room, | greeted her and said straight away, “Your child was born 
dead.” Her response was not what | thought it would be. | thought she would be angry and fall 
apart. Instead, she said, “I thought my baby would be dead. If it is God’s will then | will have to 
accept it.” | relaxed and was able to have a comfortable conversation with her. | was lucky to 
have had this kind of experience so early in my career. Many people accept that death is an 
integral part of life. Death should not be rejected as some mistake, but a given for this is the 
nature of life on this planet. However, in other situations, death is an intruder and unwelcome. 
The mother accepted the reality that she might have a dead baby not that she wanted this but, 
if it did happen, she would accept it. No doubt it was received with a very heavy heart and a 
profound sense of loss. In the privacy of her deep-felt emotions, it tore at her sense of creation 
and her yearning hope to be able to hold new life in her arms. | visited her daily. Her actions 
taught me that all of us need not back away from our daily reality and we can find the resources 
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to cope. 

The third episode happened one evening when | was on duty at Saint Francis Hospital. | 
was on call for Surgery. |. and B. Harris, M.D., who was the Chief of Surgery and he was held 
highly in esteem. His surgical assistant was a nurse who he hired, and she was his first 
assistant. When he went to some hospitals where they did not have surgical residents, she was 
his right arm. Frank Mauler, at the time, was chief resident in Surgery and he was on call that 
night. A young man of 20 came to the ward with pain in his abdomen. He was nauseated and 
very uncomfortable. After my examination, | thought that he had acute appendicitis. Dr. 
Mauler said that he was thinking the same way. He said, “Bart, get laboratory work and if you 
feel he should be operated and sure of your diagnosis, let me know.” | drew blood and got 
some urine and went to the lab to do the work-up. | checked his temperature and found it 
99.6°. His white count was elevated, and his temperature remained up. | checked his abdomen 
and found local pain and re-bound tenderness in his right lower abdomen. | had ruled out a 
hernia, bowel obstruction and infectious diarrhea. | called Frank Mauler and told him that the 
patient should be operated on. He said, “Are you sure?” | hesitated a moment because | 
realized that | was given total responsibility for what was about to happen. | went over all the 
positive reasons for my diagnosis and said, “Yes, | feel sure.” “OK, Bart, we will operate on your 
recommendation.” The surgery went well, and he took out a very “hot” appendix. For sure, 
they would not have operated unless they had come to the same conclusion that | had. | 
appreciated this approach to learning because as a student coming to my own responsible 
conclusion, was very telling and forced me to try all my life to make the most accurate diagnosis 
from my own research of the patient’s story. 

While on Surgery, we had to view as many surgeries as possible. One of the operating 
rooms was in an amphitheater. We could look down on the ongoing surgery. Some of the 
older surgeons were frightening to watch. One day, he cut through the abdomen into the 
abdominal cavity with one cut of the scalpel. He also would say he had a particular structure 
but gave it the wrong name. The resident would correct him, but he would say, “They can’t see 
that well from up there.” Little did he know. 

Some of the personalities were Richard Patton who had some compassion. Along were 
others like Charles Baker who was clever but seemed to be aloof. 

The group of Anesthesia was very accepting of the students and made our tour 
instructive. 


| thought that perhaps | might want to specialize in Orthopedics. E. Harlan Wilson, M.D., 
was the Chairman. He had an assistant, namely, Alexander Hersh, M.D., who was an excellent 
teacher. Dr. Wilson was so busy that he spent next to no time at the bedside. He left this to Dr. 
Hersh. During my tour, | realized that Orthopedics was mostly fracture repair and that it was 
physical. | did not view myself as being physically up to it. This was one specialty that would do 
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well without me. Dr. Hersh was sociable, and he invited Anita and | for dinner at his apartment. 

Medicine was very interesting and challenged my fund of knowledge and forced me to 
use my intellect. Brain problems had always intrigued me, and this specialty was very 
seductive. The varieties of diagnoses were limitless in Medicine. Bruce K. Wiseman, M.D., was 
the Chairman of Medicine. He was deeply involved in research in hematology and tuberculosis. 
His lectures were factual and dry for he did not seem to have much humor. A very serious man, 
best in the lab and not especially helpful clinically. Thank God that others were available, such 
as George J. Nelson, M.D., who had a nice, pleasant, inviting personality and was very helpful in 
the clinical setting. He gave out “gold nuggets” of information not found in a textbook—a real 
gentle- man. 

The one experience that has stayed with me concerns my relationship with the resident 
of Medicine. The resident was George Hummel. He insisted that | do daily urines ona 
particular patient. Mind you, this meant that | had to go to the lab and do the tests. This was 
not like now when the lab technician does it. After | had done about 7 days of this and there 
were no pathological findings, | decided not to do them daily. | told George as much. He was 
adamant and insisted that he was the resident and that | had to do them. | told him that in my 
judgment, none were needed and if he wanted them, he could do them. He laced me up and 
down and treated me like a slave. | still did not do them, and he was furious. 

He reported me to the Chairman of Medicine. It so happened that on Sundays we were 
given an unknown patient and then we were quizzed by an attending physician. Dr. Hatfield 
was on duty that Sunday and after the quiz, told me to stay because he needed to talk with me. 
He informed me that | had not done what the resident wanted. Dr. Hatfield let me tell him 
what occurred on the medical floor. | explained that the reason | stopped doing the urine was 
that it was not needed medically and that | had used my judgment as a student doctor. | then 
said to him, “But George said that | had to do what he ordered” and that | countered with the 
reality that the test was no longer needed. | had made a medical decision. However, George 
insisted that | do as he said, and | told Dr. Hatfield that | was neither one’s servant nor slave and 
furthermore George had not treated me as a colleague. He threatened me with 
insubordination when | said, “I am not beholden to you. If you want urines done, do them 
yourself.” | told Dr. Hatfield that if anyone pushed me around, | was not about to stay put. | 
would answer. Dr. Hatfield realized the full significance of what happened for he agreed with 
me and said, “Next time, Bart, don’t argue with the resident—do it and then report the incident 
to us.” 

George got the message from the medical staff and later apologized. | was not a slave. | 
was a physician, and no one was going to reduce the significance of that. It was not uncommon 
in these early days to see students as inferior and that the student was fearful of what the staff 
might do such as failing one out of the College of Medicine. It was not like it is today in 
medicine that students are given a chance to repeat. Then if you did not perform well the first 
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time, you did not have a second chance. | never went for help as | had done in high school and 
college. | kept my own counsel and studied very hard. Too often looking for help was seen as a 
sign of being a poor student. 


The other specialty | thought about was Obstetrics, which | pursued as an extern at Saint 
Ann’s Hospital. This was a private Catholic hospital exclusively dedicated to obstetrics. | 
rotated being on call with a fellow classmate, Richard Wenzel who also wondered about 
becoming an obstetrician. We got along very well, and we were both AKK members. 

The nuns were very nice and helpful. Two episodes stand out during my externship. A 
young woman came to Saint Ann’s for the birth of her first child, and she was of Greek 
ethnicity. | took her history and did the preliminary examination. She would be in labor for 
some time. Later during her labor, there was a gray-headed middle-aged man who | asked to 
leave the room pending the ongoing examination of her situation. When | came out, he 
inquired of her and | said to him, “You are a very attentive father. Where is her husband?” 
Well, he was her husband. He had gone to Greece just before the war and married. She was in 
her early twenties and he in his fifties. | was embarrassed in my faux pas. He was gracious. 
That night she delivered a girl, and he was overjoyed. In about a month he invited my 
classmate and | along with our wives to dinner. He had a brother who was in partnership with 
Bob Hope’s brother in Cleveland, Ohio in a meat packing house. He had steaks for dinner when 
meat was so hard to buy. 

That night we arrived at the apartment, and it was luxuriously appointed. His wife was 
beautifully dressed, looking like a doll and so proper in her meticulous etiquette. He seemed to 
be a conductor telling her what to do but ever so kind. The meal was wonderful—those steaks 
were manna from heaven. The meal consisted of fillet, artichoke hearts in hollandaise sauce, 
potatoes and salad. He had real butter which was hard to get. Dessert was ice cream. It was a 
real feast. Our treat was the final act of his Greek wife to dutifully play the piano. Anita and 
Penny said, “Don’t expect us to act like that!” 

The other incident was my having to deliver a woman who tore through the episiotomy 
and severed the anal sphincter. | told the nun to find an attending to help me repair the tear. 
She found F. C. Hugenberger who was in the building. He scrubbed and showed me how to 
repair the tear. He was meticulous with the anatomical structure, being sure each tissue layer 
was sutured in appropriate opposition. | was grateful and | had learned a very good surgical 
and anatomical lesson. He did not admonish me but in-stead said, “it can happen to anyone 
and furthermore, it happening now for you has been instructive.” Dr. Hugenberger was usually 
quiet, seemed humorless and | did not know how he might react. He was a real gentleman. He 
reduced my anxiety tremendously. The woman repaired nicely, and she did not have any 
functional problems. 

Food at Saint Ann’s was typically institutional and downright inedible. | always had the 
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feeling that the nuns ate well but gave the outside world the impression that they ate in a 
frugal manner. All in all, Saint Ann’s was a wonderful experience and | have always been 
grateful to have been a part of Saint Ann’s. (Unfortunately, the x-ray equipment there was very 
primitive. The cathode tube was not shielded. The x-ray exposure to the patient was perilous.) 
During this period, | had not been active as a Catholic. | was too much into my studies and did 
next to nothing in other fields of knowledge. There would be time later to catch up. 

Anita worked very hard and we did the best we could with free time to build our 
relationship into a firm commitment. Anita was always reading novels but always deeply 
interested in the affairs of the world. Current events have always been grist for discussion. 
However, she was interested in my work, and | shared my experiences with her. This closeness 
in sharing, thoughts, experience, ideas and differences has never waned. We went to the 
movies as often as possible. What was nice was the fact that the Neill Avenue trolley came to 
the end of its run right outside of our second floor flat. We actually heard the conductor 
reverse the seats so that he could make his return run. This gave us at least five minutes to go 
from the flat to board the trolley. It was a fun ride. The sound of the wheels on the steel track 
was sweet music. | miss this form of travel. The car rocked back and forth and would lurch 
forward with a snap back whenever he made a stop and resumed his ride forward. The ride 
always afforded to make friendships because many used this form of transportation. | 
remember when Anita and | went to Akron University on the bus. We usually met the same 
passengers, and it was fun to visit. 

The war in Europe came to an end in April 1945 and there was jubilation. A heavy 
weight was lifted from us. The war in the Pacific had to wait until August 10, 1945 for its end. 
Unfortunately, the atom bomb was unleashed. While we were elated that the war was over, a 
horrible new fear dawned of what nuclear war would mean for our future. 

My brother, Jasper, was in France at the end of the war and he contracted malaria. He 
had stopped his atabrine and his controlled 
malaria escaped suppression. He was eventually 
cured. He had become enamored of a young 
Parisian, Genevieve Figeac. He had known her 
only for six days. After the war, she came to the 
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states and married Jasper. 

My cousin, Jimmy, was captured by the 
Germans after he bailed out of a fortress 
bomber. He was treated fine, but all the 
1946 American soldiers were always looking for a way 


Front L-R Jasper, Baldassare, Anna to escape. He was eventually freed by the 
Back L-R: Genevieve, Augustine, me, and Anita advancing American forces. 


My cousin, Jasper, son of Salvatore and Aunt Amelia (Emily), was in India and he had 
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come down with malaria. He had a form of malaria called falciparum which could attack the 
brain as well as the liver and spleen. The U.S. Army used chloroquine and primaquine in 
addition, to Diphenyl sulfone on a daily dosage. | am sure that this form of malaria 
compromised him mentally. He was never the same because he became depressed and was 
treated with electroconvulsive therapy. He became very religious. So much so that he was 
ostracized by all the relatives. His brother, Peter, went on and became a lawyer and then 
worked with the FBI. Jasper did get his Master’s degree in Bacteriology and eventually worked 
for the environmental department. He was stationed in Detroit and worked on the problems of 
Lake Superior. His career was cut short by a coronary and he then moved to Akron, Ohio, living 
onapension. He was never able to be accepted by the family because he came across as 
having all the answers. 

Although the European war came to an end, | still had another year to go to graduation. 
Because the war in the Pacific was raging, we were kept in school to finish our medical studies. 
My group was the only group that had our entire medical education fully paid. My last year was 
mostly spent on electives and some refresher academic courses. Anita was surprised how easy 
it was, but it still was a time consumer being on call for clinical assignments. 

Graduation came on March 16, 1946 and we were all happy to see that day come. | had 
accepted an internship at Akron City Hospital and was looking forward to April 1, 1946 to start. 
Our medical class was to fill in and take up the 3 months taken away from the internship during 
the war. | would be an intern for 15 months. During the war, to facilitate the number of 
physicians needed, the internship was 9 months long. 

My father, mother, Aunt Katie, Uncle Tony, my 
brother and Genevieve came for the graduation 
ceremony. The ceremony was in the field house. The 
entire classes from Medicine, Dental and Veterinarian 
were in mass. Each group had a short ceremony then 
the diplomas were issued individually. Our ceremony 
consisted of the Dean Doan’s talk with the 


administration of the Oath of Hippocrates, a strange 


Graduation 1946 
L-R Dad, Me, and my Mom 


oath since none of us could really swear to Apollo and 
how could we promise to teach others to be physicians 
and not expect a fee. 

My Uncle Salvatore and Aunt Emily sent a telegram to the gymnasium to wish me their 
congratulations. It was a very happy moment for the family to join in the celebration. Anita 
had prepared a luncheon and | knew my parents were in their glory. All their sacrifices were 
not only of money but of putting their agenda aside and looking to the day their children would 
have success. | know my father wanted the same for my brother since he was the first born. 
The war and my brother not having made a choice earlier for college delayed his own future 
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choice of work. My brother came back and worked at the Quaker Oats Co., where he became 
involved with the labor organization. Genevieve encouraged him to enter the University of 
Akron where he did well. He enjoyed history and economics, which were instrumental in his 
furthering his education at the Sorbonne and later to Oxford, England on a scholarship. 

When we all left the field house, congratulations were given to each other. | noticed 
that George Pack was alone and seemed to be lost. His father and mother had divorced and 
were not present for the graduation. His father was a famous surgeon in Philadelphia. | felt for 
him. Joe Kosar, ever the ebullient person, took him under his wing and had him celebrate with 
his family. 


Internship: Akron City Hospital 

| remember the first day of my internship and it was somewhat bewildering. | imagined 
that anyone’s expectations would be overwhelming. As it turned out, the nurses were helpful 
and thoughtful and the attending medical staff were anxious to teach. After a few days of 
doing histories and physicals, | began to feel more at home. My chores were to be on duty 36 
hours on and 12 hours off. When | was on, | tended to new admissions, emergencies and 
making rounds on the more serious patients. The interns drew all the blood samples for the 
laboratory. Intravenous, clysis+> and intravenous medications were always under the 
responsibilities of the interns and residents. 

The workload at City Hospital was very heavy. After the morning rounds with the 
attending physician, there was always some clinic to attend and around 2 in the afternoon, new 
admissions came to the floors. Assignments were made to each intern according to which 
service one was on during the year. There were always more patients than one could easily 
work up within working hours. Usually, 5:00 p.m. was a time to stop but the day usually ended 
by 7:00 p.m. And, if an emergency arose then, that took up a great deal of time. | did not own 
a car at that time, and | commuted from 825 Ranney Street on North Hill to City Hospital?®. | 
was able to board the Tallmadge Hill bus at about 7:15 a.m. and transfer to the East Market 
Street bus and be at City Hospital by 8 a.m. ready to start the day. 


To avoid sheer poverty, my best bet for training was to get an appointment at Akron 
City Hospital therefore Anita and | could live with Anita’s parents. The second-floor bedroom 
had at one time been a kitchen. The Lalli’s had boarders to help with the much-needed 
finances. Luigi, my father- in-law, had been on WPA for some time before he was employed by 
the Goodrich. He had worked at the Quaker Oats and was let go as the depression worsened. 
Besides the WPA, he did many odd jobs to help maintain the family. When the house was built, 


15 Clysis, also known as hypodermoclysis, is a less invasive alternative to intravenous (IV) therapy for treating or preventing 
dehydration. 
16 This was a distance of about 2.5 miles. 
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a proviso was to put a sink in one of the bedrooms. As it turned out, it came in handy because 
another family rented the space. Although this forethought was necessary, it compromised the 
privacy of the Lalli’s. Since the boarders left, the space was available for Anita and | to move in. 
My father and mother-in-law were truly giving and respectful of our needs. 

My salary was $30 a month and if my charts were complete, then | was given $15 a 
month more. This made my take home salary all of $45 a month. | ate most of my meals at the 
hospital. Anita and | literally lived with the Lalli’s. Anita’s brothers, Anthony and Fred, were still 
young and this made for a large family. Tony worked at George’s Grocery Store on the corner 
of Dan Street and East Glenwood. He was very serious in his studies and very reliable and an 
excellent worker. He insisted that his mother only use milk fed chickens. These chickens were 
purchased not at George’s but from a friend. Fred was not a conscientious student. He lagged 
in his reading so he thought that if he had a pair of glasses he would do better. Actually, he had 
no vision problem. 

Anita was pregnant with our first child. We had decided to start a family even though 
we were not financially solid and had no place yet to settle. | still had two years to do with the 
army and then a residency. If we waited until | was able to finance a home and family, we felt 
we would be a bit too old. Our philosophy was to have start our family early and that the 
financial burden of a family would coincide with my ability to afford the burden. It worked out 
only because of my in-laws, the Lalli’s. Anita and | were able to live with them until | was able 
to furnish a home. Because Anita was pregnant, she was not to work and this was very helpful. 

Living with my in-laws was no problem for me but it was asking a great deal from Anita. 
Although Anita and her mother got along, there were times that Maria was a bit too involved. 
Even though she worked at Lang’s men wear, she was able to carry on her duties of the house. 
She started to work because she wanted money for the house, but she was anxious to save 
money for Tony’s education. Tony had decided to become a physician. 

My mother-in-law made the best bread and no doubt some of the best meatballs. 
Spaghetti in tomato sauce and meatballs seemed ever present for Sunday meals. Anita was 
also an excellent cook and between these women, we all ate well. Very well. My father-in-law, 
Luigi, had the habit of eating one food at a time. His eating habits were fun to watch for he 
seemed an artist at eating and savoring each bite. Peeling an apple or pear was artfully done. | 
never realized that watching Luigi eat would be entertaining. 

There was a pear tree in the backyard which took an apple graft so that the tree 
produced pears and apples. His fig tree was resurrected each spring from its burial ground to 
produce succulent figs by the end of summer. Many Italian families had to have their fig tree. 
Every spring the side lot and the backyard was transformed into a luscious garden. Lettuce, 
beans, peppers, tomatoes, corn, cabbage and cucumbers were cultivated and eagerly harvested 
to be used at the table. There had been canning but now limited to sausage and some corn 
relish. Corn meal polenta covered with tomato sauce and sausage cooked in the tomato sauce. 
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Pitzzells were ever present and relished. One could never complain about the great foods fixed 
with loving care. One must not forget the gnocchi. Maria made them with potatoes but 
eventually Anita made them with ricotta which made them very much lighter--fresh tomatoes 
crushed to make pasta primavera—fresh vegetables used over the cooked pasta topped with 
grated Romano cheese. 


The fifteen months of my internship went well, and | remember mostly highlights. Yet 
there was much work and at times, absolute miserable fatigue. One episode to do with fatigue 
involved my tour on Obstetrics. At the time, Ed Hellwig and Carl Paternite were the residents 
to whom | usually reported. | had been on my feet for most of the 36 hours going on rounds 
and assisting with deliveries. At the tail end of the 36 hours, Carl Paternite and | had had it so 
Carl told me to find a room and rest. | had not been asleep for more than a couple of hours 
when Ed needed help and he woke me up. He thought | was goofing off. In my sleep stupor, | 
told him to get away and let me rest. He insisted and | used a few choice words which rattled in 
his ears. He got hot. | told him to check with Carl and furthermore, | was so tired that | would 
surely be useless and even dangerous in my duties. He left in a huff. 

On another night, | was called to the delivery room for a house case. | had not been on 
the service long, so! went ahead and delivered the woman uneventfully. The house anesthetist 
had the woman under and the nurses were ready so it was no chore to the normal delivery. | 
had done a number of these when an extern at Saint Ann’s in Columbus, Ohio. That morning, 
the first-year resident blew a gasket and told me | had not followed protocol. | had not called 
the resident on call. | told him that everyone was ready and there was no time to call anyone. 
It would have been up to the head nurse to do this and also why he had not told me about the 
upcoming delivery. He assumed that | should know but | told him that | did not know and that a 
house case could be up for grabs. | just happened to be there first and the woman was 
showing. At that juncture, the most important fact is that the child belongs to that mother, 
therefore, it is irrelevant who delivers her as long as a normal living child was brought safely 
into the world. 

The same thing happened to one of the attendings, Dr. Donald Snyder. The woman was 
ready, and he had been called from his home and so | went ahead and scrubbed. | no sooner 
washed than | was told that the woman was showing. | quickly dried my hands, got into a gown 
and gloves and just then, | literally caught the child. It was an easy delivery and by the time Dr. 
Snyder got there, | was finished. He told me that | should have waited for him and | told him 
that the woman was in active progress of delivering. He then asked me how long | had 
scrubbed and | said about three minutes. He said the procedure was to scrub ten minutes. | 
assured him that | knew that but the situation did not easily lend itself. He went on to say that 
he delivered his patients and that interns were not trained to do so. | should have crossed her 
legs, put her in deeper anesthesia and waited for him. What | heard was incredulous—what an 
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arrogant bastard. | told him that | had had a tour of duty on Obstetrics at Ohio State and one 
solid year of Obstetrics as an extern. What | did was no different and there were no obvious 
complications in this woman’s case. Furthermore, | would never cross any woman’s legs to 
forestall birth for anyone because this newborn was the exclusive property of the woman 
delivering and she looked forward to having a healthy child. He made much of the fact | had 
not washed my hands for 10 minutes. To this day, it seems that those who trained at City have 
negative memories of him. 

| must say, though, that | did learn a great deal from him, although he was never a 
totally good model of a physician. This went for a number of physicians who had large practices 
but low evaluation from the training staff. 

Since | have opened up the Obstetric question, my most bizarre case was during my tour 
of duty in the emergency room. A young girl of 12 years old was brought in by her parents 
because of abdominal pain. The nurses put her in one of the private rooms because of her age. 
While | was getting the history, she started to have great cramping pains. A gush of water came 
out of her vagina. The nurse and | realized that the girl was pregnant. Things went rather 
quickly, and | delivered a baby boy. So, before her parents came into the room, | learned that 
the father was her fourteen-year-old cousin. They had been playing hide and seek so they hid 
under the front porch. He then proceeded to reveal his knowledge of sex. She was eager to 
learn how it was done, never realizing that she would be pregnant. This act took place as she 
was about to have her first menses so the lack of menses to her and parents did not raise an 
alarm. She got fat and her parents tried to encourage her to lose weight. When the parents 
were told they could not believe it until they were presented with a beautiful baby boy. It was 
all in the family. The grandparents decided to rear the child. The girl came in with indigestion 
and left as a mother. 

The emergency room was always a madhouse. Diagnosis ranged in every conceivable 
way—cuts, fractures, ectopic pregnancies, hysterias, strokes, heart attacks, pregnancies in 
process of delivery, comas—diabetic comas, on and on it went, even the usual cold, sinusitis to 
pneumonia. Infectious diseases for the first time could be easily handled thanks to sulfa and 
penicillin. 

One early morning, | was on duty and moderately busy. Bill Davis came through and 
chatted with me. He said he had always wanted to pull a prank on Ed Riszk and Q. B. Smith who 
had pulled some pranks. The idea was to go to the house across the street from the hospital 
and advance the clock to 6:00 a.m. We went to their bedroom and put our cold hands on their 
bellies and said it’s time to pee and get ready for 7:00 a.m. rounds. They could hardly believe it 
was time. But Bill and | went with them to the bathroom and shaved, washed and put on clean 
clothes. The two were staggering but showered, shaved and dressed. It was hard to believe 
how tired they felt. The four of us went across the street and at that time, we had to pass the 
ER. Ed said to the nurse why are you here? | thought you were on the night shift. At that 
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moment, Q.B. looked at the wall clock and it said 3:00 a.m. They could hardly believe it and 
then we all started to laugh so hard that tears came down our faces. They were not angry. Asa 
matter of fact, they wished that they had thought of it. The reason we got away with it was 
because Bill and | had also washed, shaved and put on a clean uniform. 

Ed Riszk was a shrewd businessman and he did only what he had to do. Because | had 
the reputation of doing the extra, he started to make remarks like: “Daddy's little helper.” | 
took it as a compliment because it was said tongue in cheek. 


Surgical service was extremely interesting. The surgeon did what was necessary to the 
body and the body stubbornly came back and healed over the invasion by scalpel. Surgery in 
the 1940’s was mostly invasive to remove a tumor, to repair a hole in the stomach or 
duodenum, lance a cyst or a pocket of pus and remove diseased organs that could be 
dispensed. Thyroid surgery to heal hyperthyroid or goiters was performed. Trauma to the 
body and fractures were abundant because of the large number of blue-collar workers in 
Akron’s tire and machine companies. 

| thought of becoming a surgeon, but the extent of the challenge was too narrow for me 
because | thought of a specialty like mechanic’s work. | needed intellectual challenges of doing 
detective work and to be involved in psychological aspects of humans. | was always intrigued 
by man in the larger sense beyond merely staying alive but how he lived. This opened me to 
philosophy, theology, psychology and the history of how man managed to create civilization. 
The only specialty that might do this would be the new psychological science of Psychoanalysis. 
This science was interested in the inner structure of man’s world of ideas and my interest in 
archaeology, religion and governments lent itself easily to the world of the unconscious, 
motivation and what is intended. Eavesdropping was always impolite but with this new 
acceptable tool, one could do it with impunity and hopefully be of immeasurable aid to 
someone in dire need. So, | read a great deal of the work of the early founders of 
Psychoanalysis—people like Freud, Adler, Meier, Reich, Jung and William James. These were 
pioneers in a whole new invention of exploration. | actually carried a paperback of Freud’s 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis in my pocket. 

Once Dr. Keitzer, in the Urology service, wanted to know what | was reading. | told him 
that | was reading Freud. He was curious so at times | would expound. At no time did | let it 
interfere with my duties. | was different. No one at that time ever gave Psychiatry much 
thought. Most of the neuropsychiatrists dealt with epilepsy, Parkinsonism, strokes and a few 
anxiety states. None in Akron at that time were at all proficient in doing appropriate and 
successful psychotherapy. Neuroses were usually addressed as those “nuts” and they should 
be in a “loony bin.” Most serious mental illness such as schizophrenia and manic-depressives 
were hospitalized in Hawthornden, Massillon or in Summit County Mental Hospital. Syphilis 
was the predominate disease of the brain that occupied most of the mental hospital beds. 
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It was when Larry Weinberger, neurosurgeon, came to Akron that | was able to have 
reasonable conversations dealing with mental illness. Larry was learned in psychoanalysis and 
he was available because he loved to teach. | was able to discuss topics with him that most 
found little interest, such as philosophy, psychology, history and various famous personalities 
who had contributed to what is western civilization. Most conversations with others were 
anemic and at times of small importance. 

During my stint on the Surgical service, | enjoyed working with some residents and some 
attendings. On one occasion, | helped at the operating table assisting Dr. Schleuter and Dr. 
Ruben Pliskin (resident) in the removal of a large bowel carcinoma. Dr. Schleuter did fine 
anatomical surgery so well that his patients recovered faster than others did. The less trauma, 
the less the body had to repair. This surgery was on a Mr. Marino who had a family grocery 
store situated on West North Street. He was Italian and | was able to say things to him, so he 
had full understanding of what was done and what was expected. He was so happy that he had 
recovered from his surgery so successfully that he invited Dr. Schleuter, Pliskin and me with our 
wives to dinner at his home. 

This dinner took place on a Sunday and when we all arrived, Mr. Marino was in his 
undershirt and an apron. His wife was casually introduced but she remained obedient and 
stayed to the side. Dinner was about ready, so we all sat at the table. It must be made clear 
that we were eating in a kitchen at a crude table, one would say of immigrant vintage. Anita 
and | were at home, but the others were not sure what was to come. The wife never sat with 
us— she served. “Wife, more food—fill the glass with wine” and etc. This patriarchal scene 
was shocking to the other guests. Later Mrs. Schleuter and Mrs. Pliskin said, “I hope you men 
don’t get any silly ideas that we are going to do this for you.” We laughed. The meal consisted 
of soup, spaghetti, meat, salad and dessert. Wine was poured into water tumblers of at least 8- 
10 ounces. When we finished, our host played the guitar and sang Italian songs. His wife 
disappeared and was only visible when we said our thanks and goodbyes. It was so unusual for 
the others that they got the biggest enjoyment from the experience, which was pleasant to see. 
Dr. Schleuter remarked later that what he appreciated was the unalloyed thanks for having 
saved Mr. Marino’s life and Mr. Marino giving back affectionately with unadorned simplicity of 
his table and entertainment. 

Medicine was a veritable minefield with patients coming in for care usually in dire straits 
or short of dying. This was the time when few people had any kind of health insurance. People 
took chances that illness would pass them by. It was not uncommon for those with heart 
attacks to die before they made it to the emergency room and for those who made it, twenty 
five percent of those died on the hospital wards. This was before what exists now in the 
1990’s. In the 1940’s, morphine, oxygen, and absolute rest was the entire treatment. Anyone 
with a major artery occlusion did not live. Cancer treatment was usually surgery on the site of 
the primary tumor and then one prayed that there was no metastasis. But metastasis was 
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usually present in distant localities. 

Tuberculosis was still a scourge and if the infection did not kill you outright, then 
perhaps some treatments would be of help. Pneumothorax was an invasive therapy to cause 
the cavity to collapse when air was introduced in the plural cavity in the vicinity of the cavity. 
Some lung surgery was being used to eliminate the infected area. Dr. Bill Falor, a thoracic 
surgeon, frequented the tuberculosis sanatorium in Springfield, Ohio headed by Dr. James 
Villani. Dr. Villani had an associate, Dr. Nat Gordon, who together treated all the cases of 
tuberculosis. Once a patient was diagnosed to be infectious, they were sent to Edwin Shaw 
Sanatorium. | was invited, along with other interns, to attend Monday evening sessions 
reviewing all the cases of tuberculosis. Dr. Villani was one of the true teachers, for his grasp of 
the theory and practical approach was without peer. 

Syphilis was prevalent and a disease of great importance. It had an effect on all organ 
systems and was protean in nature. In medical school before Penicillin, Bismuth compounds 
were used. These patients were treated on an outpatient basis by injecting Bismuth 
compounds into the large muscle of the buttock. In my internship, one ward was utilized to 
treat syphilis patients with Penicillin. Penicillin was not in great supply and we usually injected 
into the buttock 15,000 units three times a day for up to a week. Penicillin treatment was so 
successful in eradicating the spirochetes which were at fault causing periarteritis inflammation. 
Heart disease and brain involvement were the 2 third stage diseases. They were almost 
eradicated by Penicillin. Poliomyelitis was another scourge that appeared usually in the 
summer months and usually attacked children. Some developed paralysis of limbs and those 
who experienced Bulbar type died. Those that affected the breathing muscles were put into 
iron lungs. Sister Kennedy invented the hot pack treatment which helped children not to 
develop contractures. The hot packs were soothing and also allowed physical therapists to 
move the limbs, keeping them supple. 

| was on duty at Children’s Hospital during the summer of 1946 and was on call to the 
emergency room. Ona particular day, | examined a child who had only a high fever but no 
peripheral symptoms and a spinal tap that was considered normal. Because of the large 
number of children, those who did not show definite symptoms and signs of Polio were sent 
home with instructions to return if the child showed any new symptoms. As it happens, this 
child was brought back the next day with obvious signs and now a positive spinal tap. The 
mother was irate, and | was reported to the hospital administrator, Roger Sherman, for not 
making the proper diagnosis. It must be kept in mind that there was no treatment but because 
of the highly advertised Kennedy treatment, people thought that this treatment cured polio. 
There was no way that parents with polio children were able to appreciate this. It was an 
oversold therapy as to cure—it was only good to prevent contractural deformities. 

| was brought before the Administration, Chairman of the Trustees and Dr. Joseph 
Ulrich, Pediatric chairman. It was obvious from the discussion that Roger Sherman wanted me 
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removed but the Chairman of the Trustees seemed a more balanced and reasonable man. 
When he heard what | had done, he stated that | had not done anything wrong. Dr. Ulrich, in 
his wisdom and experience, stated that | had not been negligent and had followed the protocol 
to its fullest. | was told not to worry but | never trusted Roger Sherman again. He was looking 
for someone to blame for the mother’s imperfect understanding of the disease. Obviously, a 
few years later, the Salk and Sabin polio vaccines came out and literally knocked polio out. 
Since this episode, | was very aware of making sure that the patient and family would be given 
all the information. | vowed never to carry anyone’s burden of pain or suffering. | would only 
carry the responsibility to render the most up-to-date ideas and treatment. Knowledge of the 
disease and knowledge of how people react to their illness were my guiding principles. 


The attending physicians were privileged to have a dining room where we chose from a 
menu and then our meal was served by a waitress. This was in the days when nurses stood up 
when a physician came into the nurses’ station. Physicians were treated with a great deal of 
etiquette and a formal greeting. Today, it may be difficult to realize how much homogeneity 
has taken place. A form of democratic forces at work in our society. This dining room was good 
for training physicians. It allowed for socialization and camaraderie to take place between 
novice physicians and mature seasoned elders. In this setting, for me, it was a learning 
situation that helped strengthen my identification of what a physician is from basic science and 
the larger panorama of society. It must be said that a few of the physicians were the best 
caliber such as Alex Ormond, Ted Bliss, William Allison, Robert Bartlett, Walter Hoyt, Millard 
Beyer, Walter Keitzer, E. Eberhard, J. G. Lemmon and his brother R. Lemmon. Lunch was always 
a treat to find men who cared about us and were unselfish in giving of themselves. Some of the 
younger men tended to be available such as U. Jensen, R. Williams, A. Gold and Sheinen. After 
lunch, if time allowed, we had a pool table in a room across from the dining room. | never was 
a good pool player, but it was relaxing. 


My internship came to an end on June 30, 1947 and | had received my orders to report 
for active duty at San Antonio, Texas by July 7, 1946. This caused all of us 
to wonder where | would go and it was a sobering time. Anita and | had a 
child, John David, born December 18, 1946 at City Hospital. It was a 
happy time at John’s birth. Anita had been uncomfortable during the last 
couple of months. She was delivered at about 4 p.m. on that day by Dr. 
Ed Riemenschneider. John was a handsome, wide-eyed child with a great 


deal of expressiveness. All the nurses in the nursery were constantly 


tending to his needs. Anita tried to breast feed John but was not 
successful. | was able to get formula for John, so he was nursed by bottle. 


John David 
Clemente 


He was not good at burping so at times he literally had projectile 
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vomiting. 

About three weeks later, Tom and Lidia had Janet and we were all at the Lalli’s for some 
time after the births. | recall that when | would go to the kitchen to fix a bottle. | would find 
Tom there doing the same. 

Tom Schlosser had been wounded in France in 1944. He lost an eye and had leg 
wounds. It was about 8 months of recovery before he and Lidia (Anita’s sister) were married 
August 4, 1945. They had a luncheon reception at Kaase restaurant on Mill Street. Tom and 
Lidia had an apartment near the Dayton Theater on Cuyahoga Falls Avenue. They rented from 
Mr. Paolucci, a shoemaker, also from Carovilli. 


Army Service Overseas 

The time to leave Akron and report for army duty came and | was off for new uncharted 
worlds, as a medical officer in the USA Army. Bill Davis also had to report. He had planned to 
go to San Antonio by car. | hitched a ride with him. We went by way of New Orleans. 
Somewhere in Tennessee, | asked Bill if | could help with the driving. He was reluctant but then 
said, “All right.” As we were leaving this small town, | began to pick up speed to reach the 
highway limit. | was stopped by a policeman on a motorcycle. Imagine getting stopped yards 
away from the highway speed limit. The speed limit then was 45 miles per hour. Well, we 
found ourselves in front of the mayor who was about to stick it to me. He asked where we 
were going. | took out my military orders. He took on a demeanor of patriotism. Bill and | 
were in civilian clothes and it was important to show our documents. The mayor in his false 
and perhaps put-on patriotism reduced the fine to $5.00. We left but Bill would not let me 
drive anymore. 

In New Orleans, the French Quarter was breathtaking for it was 18th century and it was 
here in the USA—palm trees everywhere. But it was hot, and this was when air conditioning 
was just an idea. It felt good to see the South with its lush fields, Spanish moss and red earth. 
Breakfast which consisted of two eggs, large slice of ham with toast and coffee came to 35 
cents. New Orleans made such a deep impression that | later returned for a couple of visits 
with Anita. We left and finally arrived in San Antonio which was hot and uncomfortable. We 
were there for 1 month. Seven hundred and seventeen new medical officers were called to 
duty and we lived in crowded halls. Some of the halls were as big as a gym. It was Texas—hot, 
dry, and uncomfortable. It was July. The temperature would usually be close to 102° - 104°. 
Most of the days were spent in various classes. What the classes amounted to was a review of 
medicine with some emphasis in tropical diseases and venereal diseases. Gonorrhea and 
Syphilis were high on the list. Perhaps one of the most enjoyable lectures dealt with the 
choosing of a good steak. The finer the marbling of the steak, the tastier it was. Today in the 
1990s, this juicy steak is thought to be dangerous—fat contributes to the mortality rate by 
increasing death from cardiovascular disease. 
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| saw little of San Antonio, but | did manage to see the Alamo and the Canal which 
transects the town. Once our training was over, we were interviewed as to our duty 
preference. | wanted to go to Trieste but as it turned out, Germany was my destination. Bill 
Davis was ordered to Fort Ord, California. 

| was able to travel to Columbus, Ohio with a fellow who lived there and had room in his 
sedan. The car developed a slow oil leak which we watched very carefully. Once we got to 
Kentucky, the oil leak was no more. It was a lot more fun to travel by car than bus because we 
could travel at our pace. | don’t recall how much it cost but once we were near Columbus, 
Ohio, | took my bags and boarded a bus home. We were able to make it home in a day and | 
was happy to see Anita and John. My parents and in-laws were glad to see me, but it would be 
for a short visit. | had to leave in mid-September by ship to Bremerhaven, Germany. 

| was able to visit with my parents, sister, Jasper and Genevieve. | relished the time with 
my firstborn who was now nine months old. | told Anita that | would have her come to 
Germany as soon as | arrived. At this moment, | had no idea where in Germany | would be 
assigned. It was most difficult to leave my family and Anita’s but more so to leave Anita and 
John. Being part of the occupation forces did not seem bad since all hostilities had ceased. But 
the Russians were restless since becoming a world power. President Roosevelt had died in 
1945 and Truman was president. Stalin was well established in power in a state completely 
totalitarian, perhaps the surviving tyrant of the twentieth century. One does not want to lose 
sight of Adolph Hitler, the very scourge and one of the cruelest leaders of a nation that had 
made the world feel themselves as most civilized. 

The holocaust (meaning burnt whole) was the killing of a race, the Jews, in 
crematoriums along with Catholics, Gypsies, homosexuals and physically deformed or anyone 
who stood in the path of the German race and state. The Jew never knew a State of their own 
since King David and Solomon. They have always been in exile from Israel. The Jews dispersed 
throughout Europe. All sorts of excuses were found to exclude them and the acceptance of 
Christianity along with the usual avarice of humanity the Jew was in an untenable position. 
Most of the agencies, to deprive them, resorted to religious and secular law. During certain 
more enlightened regimes would the Jew be given some relief from laws that penalized them. 
Faith in their God and a sense of being a people tyrannized made them shrewd, 
accommodating and always advanced in education. They valued education and medicine. They 
made all their children go to school. The Old Testament was at the center of the Torah and 
remembrance ceremonies which kept them mindful that they were different. A class of Jews 
went into business, banking and mercantile outlets since they seemed to be refused property, 
position in universities and positions of importance in government. One must keep in mind 
that these restrictions were not universal but depended on the whim of local kingdoms. Some 
were lenient but many were not. With the rise of nationalism, it seemed that some form of 
democracy emerged with loosening of laws segregating the Jew, but not for long. The Aryan 
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virus broke out and cast a death net over the unsuspecting Jew. 


| left Akron in September and went to Camp Kilmer in New Jersey to await orders for my 
trip to Germany. Since | had relatives in Brooklyn, | visited them—the Ingoglia’s at Coney Island 
and my Aunt Emily and Uncle Salvatore. It was a 
bright sunny day when we left New York Harbor 
on the General Muir. | was assigned to a terrible 
sleeping area. We were on level G which was 
below sea level. It was hot, humid and smelly. 
Since there were so many medical officers and 
other infantry officers we slept in hammocks. | 


only went to level G to sleep. The rest of the time 


The General Muir 


was spent on deck or at the bar. | brought along 
some pulp magazines to literally kill time. 

The Atlantic was nice but once we passed the White Cliffs of Dover, we entered the 
English Channel toward the North Sea. The wind was cold and the sea was choppy and sleeping 
on level G became a nightmare. | was constantly nauseous. | spent a lot of time on deck 
looking out to the horizon. This gave me a sense of stability and the nausea would recede. We 
arrived in Bremerhaven on a dark overcast rainy morning. Whenever | see this kind of sky now, 
| refer to it as Bremerhaven day. As we were docking, there were young children speaking 
German and | turned to my friend and said, “Where did they learn such good German and | can 
hardly speak it.” | said this in jest but he remarked if | can speak half as well, | would be glad. 

We were taken to a camp that had been part of the German Air Force. The 
accommodations were better than those at Camp Kilmer. | stayed for a couple of days in 
Bremerhaven. Ruins of the war were everywhere. We left by train to go to Marburg and 
received our final orders for our assignment. | had befriended Captain Bill and Colonel Tom 
who later played a role in future happenings in my military life. Blankets were issued and we 
were assigned benches on the train as our sleeping accommodations. | had not slept on a hard 
surface since my Boy Scout camping experiences. It took all night before we arrived in 
Marburg. Marburg was an ancient town blessed by a medical school and impressive tomb for 
one of their medieval kings and queen. 

The hotel was nice, soft bed and had wonderful food. | was told that | would be going to 
Berlin and be at the 270th Station Hospital?” as a medical officer. My friend, Bill, was also going 
to Berlin. Berlin was not thought to be a good assignment because it was in the Russian area of 
Germany. This was East Germany. The city was split into four areas, French, English, Russian 
and American. We did have access to Tempelhof, the large international airport. Stories about 


1” The “location of the 279th Station Hospital is within the city limits of Berlin, Germany, in the Lichterfelde Bezirk” 
. https://stimson.contentdm.oclc.org/digital/api/collection/p15290coll5/id/4091/download 
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the crudeness and uncertainty of the Russian soldier began to emerge. | was frightened to 
think that of all assignments, | would get one of the least desirable because of it being deep in 
Russian territory of occupation. We left Marburg for Berlin and hoped for the best 

The day before | left, | experienced a wonderful moment. | had finished breakfast and 
went outside to the street where | was greeted by bright, blinding sunlight. It was most 
gratifying. | looked up the street and at the top of the knoll, this tall aristocratic gentleman 
walked with authority carrying a briefcase. He was in a high hat and frock coat and striped 
pants. | took him to be a professor at the university. Near me was a man in his fifties dressed 
in ordinary clothes with a floppy coat and wearing a cap. He was cleaning the road in front of 
the hotel. As the man in the high hat came near the street cleaner stopped, took off his cap in a 
reverent gesture, clicked his heels, and saluted the gentleman. “Gut morgen Herr Doctor 
Professor.” The professor tipped his hat and returned the greeting. | wondered, why the street 
cleaner did this, so | asked, “Warum?” He looked at me and said, “Er ist professor medicin und 
ich notig brauchen warum bin krank.” The street cleaner respected the professor and was 
grateful that men of medicine were available when one was sick. It felt good to know that I, as 
a physician, was highly respected. We were ready to help those who became sick. 

Berlin was in shambles. Few buildings were intact. The 270th Station Hospital was on 
Unter der Linden Strasse which was a tree lined road. The hospital was deep into the property. 
The architecture was a late 19th century style. | reported to the commanding officer, and he 
then made sure that | was taken to my living quarters. About one block away were apartment 
buildings in which unmarried officers lived. | was given a small apartment with some furniture. 
It seemed adequate. The bathroom which included a shower was across the hall. The shower 
had a Junker gas burner which lit when you turned on the hot water, so hot water was 
immediate. There was a maid assigned to the apartment. She kept the rooms clean and she 
washed and ironed our clothes. The extent of my wardrobe was all in a footlocker, enough 
clothes and underwear to take care of my needs as long as washing was available. 

Also assigned to the 270th Station Hospital was Leo Janis and Bruce Kessler with whom | 
became close friends. They were Jewish. Both had become aware of the plight of the Jews in 
Germany, Poland and Russia. They did not trust the German and were not happy to be in Berlin 
so close to the Russian occupying forces. 

Leo and Bruce were assigned to the medical floors and emergency room. | was initially 
assigned to an outpatient clinic down the street from the hospital. A Major was at the head of 
this service. He was most kind toward me and eventually | ran the unit for him. One of the 
helpful things was that | was not required to attend Colonel Chamberlain’s weekly must 
meetings!®. These meetings were painful. The colonel was a restrictive, imposing figure who 
found fault in most things. Most of the meeting consisted of tearing into the staff. He thought 
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he had live infantry officers, not realizing that medical officers were to be treated as colleagues. 
Our function was to be of service to the patient and not take men into battle and slaughter. 

For example: Leo Janis was on duty in the ER when a woman was brought in who had 
committed suicide. The sergeant on duty told Leo how to investigate the suicide so he could 
provide the colonel with a full report. So that is what they did. However, in the meantime, a 
friend of the colonel called and wanted to know about the case. Since the colonel knew 
nothing, he admonished Leo for not calling. He restricted him to his quarters for a week. Poor 
Leo, he was already frightened of being in Berlin and now this crazed colonel put him in fear of 
court martial. Later that month, another suicide came into the ER. This time Bruce was on duty 
so he called the Colonel before fully investigating all the circumstances. He was told never to 
call until he had complete information. Again, the colonel had struck. He ordered Bruce to be 
confined to his quarters for two weeks. This was an unheard-of punishment in the medical 
corps. When Bruce was transferred to another area, he happened to be on the airplane with an 
officer from the Judge Advocate Office. Bruce recounted his story. The officer was taken 
aback. He told Bruce that he was treated unfairly. He asked Bruce if he could see his record 
which he carried to his next assignment. He rummaged through the documents and took out 
the letter of reprimand and tore it in front of Bruce. Bruce was shocked but was quickly 
reassured that the action of the colonel was illegal. Bruce felt relieved. As you can see, not 
attending his weekly meetings was a welcomed relief. 

Marion Scott and Ed Barlow came shortly after. They and | were stationed in 
apartments on my floor. We formed a friendship. During my stay at the outpatient clinic | 
developed pain in my knee. This was the knee that had been painful during my internship. X- 
rays showed that | had an area of decalcification along the lateral condyle of the articulating 
surface of the right femur. | was told not to do anything about it and just baby the knee when 
needed. One of the officers, Civello, who did the orthopedic work said that | should be 
mustered out of the army. Well, with that | telegraphed Anita that | may be coming home. As 
it turned out, | went to Stuttgart to be evaluated. The colonel there was not about to let me 
out of the army but he thought | should have my knee operated on. | told him that no one in 
the army was going to touch my knee so | was sent back to Berlin. So, | wrote to Anita to 
arrange her trip to be with me in Berlin. She arrived in Berlin during the Spring of 1948. A week 
later, the Russians closed off all land travel. The Berlin Airlift was our only way out. 

There were plans to establish a top-notch outpatient clinic on the grounds of the 
hospital which were coming into fruition. To be a part of it was a choice assignment and many 
of the medical officers were anxious to be selected. Since, | had done a good job at the 
outpatient, | was given an excellent assignment in the clinic next to the military government in 
Germany. This was the closest that you could get to a private practice situation. Most of my 
patients came from the upper echelon of military government. Things went well. | had access 
to an ambulance and nearly total freedom of action. It was not uncommon for me to have the 
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ambulance come to the apartment and take me and my fellow officers to the Harnack House 
restaurant. This restaurant was only open to officers. They had fine food and wonderful 
entertainment. 

After a while word went out that no hospital vehicles were to be used for private use. 
Barlow, a southern gentleman, was fearful that we would be stopped by the MP’s. | told him 
that no MP’s had the guts to stop an ambulance with a medical officer sitting in the passenger 
seat. | never was stopped. | was grateful for the Harnack House. Otherwise, | would have been 
subjected to eating turkey almost every day. The military seemed to have an overabundance of 
turkey. | suggested to Captain Anderson that he condemn some of the railroad cars that 
brought the turkeys. He told me that he had but then too much condemning would bring him 
under suspicion. 

My tour of duty at the military government outpatient clinic ended abruptly. The 
colonel gave orders that non-military person could not be vaccinated for the flu. Although this 
was the order of the day one of my staff gave a civilian an injection. At a party, this person told 
the colonel that she was able to get the vaccine. This was used as proof that | was 
incompetent. Not one of my staff came forward to speak on my behalf. What a turn of events! 
| had just received a glowing letter for my superb handling of a hysteria case. The colonel who 
was this secretary’s superior, wrote the letter to Colonel Chamberlain. Colonel Chamberlain 
posted it on the bulletin board thus giving me praise and that others should emulate this kind 
of service. But Chamberlain had no guts to back me. He thought it was in his best interest to 
punish me. Punish me he did! He relieved me of my post and put me under probation under 
Major Payne. Who assigned me to work under Captain Magruder who ran a medical floor. As it 
happened, Captain Magruder was lazy, and he simply let me run the floors. All the treatment, 
all the work ups, and rounds were done by yours truly. | established discipline and rules for the 
nurses and patients. For example, it was an order for patients to get out of bed and stand at 
attention when a medical officer made rounds. | abolished that. Patients were not kept on the 
floor beyond their medical need. There was a lot of goofing off. It was then referred to as 
“sold bricking.” Dermatological cases were on the medical floor. | put all dermatology cases on 
an outpatient basis. (This was really a chicken army. It had no resemblance to the army that 
had liberated Europe.) 

Soon the assignments for the outpatient clinic were to be chosen. Major Payne went to 
the colonel with a list of acceptable officers, my name was on the list. The colonel said, “Isn’t 
he on probation and why would you want him?” 

“Sir, it is simple. His work is above average. Lt. Clemente has completed all the histories 
and physicals, and kept up with patients’ care. His medical floors are the best in the hospital. | 
want fine medical officers in the outpatient clinic.” 

“Well, if you feel that way, | hope it works out.” 

So, | got the job. No more was heard from the colonel. The clinic was a fine place to 
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work. 


Berlin was in such utter destruction that it was surrealistic. It was as if you were ina 
dream. At any moment, you would wake up and gasp, “It was only a dream.” But there it was. 
The full destruction by the world’s greatest air force armada. Some of the Berliners 
remembered that the sky darkened by the sheer number of American bombers, a blow so 
severe that it brought the German nation and the Nazis to unconditional surrender. War on 
this scale is pure insanity—a social disease that came about once similar peoples of a religion, 
culture and language strove to have land and power. This may have been effective on a limited 
scale early in the evolution of man but not now. Our suicide as a species would be in order if 
war continues to be an option. Are we fated for a short evolutionary stay on this planet 
because of some peculiar contingent decision made in our early history when we went from the 
forest to the plains? What type of man did this? Do we now, in a world of abundance, 
knowledge, invention, art, literature and self-awareness, fall prey to our first choice, to leave 
the forest? 

Now, | was among the enemy and had to find it in my heart to be understanding toward 
everyday Germans. On the streets and with those working in the hospital there was 
tenderness, hope, and a wish to put the situation into the past. Collectively, the German nation 
had greatly suffered and even on an individual level they wanted, a better future. Outside of 
the Nazis being tried as war criminals, no one was a Nazi. The common person in any society 
must be honest with their belief for this is what leaders need to be elevated to governess. It 
was Clear that the Germans had sanctioned what the Nazis did. The Germans fought with vigor 
and total disregard for others. 

In our clinics and hospital, we had many German secretaries, nurses and chauffeurs. | 
had a lot of contact with nurses and chauffeurs. We had our own army nurses but as always, 
the need for more manpower was there. German chauffeurs were used to drive medical 
officers to house calls. At the clinic, Fritz was the driver | had the greatest dealings with. Fritz 
knew the area well. | liked to ride up front. When | did this, he told me that | should ride in the 
back seat. He said that Major Payne always sat in the back seat. He insisted that this was 
proper because officers were of a higher rank and should be shown respect. | told Fritz that | 
saw him as an equal. We were human beings, and | did not come to my state as a right. Fritz 
was visibly moved. Fritz then became a friend, and he would do whatever it took to see that | 
was well served. We had many friendly conversations. My German became more flexible and 
understandable. | would go to the hospital kitchen and request sandwiches made along with 
some fruit. | gave these to Fritz and when on call at night, to the night driver, Hans. 

On a particular house call, an American employee who was in a leg cast requested a 
visit. It was obvious she was lonely. She thought that the Orthopedic service had not paid 
enough attention to her complaints. | listened to her concerns and made some therapeutic 
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suggestions. She had her maid serve Coca Cola and cookies. | told her | could not be too long 
because | had other calls. The conversation on her part began to become personal. She began 
to talk about herself, and | knew where this situation was going. | drank the Coca Cola quickly. 
At a point of her conversation, | got up to leave and told her that | would make sure the 
orthopod made the corrections that were necessary in her treatment. She looked hurt. Fritz 
waited patiently. | apologized for my delay and then told him that the young woman was not 
only interested in medical care but may have hoped | that would give her some solace. Fritz 
said, “Herr Doctor, | know who she is and if you wanted, | would be glad to wait.” Acting like a 
real Don Juan and with flare | said, “She is not my type.” Involvement with a patient would be 
sheer suicide. We left but he kidded me about it. “Ein hubsch madchen” (a pretty girl). Ya! 
Ya!” This should give you the idea of the camaraderie that was between us. 

Sometime in February of 1948, a convoy of troops were being moved to Stuttgart and | 
was asked to go along with the surgical corpsmen with equipment in an ambulance to care for 
possible medical needs. The weather was cold, and the convoy was in troop trucks which had 
no heat. | had a heater in the ambulance so at different times, we gave aid to some of the 
officers. On one occasion, we had to give warmth to a few soldiers. The convoy made it to 
Stuttgart, and | reported to the commanding officer for a place to sleep. He told me that all the 
soldiers were going to temporarily sleep on barrack floors. | told him that | was an officer but 
that did not cut any ice with him. | used his phone to get in touch with Ed Riszk who was 
stationed in the local military infirmary. Ed told me to come to his place and when | arrived, he 
was glad to see me. He said he would put me up in the hotel where the officers stayed. One 
had to be captain or above to be eligible for a room. Because he was a medical officer, he was 
welcomed so he put me up in the hotel with a nice bed and bathroom. | decided to stay a 
couple of days. | told the corpsmen to fend for themselves and make sure they gassed up and 
to be back at the appointed time. The hotel was comfortable. The food was excellent, and the 
rest was most welcome. A couple of days later, my corpsmen were there, and we took off. 

Before we got to the Potsdam checkpoint, the corpsmen knew a farmer who would put 
us up. The family was cordial, and they served good wholesome food. | became suspicious of 
why they had stopped here. It became clear when | met the farmer’s two young daughters. | 
knew where | slept that night, but | never asked the 3 corpsmen where they slept. That 
morning, we had breakfast, and we were on our way. It was 150 miles from Potsdam to Berlin 
so every 50 miles, there was a checkpoint. At Potsdam it was Russian, then English, then 
French, and the last check point was American. Our time on the autobahn was monitored and 
if we did not arrive at these checkpoints, an all points alert was put out. 

Riding in the ambulance was comfortable and the roads were concrete and well 
maintained. The driver told me that the worst checkpoint was the Russian one. | was still leery 
about them. There were so many stories of American soldiers being shot at. We approached 
the checkpoint. It became obvious that the soldier was under the influence. | showed him my 
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documents in Russian, that it was okay to let me through, upside down. He never turned the 
paper over. It became obvious that he was illiterate. 

The two corpsmen were reclining on the stretcher. The Russian said in German, 
“Krank?” (sick). | said, “No.” He returned my papers and then stood back saying “Nach 
hospital”. | knew then he knew no English. | replied, “Go to hell you 
son of a bitch,” and we took off. Looking back, he just looked and | 
wondered if he would take his rifle off his shoulder and shoot at us. 
He did not. Youth can be dangerous, and | was young. The entire 
trip to Berlin was through heavy snow fall. The ambulance was a 
four-wheel drive so that the snow-covered road was of little 
concern. We made it easily through each checkpoint and arrived 
safely in Berlin. 

Although Anita was delayed in coming to Berlin. | had reapplied 
for her to join me. It was in February of 1948 that | received a 


telegram that she was in the process of coming. With this, | applied 


Wannsee Lake 
Anita and | up front. 


for a house and was able to secure a house on Limonenstrasse. It was 
a large house set close to the street bordered by a wall and electric 
locked gate. The backyard was a garden. Frau Govina, 64 years old, was the house maid and 
Herr Fritz was the gardener. Frau Govina had a heart problem and was under the care of her 
family physician. Frau Govina lived in the basement apartment. Not only did we furnish her 
with dried food products, but she also ate the meals that Anita cooked. She ate her food in the 
kitchen and Anita, John and | ate in the dining room. John was about 16-18 months old, and 
Frau Govina enjoyed caring for him. | was able to buy some furniture and curtains and had the 
house ready when Anita arrived. 

With Anita there, we took part in some social events that were available. Besides the 
staff getting together at each other’s place, we did attend Red Cross breakfasts on Sundays. 
After church services, the Red Cross had a continental breakfast. Some of our best 
conversations took place on Sunday morning. Years later, Anita and | would revisit these 
memories. Sailing on Wannsee Lake with a group which included Marion Scott, Ed Barlow, 
Anderson, Anita and | was one of the pleasant highlights of our stay. We managed to get stuck 
on a land bar and managed to get off. | had to make a house call on a captain in Wannsee and 
the woman who escorted me to the patient turned out to be the owner of the house. General 
Eisenhower lived there right after the fall of Berlin. She was a Bayer—the auspicious Bayer 
family. General Lucius Clay was in command. | had to pay a couple of visits to treat Mrs. 
Virginia Clay. She had a severe sore throat and bronchitis. She was charming and wanted to 
visit while | was there. This happened a great deal on house calls for socialization was limited 
and a physician was not usually regular army so these people enjoyed a bit of repast. 

Marion Scott and Ed Barlow requisitioned an apartment and redecorated it for a song. 
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Scotty was able to buy a Steinway piano for about 27 cartons of cigarettes. A carton cost 90 
cents and they then only paid $24.30 for this piano. Anita bought a music box and 90 steel 
discs for 3 cartons at 90 cents each, the grand total of $2.70. The black market was endemic, 
and no one did anything to stop it. Soap, chocolates, cigarettes, coffee and gasoline was the 
illegal tender of exchange. 

With half a bar of Ivory soap, our maid washed my clothes and the other half was her 
payment. Just prior to Anita’s arrival, | gave her my clothes and a half bar of soap and when she 
returned them, | gave her 2 chocolate bars and chewing gum because | knew she had children. 
In a short while, she returned with her two daughters prettily dressed and they curtsied and 
said, “Danke schon, Herr Doctor.” It was touching but | felt sad for them. They were living hand 
to mouth and my heart went out to them. | went back to my footlocker and gave them a bar of 
candy each. The government gave these servant employees rations each month. War disrupts, 
disturbs and fails the citizens in a conquered nation. The war was over for me, and | was not 
going to increase the pain and suffering of these people. 

One evening in May of 1948, | was the medical officer on call and | received an 
emergency call. | went to the hotel and went in to see what the situation was. | found a man in 
his sixties blue and vomiting with severe chest pain and having difficulty breathing. He was a 
Roman Catholic priest who was asked by the military government to study the problems of 
young people. He was Father Flanagan of Boys Town?’. He was in the middle of having a 
serious myocardial infarction. | gave him a shot of morphine and quickly transported him to the 
ambulance. | told the driver to hurry but to be careful to avoid bumps in the road. The ride 
was not comfortable even on a stretcher for Father Flanagan. | apologized to him, but he was 
gracious in that he felt better knowing that he was in American hands. Once we arrived at the 
hospital, he was put to bed, an oxygen tent was ordered and an intravenous of glucose was 
started. Morphine was administered to allay his pain. | called the chaplain, and he came 
quickly. Father Walsh was very attentive to Father Flanagan. As was customary at the 270th 
Station Hospital, the Colonel was called. He was gruff and did not care who Father Flanagan 
was and would never realize his significance. The usual bigot toward anyone of Father 
Flanagan’s religious vocation, the Colonel also had no love for Father Walsh. Even though at 
that time | was not particularly religious, | knew what wonderful things Father Flanagan had 
done. When Father Walsh came, Father Flanagan asked for extreme unction so the two in 
unison said the Latin prayers for the anointing of the body and asking God for his love, care and 
if not healing, to be received by Him to everlasting life. As St. Augustine said while he waited 
for the day that he would be taken and rest in the bosom of the Eternal Light. It was a quiet 
solemn moment with the stark reality that Father Flanagan faced his death and did not ever 


19 “In the post-World War Il era, Flanagan was invited by General Douglas MacArthur to visit Japan and Korea, and 
later Austria and Germany, to give him advice about improving conditions for children in the occupied countries.” 
Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Edward J. Flanagan 
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utter a word of anger or plea for his life. He died quietly a few hours later and was pronounced 
dead by one of the internist medical officers?°. | felt sad and helpless. | went outside. It was a 
clear starry night. The heavens were quiet and the night cool. It dawned on me that | had been 
a part of Father Flanagan’s life and that | had done the best possible. | learned that one can die 
quietly, accepting the reality of a good death in the grace of God’s love. This death and other 
deaths of fine people taught me not to fear death for myself. Death is a part of life. Death 
taught me to live and to put to good use whatever was my inherited endowment. 

Later, in Vienna | told one of my fellow officers Richard Rietemeier that | had tended to 
Father Flanagan and that he had died on my watch. He told me that when Father Flanagan was 
in Vienna, he had complained about chest pain. They had read the ECG and told him that he 
was all right to go on with his work in the European Command. As it turned out, his ECG 
showed definite shift in the ST segment of the tracing. The shift was diagnostic that he had 
suffered myocardial damage. They read it as not sufficient to make a diagnosis of myocardial 
infarction. When | told them that he died on my watch, they were defensive about their 
judgment. “What did it mean not to have detained him for a few days?” | asked. Their defense 
was that Father Flanagan wanted to get on with his tour. Their decision, right or wrong, cost 
Father Flanagan his life. My appreciation of their skills made me rely more on my own 
judgment, for | rarely discussed what | did with them. 


Before Anita and John came, | actually lost enough weight to go 
from 160 to 129 Ibs. The tailor complained that if he had to fix my 
clothes to fit that the needle marks would eventually show. Even 
though we were in Berlin for a short time, Anita, John, and | had a 
family and social life. We were invited to different friends’ homes. 
Anita shopped with other wives at the commissary. When the USA 
brought more manpower into the sector, provisions were made to 
distribute married officers and families to other areas of Germany. 


Lauritz Melchior, tenor, came to Berlin and gave a concert. He 
was brilliant. He was regarded as the greatest Wagnerian tenor of the John Clemente 
century. He had a powerful voice and yet it was sweet and gentle. On 
his high notes his face lit up like a light bulb and became bright red. It was a pleasure and an 
exciting moment to see and hear the great artist 

| received orders to report for duty to Vienna, Austria. Preparations were made to have 
our household goods packed and sent on to Vienna. | had to say my farewell to the Colonel and 
pick up my records. Colonel Chamberlain was lukewarm because of some reports by his spies. 
The spies reported activities in my social life which he believed were circumstantial, such as 


20 He died 15 May 1948. 
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dancing with some of the nurses and Red Cross personnel at parties where most of the staff 
attended. The spies were known to us, and they were suspect. There was no truth to the 
innuendo, but any defense would have been futile. The only remark | made was that | did not 
recognize myself by what was in his report. He got off the subject and then asked for 
information about other officers. | told him that | did not meddle in other people’s lives and 
had nothing to say. He wished me good luck and addressed me as Lt. Cipolla. | quietly said, 
“Sir, my name is Clemente.” He was momentarily taken aback and quickly recovered again 
saying, “Have a good trip.” He again showed himself to be a scoundrel and a very dangerous 
person. 

Leaving Berlin was difficult. | had a very successful medical experience in the clinics and 
the hospital. Anita and | had gotten to know most of the medical officers and family. We 
formed a close-knit group which was the most compatible. Our home was comfortable, and we 
were together. Work for me was relaxing and enjoyable. Leaving the clinic was difficult 
because | was able to really be free and practice medicine freely. 

Two outstanding episodes occurred while in Berlin. One had to do with the flight of our 
airplane and the other with the plight of a child’s life - namely the son of a Russian Colonel. On 
a particular spring day we received orders that ambulances and medical personnel were 
needed because some Americans had parachuted out of a DC3 airplane. 

A chartered flight left Tempelhof airport with General Taylor (of Nuremburg trials that 
condemned to death high ranking Nazi leaders), his wife, who was pregnant, and his staff. As 
the plane reached its flight altitude it developed engine trouble. The captain of the plane 
decided that everyone should parachute for safety. This was terrifying for all on the flight. One 
by one they were given instructions and pushed out of the plane. General Taylor balked, but a 
Sergeant literally kicked him out. He landed in the countryside outside of Berlin. The rest 
landed in various sections of Berlin. Taylor’s wife landed safely in the French sector and the 
rest in the Russian sector of Berin. 

| was assigned to an ambulance escorted by an intelligence officer who spoke perfect 
Russian. When we arrived at the Russian sector, we stayed in the French area so that our 
intelligence officer could talk with the Russian military police. The Russians saw the incident as 
a plot. This was ridiculous because anyone could move through all the sectors. They also 
threatened to impound our ambulance. | was sitting in the ambulance when a Russian major 
came and asked if “I parle Russki.” “Nyet” was my answer. Down the street our intelligence 
officer was negotiating with a Russian female intelligence officer who appeared to be 
threatening our officer. In the meantime, the Russian Central Commandant found out that the 
plane incident was an accident. | took the intelligence officer aside and asked him to brief me. 
He was very upset with the female intelligence officer. They were friends and had slept 
together. His feelings were hurt because he was being viewed as a spy. He was not a spy, but 
an analyst of intelligence. The Russians always used paranoia intentionally. Once we were 
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given clearance, we proceeded to the Russian hospital to retrieve two of our people. The 
sentry at the entrance would not let my corps man and me in. | insisted that | had to examine 
our people to be sure that they were transportable. After much haggling, the Russians brought 
two of our people out. They had had minor trauma and | was relieved. They were so happy to 
see us that they cried with joy. They had not been treated badly. They had only just received 
primitive medical care. 

Our next stop was to find General Taylor’s wife. We found her resting in the French 
hospital. Here we were welcomed and treated with deference. Mrs. Taylor was very happy to 
see me and welcomed my examination to be sure all was well. Even though the French 
physician was competent, she relied on my judgment. She was lucky she survived with a few 
scratches and her child was not harmed. As we moved in the ambulance toward the American 
sector, she said, “Il was never so happy to see an American soldier. | was lucky to land in the 
French sector. | just don’t trust the Russians!” 

On the radio phone we found out that the plane managed to land safely. General Taylor 
was nowhere to be found. My friend Bruce Kessler was dispatched with a German driver who 
knew some Russian to go into the countryside to find the General. No sooner had Bruce gotten 
into the countryside, they were stopped at a Russian checkpoint. Since they had left in a hurry 
they did not have the proper papers with them to be outside of their sector. The ambulance 
and the staff were impounded and taken to the nearby Russian compound. Bruce was terrified. 
The German driver Fritz said that he was not to worry. He would explain their mission. The 
interrogator was a Russian Major who spoke some German; but he addressed them in Russian. 
Fritz came forward and started to tell the Major the nature of the mission. 

With a military flurry the Russian Major had Fritz physically removed. In his poor 
German he said, “Ich kann nicht sprechen mit deutsch21,” - Fritz was the enemy and unworthy 
to be a translator. Bruce was asked to come forward and explain. When Bruce told this story 
he was both humorous and deadly serious. He used gestures and sign language. He tried to tell 
him that an American officer parachuted, using his hands over his head and then acted like an 
airplane to try to get the Russian to understand. All the Russian would say was that this was a 
prelude to an invasion by the American forces, which was nonsense. Bruce tried very hard to 
be understood, but to no avail. Then he said to the Russian contact, the Berlin commandant, 
that this was an accident, not an invasion. Later that day Bruce returned shaken by the 
experience. Still there was no sign of General Taylor. 

General Taylor landed unhurt in a secluded area of the countryside. He stayed put until 
dark and then he ventured out. He went to a little village and found the house of the local 
doctor. He took the doctor in confidence and told him what happened. He made it clear that 
because he was a General the Russians would be very happy to accuse him of espionage. The 


21 “1 can't speak German.” 
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doctor turned out to be pro-American and put himself at the General’s disposal. The plan was 
to get civilian clothes for the General and attempt to take him out of the Russian sector. If they 
were stopped, the General would be a patient. Under darkness of the night, they went out 
taking every possible country road not surveyed by the Russian Military Police. As luck would 
have it, they got into the American sector safely. General Taylor was most grateful for the Ger- 
man doctor’s help. He relished in the thought and exhilaration of putting one over the 
Russians. 

During the winter of 1947 a Russian Colonel came to our hospital from Potsdam. His 
eight-year-old son was in a coma due to tubercule meningitis. There was no hope that the boy 
would recover. He begged the Colonel to give him Streptomycin to try and cure the child. 
Colonel Chamberlain wondered why he had not requested the Streptomycin form their own 
medical supplies. The Russian told him that their supplies were low, and the wait was long. 
The truth was that the Russians in 1947 did not have any Streptomycin. Streptomycin had just 
been discovered and was available in small quantities in the Western World. Colonel 
Chamberlain gave him a supply on the condition that Lt. Marion Scott, our pediatrician, 
supervise the cure. Once in Potsdam, it was obvious to Lt. Scott that the boy was near dead, 
but he went ahead and ministered the Streptomycin. The intravenous tubing was very 
inadequate, and the entire hospital was very primitive. The boy died. His father was grief 
stricken, yet he was appreciative that our hospital had extended to him some small hope. | 
remember him to be a gallant, well bred, and intelligent officer. He had an air of aristocracy in 
his behavior. This man had class. 


On the day Anita, John and | were ready to go to the airport to fly out, our house maid, 
Frau Govina, began to cry. She didn’t want us to leave. She said that my leaving Berlin meant 
that the Russians were going to take over the whole city. “Russke comen,” the Russians will 
come. The terror in her voice ricocheted in my mind. Later Anita told me she felt as though we 
had abandoned this woman to the Russians. | tried to reassure Frau Govina that | was needed 
somewhere else, and that my transfer was routine. This just went over her head. | can still see 
and feel the sad, tearful face and her hand with a kerchief wiping away the tears. | almost felt 
as though | had become her son and she was dreading the worst. As it turned out, no harm 
came to anyone in Berlin. John enjoyed the jeep ride to the airport because the ride was 
bumpy. 

We flew out of Berlin and went to Frankfurt where we transferred to a train which 
would take us to Vienna. We had a train transfer in Munich, so we stayed overnight at the 
hotel. When | boarded the train for Vienna, | was told that | did not have a gray pass. A 
document | needed to go through Russian occupation sectors. We went back to the hotel and 
now no room was available. | was able to talk the hotel into giving me a room in the attic of the 
hotel. It was actually nice, and the bed had a light, fluffy, down coverlet. Then, | went to the 
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military commandant in Munich for the gray pass. They were visibly astonished that the 
authorities in Berlin let me go without the gray pass. 

The next day we left by train. We had a compartment which turned into a sleeping 
facility for the night. Anita slept in the lower compartment bed and | above. When we were 
boarded by the Russian officials, they insisted that | show the documents of transport. This 
officer was very formal and seemed like a gentleman. He was not like the border guard at 
Potsdam who was boorish. The gray pass was absolutely necessary. 

In the early morning hours, the scenery from the train was breathtaking. The trees, 
farms, farmhouses were so neatly cared for and were picture perfect. The 
mountains were glorious and so relaxing to the eye. We arrived in Vienna 
at the main station. We were escorted to a villa in the American sector. 
We had rooms here for about a month until | was able to be issued an 
apartment. The apartment was on Peter Jordan Strasse. Across the 
street was the 110th Station Hospital, my assignment. The apartment 
was large with two bedrooms, a living room, a dining room and a kitchen. 
It was so convenient to my work. It was adjacent to the Turkeschanze 


park. This park was an arboretum and had many fine paths and a small 


110* Station 
Hospital lake. Anita took John there often to relax. John played with other 


children. 

We hired two women to help with John which allowed Anita time for herself. Josephine 
(Fini) was the older one of the two and she was dependable. Gertrude was younger, tense and 
at times, fragile. She was a music student and wanted a musical career. The apartment had a 
piano so she would play it. 

One morning, to our surprise and then panic, we could not find John. We looked all 
over the apartment. We went in again to John’s bedroom, in utter desperation, | tore the bed 
covers off his bed. There he was, sleeping. He had snuggled to the end of the bed under the 
covers. He was lying flat so it seemed that he was not there. John was in the “two’s.” He was 
active and was becoming verbal and pronounced his words well. The apartment had a balcony 
to the side road, and he would call out to the passersby and talk with them. 

Vienna is such a marvelous city, perhaps in the style of Paris. It seemed to have a light 
architecture with buildings of no more than six floors. Our apartment was on the second floor 
with a balcony looking over the arboretum. One of the neighbors had trained a pear tree, 
which bore fruit, so its branches were bent at right angles forming a fence along the sidewalk. 
The apartment was very adequate and fulfilled our needs. We took advantage of the city and 
its recreational facilities. Opera was well done. We saw the Gypsy Baron twice. It was 
presented with a different cast each time. When Ed Rizk came to Vienna, we took him to hear 


22 Addition information here https://stimson.contentdm.oclc.org/digital/collection/p15290coll5/id/4145 
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Carmen at the Theater on the Wein. He was bored. It was probably one of the longest nights 
of his life. At the Volks Opera we heard A Night in Venice, The Gypsy Baron, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth at the Music Hall. The city had not fully recovered, but life was finding a full expression. 
The Staatsoper was bombed by mistake because the air force believed it was the main 

railroad head. Belvedere, Prince Eugene of Savoy’s summer residence is now an Austrian 
gallery The Schonbrunn Castle with 1,200 rooms was a summer palace for Maria Theresa. St. 
Stephens Cathedral, a Gothic structure built in the mid-12th century was hurt by cannon fire. 
Vienna did not have as heavy destruction as Berlin because the orders were to liberate Austria, 
not to be destructive as the military was in Germany. The city had a road that rings the city 
called Dr. K. Renner, Dr. K. Lueger, Burg, Opern, and Karutner Ring. 
Enclosed in this ring is the Palace of Justice, Imperial Palace, Staats 
opera, natural museum, parliament, the graben, Maria Theresa Platz, 
museum of fine art, and the military history museum. After all, 
Vienna was for a thousand years the capital of the far flung Holy 
Roman and Habsburg Empires. 

Vienna was charming and Anita took John to the park which was 
next door to our apartment where she could enjoy the beautiful trees 


John on his rocking 
horse: and plants. The park had a small pool where ducks and geese swam 


and where fork-tailed swallows flitted through the air. John played 
with other children and Anita often was addressed by an Austrian in conversation. Fini, our 
maid, became attached to John and they often went to the park. John was now almost 2 years 
old, and he jabbered a lot. After seeing the movie the three “Musketeers,” he came home and 
with a long strand of spaghetti said, “On guard.” Dr. Mack’s daughter, Judy, and John played 
together. It was nice for both of them to have companionship. John loved his rocking horse 
and would rock for the longest time. John was a handsome, beautiful child who would literally 
stop people in their tracks to look and talk with him. When we left to come back to the States 
our table was near the entrance to the dining room and John stood up in his chair waving a 
tablespoon in the air greeting all who came into the dining area. The name of the ship was the 
General Patch. 

Vienna, like the short stay in Berlin, gave our little family unity and a real chance to 
deepen our bonds to each other without extended family. Because, soon Anita and | would 
have little privacy once we returned to the U.S.A. | was looking at three years of training before 
| could make any money to buy a house. 


The hospital was small, but adequate with an attached outpatient wing. | was assigned 
to a medical floor that dealt with general medical problems. The head officer was a young Lt. 
Colonel who was just adequate; his name was Louis Saylor. Here was another M.D. who 
wanted to go to West Point but never made it, so he became a physician and joined the Army. 
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What was nice about him was the fact that he literally stayed out of the way of the medical 
staff. Other medical officers were compatible, Reitemeier, Wolfe, McCallister, Baxter, Horvath, 
Bushard, and Mack. Baxter was head of surgery; Reitemeier was head of medicine; Harper was 
head of ear, eye, and nose department; Mack was head of obstetrics; Bushard did psychiatry; 
and McCallister did radiology. Wolfe was in the outpatient and later | joined him in the 
outpatient department. 

Lt. Bruce Bushard was hyper and carried his psychiatry on his sleeve. Whenever he 
came to the mess hall, he would shout “sex.” Most of the staff thought that he was somewhat 
immature and rarely used him. Whenever one of the staff wanted to consult on some aspect of 
psychiatry, they would ask me. My interest in psychiatric problems became known. My 
medical work-up always had a section on the emotional component of the patient. As it turned 
out, Bushard went on furlough, and | was asked to cover his service. Some of his patients 
preferred not to return to him because he seemed to lack seriousness and maturity. 

My assignment on the medical floor was interesting since it was a small ward and easily 
worked. A civilian military government official came with a serious case of Sprue, a 
gastrointestinal disorder with anemia. He was an unusual case and for me the only one that | 
had ever seen. The situation that brought problems was concerning the wife of Lt. Colonel 
Saylor. She came in with an active Peptic Ulcer. Apparently, she reported that | was asking 
questions about her emotional life to her husband. She saw that what | was doing was no 
business of mine. | was only pursuing an aspect of Peptic Ulcer as a psychosomatic illness. In 
those days, individuals with Peptic Ulcers were thought to have some emotional strain. To her 
it was an invasion of privacy and even when | explained this to her, she was taken out of my 
care and put into the care of Richard Reitemeier. A few weeks later | was reassigned to the 
outpatient department. No one stood up for me even though all the medical personnel agreed 
with my approach. 

A few episodes of merit in my own development will be presented. While Brushard was 
away, | was asked to see a woman married to a civilian working in the military government. She 
was young, talented, and very sociable, yet her thoughts and actions were not completely 
appropriate. She had a strong fixation on matters of sex. She had drawn many sexual pictures 
as though they were depictions in an anatomy manual. In asking what they meant she would 
say that her husband was impotent. | did have some interviews with the husband, but he told 
me that | should do all that | could to care for her - he had literally abandoned her to the care of 
physicians. She seemed to be a specimen to study for him. In the short time that | saw her | 
tried some psychoanalytic methods which did allay her anxiety but did not change her state of 
mind. | became aware that her improvement was mostly in my kind care and thoughtfulness 
not in any true shift in her mind set. Today, with a good neuroleptic”? she would be able to 


3 Neuroleptics, is a form of antipsychotic medications, used for treatment and management of symptoms 
associated with various psychiatric disorders. 
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function in a more normal way. This woman taught me a great deal about the therapeutic 
alliance which | was developing in my psychiatric skills in the earliest phase of being a physician. 

During the spring of 1949, | saw in the waiting room a girl of 15 years old who had spots 
on her face, and | realized she had measles. | went to her and said, “Here is some medicine. 
Please get up and go home.” | did not want the place to be quarantined. She understood and 
left. Quarantine could close down our operation and this would not be tolerated. 

Most of my care was to see soldiers on sick call and my Sergeant would screen them. 
This was less monotonous, and treatment was a real challenge. John Wolfe, my fellow officer 
was going into surgery and asked me to notify him if any surgical cases were seen by me. One 
afternoon a young 20-year-old soldier was brought in with abdominal pain with slight elevation 
of temperature. He definitely had a right lower quadrant abdominal tenderness and rebound 
tenderness. | called John and he was in accord with my diagnosis, Acute Appendicitis. John 
called the Surgeon, and he went to the operating room and prepared our patient. John did the 
surgery and | assisted him while the surgeon anaesthetized the patient. | was right, he had a 
severely inflamed appendix, which was removed easily. Our patient recovered quickly and was 
a very grateful young man. 

October 1948 my brother Jasper and his wife Genevieve came to Paris to visit and live in 
France so that Jasper could continue with his education at the Sorbonne. Jasper was back from 
the war in 1945-46 and was detained following a flair up in his Malaria. All the troops who had 
fought in North Africa and Italy were on prophylactic doses of Atabrine. When the medics 
withdrew his Atabrine, he came down with Malaria. Once he was cured, he was able to come 
home. During the latter days of his stay in Paris he met his future wife, Genevieve Figeac. They 
had known each other for about a week and he told her he would care for her. She came to the 
States and lived with Jasper and our parents. At that time, she spoke only a little English so it 
made communication with my parents difficult. Her stay was difficult because of being 
separated from France and she and Jasper lived longer with my parents than was appropriate. 
Her us of English and my parent’s use of English proved to be rough on all. To make things 
more strained, my mother had used some of the funds that my brother had sent home to set 
up a household for Genvieve and himself. 

| am sure that once Jasper had studied at the University of Akron, they decided to finish 
his studies in France. Because of this, we found ourselves in Vienna and he was now in France. 
Anita and I, with John, took the train from Vienna and went to Paris, France. We were 
welcomed, but the accommodations were difficult. Genevieve’s mother lived in her country 
home, which was elegant, but fuel was in short supply and the house was very cold. John was 
not too happy there and came down with a cold and diarrhea. 

We did manage to visit Paris and see the art at the Louvre Museum, Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Arc de Triomphe, Basilica du Sacré Coeur, the Sorbonne, Garden of the Tuileries, 
Grand and Petit Palais, Place of the Bastille, the Hotel des Invalides where Napoleon’s tomb 
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rests. We were busy seeing this grand city and we went to the Pantheon. One evening we 
went to a nice restaurant cherished by Genevieve’s uncle and had a great meal. To pay for the 
meal, | left a money order not signed and the next day | sold cigarettes to obtain the Francs 
necessary. By money order it would have come to about $24 for the four of us, but it only 
came to about six to eight dollars by selling the cigarettes on the black market. 

Versailles was a highlight, especially the hall of mirrors. Here was signed the 1919 
Treaty that ended World War |. On the grounds we visited a small hamlet which Marie 
Antoinette had built to remind her of her own country of Austria. Our visit was somewhat 
strenuous because of October being so cold and the Figeacs were frugal with the fuel. Our talk 
with Mrs. Figeac was limited for | know no French, but Anita was a bit better at it. Mrs. Figeac 
seemed to feel that America waited too long to get into the war and protect Europe. This we 
never challenged, plus we thought that anything we said would never be satisfactory. 

In Paris, we saw Hamlet with Laurence Olivier and heard the opera Rigoletto in French. 
Our time in France was valuable and | was happy to see my brother and seeing him succeeding 
at his studies. 


During the month of November, | was on temporary duty in the city of Linz. The medical 
officer in the field was to go on furlough and | was to take his position for two weeks. However, 
the commanding officer wanted to discipline the head of medicine, so he went to the field and | 
took his place in the medical division in the hospital. We had an outbreak of Rheumatic Fever, 
so | quickly isolated the patients in one ward, thus not quarantining the whole hospital. The 
Sergeant who processed the ECG’s was an alcoholic and | had to process the ECG’s myself when 
| found him in an alcoholic stupor. However, the staff was friendly and there wasn’t much in 
Linz then, so talking and drinking was the pastime. DiGeorge from Philadelphia was a good 
companion and comical. He dressed in his ski clothes and put his skis on and went through a 
skit. He was funny. | enjoyed the time, but | was missing Anita and John. When | got back 
Anita became pregnant with Rebecca, who was born October 30, 1949. 

The last truly outstanding tale had to do with my obstetrical experience. Captain Mack 
had not been on furlough, so Major Baxter asked me to take over - | tried to get out of it, but 
then pressure was applied - Mack had not ever taken furlough, so | gave in. | would only give in 
if | only had to deliver babies and hold no clinics. My backup was Dr. T. Antoine, Professor of 
Obstetrics at the University of Vienna Medical School. | never needed him. | delivered a living 
child for a woman who had previously had a stillbirth and she was happy. 

On my first delivery | ran into trouble. As | was scrubbing to do the delivery, | asked the 
nurse to put out two wash basins. She told me that Mack only used one. | said, “Okay, but | 
still want two basins.” She was a Captain Nurse, and | was at that time, still a Lieutenant. She 
told me she was the ranking officer and | had to use one basin. | could hardly believe my ears 
and | said, “You cannot pull rank because in this setting rank is worthless. | am the doctor and 
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you are the nurse. Now you get those two God damn basins quick or else!” She realized her 
mistake and did put out two basins. The delivery went well, and | told her that | gave the orders 
in a medical setting for we were not in the infantry. She reported to Colonel White, R.N. that | 
swore at her. So, | had a talk with Colonel White and told her how the nurse pulled rank on me. 
The Colonel was not aware, so she said, “You had reason to straighten her out, but please be 
careful with your language.” | told her that | never used explicit language, but when she pulled 
rank | lost it - after this my service on obstetrics went well with the nurse. 

When Mack came back, he thanked me for the two basins for he had always wanted 
two basins. The nurse told him that was protocol and he let her run the show - the nurse really 
threw her weight around, but she met her match. “l am grateful Bart that you stood up to her.” 
| said, “Mack she made the wrong move when she pulled rank - something that no nurse should 
do in a medical setting.” Life was much better for Mack after that. 

Medical officers had the opportunity to attend postgraduate courses at the Vienna 
School of Medicine and at the time | attended, Ed Rizk was there from Stuttgart. The course in 
general medicine was for six weeks and taught by the faculty men who were older, not Nazis 
and not Jewish. The faculty was made up of elders and young upper mobile physicians. Some 
of the faculty on the professorial level were K. Lindner, Ophthalmology; T. Antoine, Obstetrics; 
Chiari, Pathology; O. Kauderer, Psychiatry; E. Lauda, Medicine; K. Pillat, Ophthalmology; A. 
Wiedmann, Dermatology. 

Kauderer the psychiatrist, put on a good demonstration of hypnosis for us. Pillat used 
candlelight to view the retina of the eye. Weidmann paraded many different cases of skin 
diseases within the space of one morning to us, which | would never see in a lifetime. The most 
colorful and greatly talented was Dr. Chiari, the pathologist. He used the Rokatanski method74 
in his autopsies, which merely was to eviscerate all the internal organs from throat to anus. 
This way he could save the specimens for us. The uniqueness of the method kept the organs in 
their proper place. The relationship of the organs remained in their natural position and so the 
pathology made logical sense. 

Dr. Schmidt let me pass a gastroscope on one of his patients and even invited me to do 
more. But my duties at the 110° Station Hospital did not al- low taking time off. 


While Ed Rizk was with us, he decided to buy crystal by selling gasoline on the black 
market. He was most meticulous in choosing the crystal. He did it by tapping the edge of the 
glass with the nail of his index finger giving forth a note as the sound of a bell. Ever since then, | 
have used the same technique to test the amount of lead in lead crystal. 


The time spent in the special course was very valuable in increasing fundamental 


4 The Rokitansky method is an autopsy technique that involves removing organs in blocks and then dissecting 
them on the table. 
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knowledge, but also | was taught by men who had taught a wave of students from the U.S.A. 
during the late twenties and thirties who then returned to the States and were the leaders in 
developing curricula in our medical schools. 

Not only had | attended the six-week course, | had also attended sessions every 
Wednesday evening while in Vienna. We met with cardiologists and pathologists for seminars. 
The year in Vienna was marvelous from the medical point of view, but it also yielded high 
cultural benefits. 

Anita was able to purchase art works. She was able to buy etchings and also wood 
carvings. We have a set of carvings that form a nativity scene of Jesus and also dancing figures. 
The woman contact was very interesting, and Anita liked her and they would spend time 
chatting about the vigor of life in a war torn nation. 

My time in Vienna was coming to a close for my tour of duty and we made plans to 
return to the States. | had not heard from Akron City Hospital, so | signed a contract with Saint 
Thomas for a residency in medicine. But before we left Europe, we made plans to visit Italy and 
specially to go to Carovilli. 

In March of 1949 we left John with our maids and then we were able to let out the 
apartment to a medical officer who had just married and this would be a honeymoon for them. 
He was attending the six-week course. This gave them two weeks and we felt safe that John 
had a doctor in case he got sick. John did well while we were gone. 

Anita and | left Vienna on an overnight train to Rome on March 14, 1949. The train 
arrived in Venice in the early hours of the 15" with a stopover of a couple of hours. Then we 
went to Rome. On the train we met a gentleman at breakfast who was a Professor of Medicine 
at the Polyclinic of Rome. Anita and | were trying to remember a German poet and he heard us 
and offered us the name “Schiller.” We had a long discussion about the war, Mussolini, and the 
post war conditions in Italy. He seemed to miss Mussolini’s Italy of trains being on time and the 
strict discipline. He seemed to avoid talking about the loss of personal freedom under the 
fascist state. He was not too amorous of the Venetians. However, he was helpful in finding a 
hotel in Rome called Albergo Esperia for us. This was our first challenge to speak Italian and we 
didn’t do too badly. 

On our arrival into the main train depot, | engaged a porter who took our baggage from 
the train. He asked where we were going, and we told him Carovilli. He told us that there were 
no trains to Carovilli because the destroyed train bridges had not been repaired. We went out 
of the station, and he took us to the bus station which was next door. It so happened that the 
bus was about to leave. The day was pure sunlight and the air was brisk. 

The bus took us through the countryside and through villages. It was a beautiful trip. 
The most memorable village was Mount Cassino. The abbey had been destroyed during the 
Italian campaign. The people of the town were building in the valley and abandoning the hill 
town. Around noon we arrived in Isernia, a town close to Carovilli, but we had to wait about 3 
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hours for our transfer bus. Anita and | went to a local tavern and had a meal of pasta and wine 
with plenty of bread. The portions of pasta were large, but we were famished and we ate every 
bit. Later we got on the bus to make our last leg of the trip to Carovilli. 

The day turned cloudy and chilly. As we got closer to Carovilli, the bus stopped in 
Pescolangiana and two women came aboard. They greeted Anita with flowery language. They 
were Anita’s aunts on the Lalli side, Chiarina and Daniela. They wanted us to come with them 
so that Tony (Daniela’s son) could drive us the rest of the way. It was ridiculous, but they got 
our luggage off the bus, so we had to go. The aunts were surprised how little luggage we had. 
Anita realized that the premature leaving of the bus short of Carovilli was a rouse to see what 
we had. These two aunts were not Anita’s favorites. “Where are your trunks?” They seemed 
to be looking for gifts. These aunts have always been a bane on the rest of the family. 

We were staying with Aunt Giuseppina (Peppina), the sister of Anita’s mother, Maria. 
Since we did not arrive in Carovilli by bus, Uncle Salvatore came down the road to see what 
happened. He stopped the car and Anita told the two Aunts that we were staying with Aunt 
Peppina and Uncle Salvatore. Chiarina and Daniela were mischievous and now they realized 
they had overplayed their hand. 

We made the rounds of all the relatives and friends of the family and everywhere we 
went, espresso coffee was served. Within a space of six hours, | had 12 cups - my teeth actually 
chattered. Uncle Salvatore told me to get closer to the fireplace. | told him that it was the 
coffee, not the cold - we were staying at their country house, “La Masseria” - the home in the 
country. This was their home and barn. It was ona large tract of land. It was walking distance 
from the town of Carovilli (about 1% miles). Peppina and Salvatore were golden. | got the 
impression that Salvatore was a rustic gentleman, a prince of a man. Peppina was loving, 
thoughtful, not one to second guess and not looking for gifts but was so happy to have us both. 
What was more precious was to have Anita with whom she was able to have long, loving 
conversations in their local language. This relationship exists to this day as | am writing this 
small piece of memory (1995). 

The very next day many of the village came to visit and some came to talk to me 
because | was a doctor. Most of what | did was to advise and perhaps deepen their 
understanding of what they suffered from. One couple, a husband and wife, wanted me to 
come to their house and examine the husband and tell them if the medication was appropriate. 
The couple was Antonio Carano and his wife was Angelina. They had no children. He had a 
huge Rheumatic heart, and he was in chronic heart failure. By putting my ear to his chest it was 
obvious that he had mitral valve insufficiency and one could hear that the lungs were wet. 

Because | took time out to see him, Angelina on the day of our departure brought two 
roasted pigeons for our trip. It was impossible to refuse; it would have been a grievous social 
faux pas on my part. | was close to tears when | remembered her gratefulness for taking the 
time to come to her house and treating them as equals. These were poor people, but with 
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genuine qualities of character. | did enjoy the three days of my stay. 

Filomina suffered from a stiff ankle due to shrapnel that wounded her and killed a 
number of people when a child brought a German hand grenade and threw it into the fireplace. 
A son of Aunt Peppina died from the explosion. It was a time of stress and uncertainty during 
the war. After the German’s left, the English came into the area. 

Maria Carano and Anita Carano (cousins of Anita) were being hidden from the troops by 
their mother, Raffaela - Anita was fearful about how this affected them but was very friendly. 
Maria seemed stable and dependable. My first view of Maria was her coming up the trail to the 
Masseria with a copper vase full of water on her head. 

Anita and | were treated very specially and the time there was festive, joyful, and 
solidifying family ties. And also distancing from other members of the family. Anita was able to 
visit her father’s homestead as well as her mother’s homestead. | took pictures and movies of 
the people and town. When we left by bus, we were given a sad, but highly spirited send off. 

We arrived in Rome on March 18, 1949, and we were there four days. We were able to 
find lodging at the Albergo Esperia. The room for one day was 1850 lira and at the exchange of 
800 liras per dollar the night lodging came to $2.31. Prior to leaving for Italy, Anita and | had 
prepared a list of what we wanted to see. In the lobby of the hotel tours of the city were 
advertised and they were featuring the exact places we wanted to visit; St. Peter, St. Paul, 
Maria Major, and the Pantheon were must sights. The Roman Forum with the Arch of 
Constantine and various public buildings was very im- pressive. The Coliseum, a large structure 
where naval battles, fights between gladiators took place, and the early Christians were thrown 
to the lions. The ancient via Appia, which was opened in 312 B.C. The catacombs where the 
early Christians practiced their religion and were also buried; these were unusual since it was a 
tunnel hollowed out of the volcanic rock. Coming across the Ponte Sant Angelo, built by 
Hadrian in AD 135 and adorned with statues by Bernini in 1700 AD - one sees the Castel San 
Angelo. The glorious fountains of Rome were everywhere. The Spanish stairway was a favorite 
spot for people to congregate. 

The basilica of St. Peter, the largest Christian church in the world stands on the site of 
Nero’s Circus, over St. Peter’s tomb and on the spot where he was martyred. Inside, the 
vastness of space and the beauty of its art are unimaginable - the altar decorated by the 
columns and canopy carved by Bernini under the dome created by Michelangelo - the most 
beautiful statue ever created, the “Pieta” is in a side aisle. One must stand before this 
sculpture and become mesmerized by its beauty and the message that comes to the viewer. 
The famous Sistine Chapel, where one finds the fresco over the altar of the last judgment and 
then the ceiling was done by Michelangelo. The side walls were made by other painters, such 
as Botticelli, Pinturicchio, Signorelli, Ghirlandaio, and Rosselli. Side rooms have paintings by 
Raphael. The Vatican museum contains a considerable number of the Renaissance paintings 
and sculptures. It was so nice to have the chance to see firsthand what one could only 
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appreciate in art books. 

A new treat came in the Basilica of St. Peter’s in Chains where resides the famous statue 
of Moses by Michelangelo. It was said that after Michelangelo finished the piece, he took his 
hammer and tapped the knee of Moses and said, “Speak to me” (Parla me). The Pieta that | 
mentioned in St. Peter Basilica is the only signed sculpture because he found out that many 
people said that the sculptor was other than Michelangelo. At night he went to the church and 
on the sash of the virgin he inscribed “Michelangelo Buonaroti faciebet” (Michelangelo made 
this). 

It was hard to leave Rome, but Florence beckoned. Here was the center and the 
beginning of the Renaissance. The patricians, bankers, the guilds, along with the scholars 
developed a humanistic society and the re- public. All the people of Florence were 
instrumental for the scholarship of renewing the ideas and philosophy of antiquity with the 
new outpouring of art, sculpture, architecture, and scholarship in literature. Anita and | spent a 
great deal of time in the museums of the Pitti Place, Bargello Place, and the Uffizi. The 
uniqueness of the Piazza della Signoria, with its open-air museum of sculptures was impressive. 
Palazzo Vecchio, the site of government with its many apartments was decorated by paintings. 
The Botticelli room contains the Birth of Venus, Spring, and Madonna. Florence is to be lived, 
not just written about. The Ponte Vecchio with its many shops, crosses the Arno River. | 
bought a pair of fine leather gloves there. 

On to Venice to live on the Grand Canal. We were able to stay at the Daniele Hotel 
where only Anita, |, and an American coal dealer had rooms. Our rooms looked over a 
courtyard and on to the Doges Palace. Coming onto the Piazza San Marco was breathtaking in 
its beauty. | thought | was in a painting; the Bell Tower, the Doge Palace, and the Cathedral 
were most impressive and overpowering. Even ona later return to the city, it was great. 

Because our time was limited, the concierge hired a Professor of fine art to guide us. 
We saw paintings by Tintoretto, Veronese, and Titian. He took time to explain the paintings. It 
was hard to let him go at the end of the tour. Of course, gondolas are everywhere, and the 
pigeons are everywhere in the Piazza. The central door of the church is surmounted by the four 
famous bronze horses brought from Constantinople by the DogeEnrico Dandolo in 1204. The 
church is overwhelming in its treasures and art. The Rialto Bridge is famous and nearby is the 

Tt Vegetable Market (Erbaria). This trip was our first to 
Venice and we would be drawn back again in 1976 and 
1988. 
We left Venice and went back to Vienna to close down my 


————— army career after 21 months of duty. In the latter part of 


April 1949, the Quartermaster boxed our belongings and 
U.S. General Patch 


we went to Bremerhaven to board the U.S. General Patch. 
John was very excited and so active that | medicated him with phenobarbital so that Anita and | 
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would not lose our patience. Many parents came to me for medication, which | did dispense to 
each mother. The train ride for all was quiet. Our trip on the General Patch was rather 
pleasant except that John caught his thumb in a door. | thought the injury would mean he 
would lose his thumb. Fortunately, it was only a fracture. The medical officer did take an X-ray, 
but then said, “Why don’t you splint it? | am busy with others.” So, | splinted John’s thumb and 
it healed just fine. Young children are curious, wander, and have no fear so that one has to be 
forever diligent. 

On our arrival to New York, | made sure that Anita and John were put on the train to 
Akron (When they left to come to Berlin John became sick when they left the U.S.A.) The 
crowded quarters at Fort Hamilton for dependents lent itself to contagious diseases. This was a 
smart move. They arrived safely in Akron the next day. | had to remain behind before being 
mustered out of the Army. 

Since | had a few days, | decided to visit my relatives, the Clementes and the Ingoglias in 
Brooklyn. When the conductor came to collect my ticket, he wanted to know what the two 
bars on my shirt meant. | told him that it was the insignia of a Captain. Then he wondered 
about my winged serpent insignia, and | told him that it meant that | was a doctor in the Army. 
He was curious, “How old are you?” | was shy of 28 years old, so | said, “27 years old.” He 
looked at me and said, “You can’t be that young and be a Captain in the Army.” He was in 
absolute disbelief, and he walked away backwards saying, “You’re kidding, aren’t you?” Sorry, | 
said, but “That’s the truth.” What | felt registered as my youthful appearance and ever since | 
was born, people have been troubled with my appearance and my actual chronological age. | 
had a nice time with my relatives, and we had great conversations and great food. 

The next week after refusing to sign-up for the reserves, | left for Akron and was happy 
to be with Anita, John, my parents, sister, and all my in-laws. Jasper and Genevieve were still in 
France. They had a child by the name of Margaret-Ann. 


Return to Akron and Training 

| had not heard from City Hospital and | had accepted a position with Saint Thomas. 
However, | decided to visit City Hospital and ran into Dr. P. Ormond. He was surprised to see 
me and thought | had asked for a position in the following year. He realized the mistake and 
accepted me into the program. | told him that there was a hitch and | was not sure if | would be 
able to get out of my contract with Saint Thomas. | wanted to be at City and decided to visit the 
Administrator at Saint Thomas. 

At St. Thomas Hospital | was truthful about my situation. The Sister, in charge, was not 
at all charitable. She was holding me to the contract and if | did not come, she was going to 
blackball me. | told her that | was aware of the ethical dilemma and that | had signed a 
contract, but in light of the mix up at City, | thought she would see and that | would not be a 
happy person at Saint Thomas. She held to her decision. | then told her that | would not report 
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for duty, and she could go ahead and blackball me. | left heavyhearted but knowing | had to 
look out for what | considered was the best training for me. Saint Thomas did not have a high 
standing then and furthermore; my choice was to secure a place and settle the family in Akron. 
She never did anything. Three years later | was given a teaching position there and at City 
Hospital. 

Anita was pregnant with Rebecca and we were welcome to stay at the Lalli’s. We hada 
kitchen on the second floor and the attic became our bedroom. John slept in the same room in 
his own bed with the boy’s, Tony and Freddy. Luigi and Maria were very happy to help and they 
didn’t want any rent. | made only one hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. Hospitals 
made those of us who trained feel that we should be happy that they even allowed us to train. 
There was an arrogance in the administration in all hospitals. The Sister was coming from this 
point of view when she threatened me with the “blackball” statement. | was not intimidated 
and told her so - “I am the only one who decides what is best for me.” 

My hours on call were more lenient so that | was home more often than when | was an 
intern. The year went well, and | learned a great deal, especially from the more senior 
residents in medicine. There were more responsibilities in the outpatient clinics and if the 
attending physicians thought one was competent, they left us alone in our handling any 
particular patient. Anita and I, along with John, were able to take advantage of the meals which 
were free for us - usually we did this on Sunday. We were able to socialize with the other 
resident’s families. 

Midway in the year, | was told that | would be sent to the University of Pennsylvania to 
study medicine and then return as the Chief Resident in Medicine. The hospital would only pay 
for the tuition, which was $800, but no stipend. This meant that | would have to borrow 
money. The hospital was willing to give me a loan, however, how would Anita live? 

The Veteran’s Administration found me eligible for a grant of $120 per month and $500 
tuition once | enrolled under the Gl bill. Since | had served in the Army, | was eligible. So, | was 
able to live with a loan and Anita had $120 per month. To this day, | believe the hospital policy 
was wrong, but the wish to be a specialist in medicine clouded our thinking. That was how 
things were then. 

Rounds took place every weekday with men like J.G. Lemmon, P. Ormond, T. Bliss, Rex 
Wilson, and many other attending men who took an interest in us. There were many general 
practitioners who relied heavily on our fresh new knowledge and allowed us to care for their 
patients. Education rounds, tumor clinics, and case presentations were plentiful so that our 
skills were sharpened. Often, at least once a month, physicians of stature came to talk to the 
whole staff. 

Sometime into the year, | developed a pain in my right knee, especially when going up 
or down staircases. | tried to ignore it, but eventually | had the knee X-rayed. | had a spot along 
the lateral condyle at the end of my right femur. Dr. W. Hoyt said that | should just wait it out, 
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which | did. | had gone to Stuttgart while in the Army for the same problem, but | was not 
about to let anyone in the military do surgery. | was suffering with osteochondritis of the 
lateral articulating surface of the femur - the knee. Much more on this later. 


That summer Marie Lalli, Anita’s cousin, married Karl Starks. They met on a school 
playground during summer vacation where they were super- vising activities for students. 
Marie taught Spanish at Buchtel High. Karl was an engineer. 

The task of a first-year medical resident was to assist the Chief Resident. The Chief 
Resident was responsible for all the house cases. House cases were patients who were not able 
to afford private physicians. Most of the time, we had anywhere from fifteen to twenty 
patients under our care. The experience was rewarding and valuable. In most cases, these 
patients got better care than some of the attending private physicians. Many general practice 
physicians only had a year of internship. Some were downright dangerous. We made sure that 
private cases were handled by the residents to make sure they got appropriate care. Usually 
this was done very diplomatically by saying, “Doctor, would you like to consider this notion 
about what your patient is suffering from.” They never hesitated to take the hint. This was 
1949 and few physicians had specialized yet. 

O. P. Allen was a specialist in Diabetes, and he had a slide rule that calculated the 
amount of insulin the patient needed. He never was able to sell the idea, for most physicians 
calculated the amount of insulin by the seat of their pants. | liked him for his enthusiasm in his 
care of people and | found this refreshing. 

With the ever-growing availability of antibiotics, treating pneumonias and bacterial 
meningitis was a breeze. Streptomycin was instrumental in the cure of tuberculosis, which 
reminds me that | again started to go to the T. B. Sanitarium in Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Jim Villani 
was still the physician in charge and happy to have this new medication which revolutionized 
the care of tubercle bacillus infected patients. Our friendship was reinstated, and | had many 
enjoyable visits at the sanitarium. Medicine was of the highest caliber and our social hours 
were full of talks about music, the arts, and especially topics of philosophical dimension. 

The only other physician in Akron of this caliber was Larry Weinberger. Larry had 
learned Italian while in Italy during the war and he and | would, from time to time, speak to 
each other in Italian. Although he was Jewish, he wanted to be an Italian, for he truly believed 
that Italians were of superior intelligence. Here, | thought all this time that the Jews were the 
smartest. Both of these men gave me a chance to dialogue with them and clarify my ideas. 
Intellectual pursuits were not often available among most physicians. This at times leaves one 
lonely and estranged. 

Getting to work from North Hill to City Hospital was mostly by bus and at times Jim 
Harbison, our neighbor, offered me a ride. He was an alcoholic, but a pleasant person. Often 
quizzing me on esoteric medical problems. Most of the time | took the bus. A man named 
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Stanly who worked at the Acme store on Glenwood would sit next to me. He was a very 
friendly fellow. He had been hospitalized at Massillon State for Schizophrenia. He knew | was a 
physician and would sit next to me. He carried on a conversation that rambled but at times 
made sense. | have to say he was enjoyable, and | learned a great deal about minds that 
ramble, but yet are understood only if one looks at the metaphor. His best friend was an 
imaginary horse and he always thought that if he could be a horse, he would be powerful and 
strong. 

Tony Lalli had decided to pursue medical studies. He attended the University of Akron 
for one year and was not satisfied by the curriculum and opted to attend the College of Hiram. 
After two years at Hiram, | encouraged him to apply to medical schools even though he only 
had three years of premedical studies. At first, he thought that he would displace someone 
who had four years of premedical studies. | talked him out of his altruistic idea by persuading 
him that the college would decide and furthermore, he would save his family a year’s keep and 
tuition. He went ahead and applied, with an acceptance at the Medical College of the 
University of Chicago. 

Freddy was still in high school. He later went to Kent State University and graduated. 
He was friendly and everyone knew him. He worked while in high school at People’s Drug Store 
on Temple Square. He saved his money and bought a Chrysler for about $500 when he was 
about 18 years old. Before he could begin his studies at Kent State he was drafted into the 
Army. He was overseas in Korea. This tour of duty was very fruitful. He enjoyed his Army tour. 
When he returned, he went back to Kent State and finished his schooling. He then was 
employed by Goodrich Company and lived in Cuyahoga Falls on Front Street. 

On October 30, 1949, Rebecca was born, and it was our second child and our first 
daughter. Both grandmothers were pleased, especially 
Maria, who now had Becky living in the same house. She 
catered to Becky and had a marvelous time. John was 3 
years old and the new arrival no doubt had an effect, since 
he had been the “apple” of everyone’s heart. Maria doted 
on Becky and, at times, admonished John to be careful. This 
was not welcomed by John. It was difficult rearing children 
in the grandparent’s house, for the situation was not 
favorable to all. Yet there was no great clash. We all 


Me, John, Anita, & Becky realized the artificial circumstances and tried to do the best 
training for the future we all had to sacrifice, but at times, 
the cost shows up later in life. 
In May of 1950, playing catch football with Tony and Freddy, | dislodged the lateral 
condyle of my right femur and had to be operated on. Surgery was successful, but | developed 
an infection of the knee. | was treated with a combination of Penicillin and Streptomycin. In 
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about two days, | developed giant hives and swelling of my trachea, for which | needed 
immediate injections of adrenaline to alleviate my symptoms. | was hospitalized for 28 days. | 
eventually went home to recuperate on crutches. By July, | was able to get around enough to 
take up a tour of duty with the Department of Pathology. 

| was in the Pathology Department for about 3 months doing autopsies and reading 
biopsies done in surgery. This tour of duty reinforced the need for fundamental knowledge of 
disease which was the infrastructure necessary in making precious diagnostic judgments that 
allowed one to make accurate treatment choices. Without this ground knowledge, no 
treatment was worth anything. 

| finished this tour of duty shortly before | was to attend the medical course at the 
University of Pennsylvania. This course was academic with some clinical instructions. Going to 
Philadelphia was exciting and to my mind a rare opportunity that many people would never 
have. Bill Davis and | rented rooms on the third floor of a semi-detached house. The owners 
lived on the lower floors and our entrance was private. This was a Jewish couple, no children 
and they remained, for the most part, out of our life. The house was on W. Spruce Street 
across the street from St. Andrew Episcopal Seminary. 

Classes were in pathology, physiology, clinical medicine, and anatomy. These were the 
best lectures on fundamental knowledge that | had ever encountered. This year was the golden 
year of my education. Specialty courses were in neurology, gastroenterology, and cardiology. 
Some of the names that come to mind are Drabkin, Bockus, Erlich, Kety, Brown, Comroe, and 
Yaskin. 

An interesting incident occurred while | was at the University of Pennsylvania having to 
do with my tuition. Remember, City Hospital paid $800 for the year and so did the Veterans 
Administration pay $500. The office of registration sent me and Bill Davis respectively $500 
refund checks. Bill said we had to send this money back to the hospital because previous 
residents had done this. To me this did not sound right. So, | told Bill that the money was not 
the hospital’s, but he believed our future was in jeopardy if we didn’t. | argued that the 
hospital had fulfilled its contract by paying the $800 and the $500 belonged to us for our 
military duty, therefore, it was ours. Bill’s fear clouded clear thinking so | told him that | would 
submit our problem to a moral theologian. 

Father Alexander taught moral theology at John Carroll College, so | presented our case 
to him. What | needed to know was who was the rightful owner of the $500! He was excited 
about this problem, so he had his moral teacher at the Seminary in on it. So, they both thought 
| had logically come up with the notion that Bill and | were the true owners. The moral 
professor wrote to the Veteran’s Administration as to whom the money belonged. They 
answered that the money could only go to the soldier who had served the country and that no 
one else was a party to it. Regardless of any other money contract we had with City Hospital 
they could not legally nor ethically ask for the $500 be refunded to them. Bill was 
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overwhelmed by my strategy and that now we were both $500 richer. The Hospital never 
inquired concerning this money. | was right and thanks to my thoughtfulness and not letting 
arbitrary authority usurp my personal freedom. | was able later in 1951-1952 to buy a car 
which | needed. 

In 1950, July 1, my sister Augostina married Domenic Santoro with my cousin Bart as 
Best Man and Pauline, Bart’s sister, was Maid of Honor. It was a 
simple wedding. The immediate family enjoyed a reception at 
our house at 345 E. York Street. 

During the year in Philadelphia, | was able every 4-6 weeks 
managed to return to Akron to visit Anita, John and Rebecca. | 
tried to bring a gift for both of them. They were growing fast, 
and | was missing them. | missed Anita a great deal. So that once 
the course was over, | would be back for my last year in training. 

Philadelphia is a wonderful city with much to offer. | was 
L-R Pauline Clemente able to hear the Symphony Orchestra many times. | was able to 
(daughter of Tony) Dominic purchase student tickets for 75 cents - a student studying 
Santoro, Augustine Clemente, Se . 
and Bart Clemente (son of psychology was also living in the same house and he went with 
Tony Clemente) me often. Bill was not interested. 


The most important decision was to stop smoking. This 
was the year that smoking and lung cancer were seen as cause and effect. It was difficult, but | 
did stop smoking and not only saved my health, but | was able to save $84 a year that did not 
go into cigarettes. 

Graduation came after successfully passing the examination. That last train trip was 
with a light heart and a year of hope with great expectation for the future. 

On July 1, 1951, | started as Chief Resident in medicine in a program that had been 
negligent in keeping first and second year residents. | was the only resident which meant that | 
needed at all times at least interns. The workload became heavy, and it also had me on duty 24 
hours a day. It was at this juncture that | bought a car with $500 down. | thought my stipend 
was to be $250 per month, but it only came to $200. | needed the extra $50 for the car 
payment. | went to see the Administrator, Mr. Howard, and told him that | needed the extra 
$50 or | had to quit the residency. Furthermore, | was the only resident and staff officials who 
had been delinquent in not having a full intern and resident cadre. He told me that he could 
not raise my pay, but he would see that | got the $50 per month for my car payments. This was 
between him and |. | am sure that he realized that | could not function with the apparent 
fiasco. | remained as Chief with car payments secure and assurance that | would always have 3 
interns with this arrangement. | had a highly successful year. | went home every night, and | 
was reachable by phone. There were times that | had to go in, but the interns were sharp, 
which was most helpful. The interns were William Reynolds, M. Brown, J. Lehman, B. Grable, J. 
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Hobensack, Raimonde, T. Kelley, and Fidorek. 

With all the problems left behind | was able to function very much in the style of sole 
owner. | was it, and | took advantage of it. For starters, | had every patient who came to the 
Medical Outpatient Clinic reevaluated with the idea of only seeing those who really needed to 
be seen. Also, those who remained were under new management and that was mine. No 
longer just shuffling people and renewing what others thought and prescribed. Mrs. Pritchard, 
who ran the clinic was very much in favor. This approach made sense to her. 

Treating house cases was in the line of being my private practice. The interns were also 
more intimately involved and responsible. One situation of great responsibility pertained to a 
young man with a severe case of Ulcerative Colitis. Blood transfusions were not able to keep 
him from exsanguination. A tough decision was made to remove his colon. | literally spent 
hours with him and even had sodium amytal interviews, hoping that if there were unconscious 
factors of a psychological nature and the ulceration might stop. This did not happen and with a 
note of sadness we called in the surgeon. Our patient was grateful that we had saved his life, 
but more than anything that had been done, we had not abandoned him. 

Rounds were held twice a day and they were long because | spent as much time as 
needed. | had come to the realization that to be a great physician | had to become the patient’s 
advocate, his champion, and secure his support. To do this, | had to do the best, the best in 
listening, integrating the information and coming up with the best for them. Constant study of 
literature, case studies and consulting with others was the best way to achieve this. This 
approach has been my guiding beacon as a physician. People just know you are for them, even 
to the most recalcitrant. 

On a particular day, a young woman of 17 years old was admitted with hemi-paralysis of 
the right side of the body and mute. After an examination, it was apparent that this was a case 
of hysteria (conversion reaction). | told the intern not to be in a hurry to get her out of the 
paralysis until Dr. Weinberger saw her and then he would make her a teaching problem. Well, 
might as well tell a child not to go outside and play on a beautiful summer day. He talked to her 
and family while the rest of us were not around. What had happened was that during a break 
in classes at school her boyfriend whispered in her ear while at her locker and said, “I want to 
fuck you!” She became incensed and started to raise her right arm to hit him when she 
collapsed to the floor unable to move and mute. An ambulance brought her to City Hospital 
and her parents came right behind her. Everyone thought she had had a stroke. It certainly 
looked like a stroke, but with all her reflexes normal and the paralysis only on one side, a stroke 
was ruled out. 

The parents could hardly believe it when | told them that she would be well within 
twenty-four hours. Our intern cured her within hours by suggesting that she had only a physical 
emotional reaction and if she would talk about what happened all would be well. Hysterical 
paralysis does not injure hearing and once she realized that she had brought the paralysis on, 
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she talked. We were upset with the intern, but happy for the patient. | wanted Dr. Weinberger 
to have a fresh new case to show all the best approaches. Our delay would not do any 
irreparable damage. Even if the intern had not been in a hurry to prove his skills to us, she 
would have gotten well after a good night’s sleep. She was happy, the boyfriend was happy, 
and her parents were happy. All of them learned an important lesson that what we say to 
someone can have frightening consequences. Emotions are powerful entities and have 
consequences. 

As | am writing this, | have recalled a previous significant situation which | believe 
helped fashion my views on what a physician is. It happened during my first year of residency. 
A student nurse was diagnosed as having Leukemia and with no prospect of living very long. | 
made a point of dropping in on her during my rounds and would spend some time with her. 
She was bright and engaged me in conversation about religion and philosophy. | was very much 
an agnostic but did enjoy reading and exploring both subjects. At times, | thought that | was 
being proselytized by her, however, | kept it on a level of friendly discussion. Time went by and 
she went home for her last few remaining days. As it happened, | injured my right knee and 
was operated on to remove the right lateral condyle. My student nurse friend died. It was a 
sad day, not only for her death, but | was not able to attend the funeral. Later that day her 
mother came to see me and thank me for the comfort and joy | had brought to her daughter. 
She had told her mother about the dialogue we had had, and her mother remembered. Her 
mother, still in her grief, brought me roses from the funeral. “Il am sure Beth would want you to 
have these, you brought so much care to her during her time of need.” | am afraid | lost it and 
cried that | had been a crucial part in making her dying easier and to then be recognized by her 
mother. | just thought that is what one should do - but the effect is more than in the care of 
the patient; it travels into and through their extended family. This experience has stayed with 
me and dialoguing with those who come into my care has become an integral part of my 
approach. This leaves no doubt where | am coming from. People appreciate this for they are 
seen and heard as humans with dignity. 

During the training year, the private physicians came to trust me. | was given a free 
hand in the care of their patients. Some seemed to say by their actions that they would refer 
patients or ask for consultation once | was in private practice, but this never came to pass. | 
was used and the next Chief Resident would be in the same victimized position. 


Private Practice - A Beginning 

As my year was coming to an end, | had to find an office to start my practice. In 1952, 
office space in Akron was very hard to find. My friendship with Carl Paternite was good, so | 
inquired if there was any chance in the Second National Building. He told me that there was no 
available space, but if | wanted to use his office when he was not there, | was welcome. This 
gave me a chance to start and then | would find a space. This is what | did and his mother-in- 
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law became my office secretary. She proved to be a darling. We agreed that | would reimburse 
him for Mrs. Arnold and for the office space. As it turned out, | did in a few months find a space 
in the Cevasco Building on Temple Square. 

Anita and | went to the Yeager Department Store and bought office furniture. | got my 
examining table, fluoroscope, and ECG heart machine from the Bowman Medical Supply 
Company and was all set. | had been accepted at City and Saint Thomas Hospitals on the Junior 
Staff which meant that | did teaching rounds with the residents in training. | did this until | left 
for my residency in psychiatry at University of Michigan in Ann Arbor in 1959. 

Anne Marie’s birth was on April 9, 1952, short of my finishing my training and now ready 
to establish my practice. We were still living at 825 Ranney Street and it was very crowded. | 
made up my mind that | would do all possible to buy a house and put all of us in our own home. 
| literally did not pay withholding tax so that | could make a down payment on the house at 33 
Borton Avenue which we bought in 1953. 


During W.W.II the atomic bomb put an end to the war with Japan, but now in 1952 a 
greater threat unfolded with the development of the H-bomb. Other important events became 
history with the refusal of Rosa Parks, an African American, to sit in the rear of the bus in 
Montgomery, Alabama. Elvis Presley shot on to the entertainment scene with rock and roll. 

Starting private practice | was faced with the usual trepidation. Would anyone call me? 
How soon would | start to have some degree of financial security? Patients were referred and 
the Medical Society had people call for a physician who did not have a family doctor. In time, | 
began to get referrals from other physicians. Teaching interns and residents in medicine 
allowed exposure as to my abilities so that in a short time | began to have a secure practice. 

Within a year, | treated five different kinds of meningitis with success. This was only 
possible with the new sulfa and penicillin medications available in adequate supplies. Success 
with difficult cases makes it possible to have referrals of patients by patients one treated. Early 
on, | saw a patient who came to the office with lower chest pain and on examining her | 
thought she was having a heart attack. The ECG showed definite ischemia of the heart muscle. 
| promptly had her taken to Akron City Hospital. Preliminary tests showed that she in fact had 
Acute Pancreatitis, her level of amylase in the blood was high. The ECG reading was reflex 
constriction of her coronaries with the ongoing pancreatitis. It is not unusual in gallbladder or 
pancreatic disease for this to happen. Later that day, her husband came to see his wife and 
when | told him she did not have a heart attack, but in fact suffered from pancreatitis, he was 
angry with me and thought that | was incompetent and looked too young to be an experienced 
physician. No amount of explanation could dissuade him - | was too young to know what | was 
doing. So, | had Dr. Ormond, a senior physician who | had trained under, see his wife. Dr. 
Ormond told him that what | had done was correct and he should be happy to have me as his 
wife’s physician. | was well trained. Dr. Ormond told him that if he needed a physician, he 
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would welcome me as his physician. The husband relaxed, but still was not sure about me. The 
wife wanted me to stay on. As days went by, her laboratory findings revealed her pancreas 
healing, but clinically she appeared sick and not groomed. The husband still complained to her 
and wanted her to change physicians. At the crucial moment, | confronted her and said that 
she looked like death warmed over. Her laboratory findings said she was well. | said, “Look, 
why not fire me and get on with this state of affairs or tell your husband to lay off of you to fire 
me.” The next day she was the picture of health, her hair done, face made up and a new gown. 

| said, “You told him off?” “Yes” “O.K. You can go home.” For once in her marriage, she took 
the risk of getting what she wanted. In the after care, he was able to realize that he had acted 
out his prejudices. 


After the first three children were born, Anita wanted to know if | wanted to establish 
myself back into a religious life. Anita was sensitive as to how we were going to teach them the 


right way to live. Didn’t children need some religious life? Actually, 
religion played a large role in both of our lives during our childhood and 


adolescence. | had pulled away because the church was. In my mind, 
the Church not mindful of new ideas and how science had pushed aside 
many of the ideas of the church. To be fair, | told her that | would 
reexamine where the church was at that time to consider what 
relevance it had in our daily life. Even though | had second thoughts 
about the function of religion, it was a fact that a great deal of the 
culture we lived in was deeply influenced by almost two thousand years of history. It behooves 
one to at least know what is around us and how does one prepare to be a part of it. Even if one 
discards all the various teachings, it is important to know what is and at least know how to live 
one’s life more securely in one’s ideas and secure it with what one now does and not have the 
teachings only to guide oneself in his own life. 

The old adage “know thyself.” There is great strength in learning and knowing many 
cultures. | made a serious effort to read extensively in religious works to see if there was a 
place to hook onto some reasonable truths. Besides the fundamental moral and ethical guides 
which | had no problem with, | had to find out why it meant to be a Christian. In rereading the 
events in the life of Jesus in the four gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, | found a 
sincere effort of these men to depict the message and a revelation of a faith in the principal 
teachings of Jesus, the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, the casting off of dogma and 
rituals that were show but provided no inner growth of the person. Ina_ sense, a need fora 
sincere faith that made one thoughtful, concerned for one’s fellow man and a step short of 
monasticism in an ascetic life. Perhaps, someone like Saint Francis. 

It was during this search for a wholesome inner life that | met Father Vincent Haas, who 
was the Chaplain at Saint Thomas Hospital. | knew him vaguely when he was an associate at 
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Saint Martha’s Church. Anita knew him better than I. She had attended Saint Martha’s and | 
had been absent from attending church. So, | was able to talk openly with him and he was a 
good listener. Over weeks and perhaps months, with his guidance | was able to ferret out the 
essentials for a religious life and not be burdened by the many ideas and dogmas that was 
always great for theologians. There was so much taught as truth which | later found out was 
not so, for theologians had labored for centuries. | questioned these areas, and | am saying that 
| was not popular “Why do you burden yourself with all of that?” - this was the usual response 
by many in the Catholic circles. 

For me to make a move toward having a religious life, | had to make an act or leap of 
faith in that the gospels were events truthfully given by honest sincere men. Why would 
anyone lay down their life for something that might be a figment of their imagination? This led 
me back to church and later became a lay brother in the third order of Saint Francis. Later, | 
was a prefect in the order. Anita also strengthened her religious life. We were now a team to 
live a life of grace and hopefully become good parents. 


Anti-communistic endeavors were ever present. We could not escape the litany of 
accusations against Americans who were not communist, but really liberal. A liberal believed 
that government was instituted to help further the common good. What no one group could 
possibly do then. The Government had the resources to bring about a path to address the 
needs. Government was needed to create and service infrastructures like roads, regulate air 
flight, the mail, health of our waterways, custom etc. - those facilities that made mercantile 
affairs flourish, enhanced health of the populace, etc. 

But what happened was unscrupulous persons ruined people’s lives for political gain. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy was such a person. My Catholic friends allied themselves with him. | 
had many arguments with them, that he was dangerous to the principles of freedom and free 
speech and that he was destroying people who were really not communist This was after 
W.W.IIl and we now were anti-Soviet. The fear of the Soviet Union reached paranoia to the 
point of an ongoing arms race and intense spying activities. Sad, because as of 1996 the Soviet 
Union is gone, and our country had a national debt of immense proportions. 

| was seen with a skeptical eye, for how could a Catholic not be an anticommunist | was 
against tyranny in any form, even the kind of tyranny which came from the likes of Senator 
McCarthy. Anyone who was connected with the government had to sign an affidavit saying 
that one swore under oath not to be a communist. There was a fine and/or a jail sentence if it 
was proven that the signatory was or had been a communist. Even during the election 
campaign, of Eisenhower and Nixon, innuendoes smeared innocent people - and we thought 
only the communists were dreadful - we are surrounded by evil - even some who speak about 
democracy but practice dirty politics. Each one of us must be ever alert that no idea or belief in 
disguise will take away our inalienable rights. 
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Father Haas and | had a long friendship based on our respect for our views. He 
questioned and even though he was a priest he was not just one who follows, but one always 
anguished over distorted fanatical ideas whether in religion and/or in society-at-large. | had a 
great affection for him. We were always open to each other’s cherished ideas. 

Father Haas was the Pastor of a store front church called Saint Peter Claver. This 
assignment was given to him with the express idea that this church would be for the Negro 
Catholic. The Bishop Hoban gave him strict orders to convert blacks and have them contribute 
funds to eventually build a church for Negro Catholics. This idea was a constant burden to 
Father Haas for he believed that in God’s eye there is no color. Yet, the Bishop exerted his 
power over Father Haas that he honor his oath of obedience to the Bishop. Bishop Hoban 
interpreted this oath as absolute and if Father Haas did not obey, he would receive ecclesiastic 
admonishment and might be defrocked. 

Father Haas lived upstairs in an austere apartment. He hardly made ends meet for the 
collection at Sunday mass. The collection was rarely sufficient to feed himself, let alone for the 
upkeep of the storefront church. He had decided he would convert as many Negroes as 
possible to the faith and then he encouraged them to go to their respective churches where 
they resided. This came to the attention of the Bishop. Father Haas was again told that he 
must build a separate facility for the Negroes. 

This was difficult for Father Haas so he decided to visit Father John LaFarge from Boston. 
Father LaFarge was a champion in civil rights. He believed that there should be no segregation 
of races. Father Haas had a very fruitful talk with Father LaFarge and came back secure in his 
belief that he was doing the proper human thing. He was congratulated for his stand and 
having the backing of Father LaFarge. 

Father Haas was called to Cleveland to be warned for the last time to do what he was 
ordered to do - Father Haas confronted the Bishop and said it was impossible for him to 
establish a Negro church and that it was not Christian to do so. God loved all of mankind and 
that Christians should love all of Gods children. Mistakes made by man should no longer be 
tolerated. How could one say that the Catholic Church was true faith and then make Negroes 
second rate citizens and least desirable among true believers in Catholicity. The Bishop was 
stunned but then something inside stirred and he realized that Father Haas was absolutely 
right. This Bishop Hoban realized that politics had become paramount. He began to 
understand that “the lowly”, such as Father Haas, had caused him to stop and get in touch with 
what a Christian is. Father Haas was vindicated. 

Father Haas continued his work with the Afro-Americans (known as Negroes then) and 
shut down Saint Peter Claver storefront church. Father Haas then resided as Chaplain at Saint 
Thomas Hospital with adequate quarters and nourishing food. 
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33 Borton Avenue became our first home and by the time | left for Ann Arbor in 1959, 
Anita and | had three more children. Marc Gennaro was 
born November 12, 1953; Gregory Baldassare, March 2, 
1955; and our last child Martha was born stillbirth on 
February 21, 1956. 

Marc was born in the fall of 1953 and the day he 
came home we had a gas leak from the furnace. We had to 
call Mr. Charles Morgan, plumber and father of Doris 
Morgan (a good friend of Anita’s), 
to fix it. Luckily the weather was 
warm so that the house was aired out adequately. We were happy 


33 Borton Avenue 


with his birth after the two girls and the girls were anxious to see him. 
But, as fate would have it, he developed severe diarrhea which was 
hard to treat with antibiotics. Dr. Kramer, a pediatrician, was in 
attendance and he made it possible to pull Marc through. Anita was 
fearful for his life and hardly rested, tending to his ongoing needs. We 


Anita and Marc were most grateful that he came through, but he lost a great deal of 
weight. 


Father Gennaro Talamo, a Jesuit priest, was in the country from Italy. He was in the last 
phase of his studies with the Jesuits at Saint Stanislaw in Cleveland. He teamed up with Father 
Alexander, Father Trivisano, and Father Haas. Anita and | became close friends with him so we 
gave Marc the middle name Gennaro. He was a student of people, most interested in the 
affairs of the world. He was so learned that he had helped to write some drafts for the 
encyclicals for the Pope, Pope Pius XII. One of the most enjoyable evenings was our going to 
Cleveland and attending horse races. He loved horses. He came from an aristocratic family and 
if he had not entered the priesthood, he would be addressed as Marquis?°. This title was an 
honor below a Duke and above a Count and Earl. His father was a judge in a high court 
stationed in Naples, Italy. 

On our way back from the races, we went to a restaurant on North Main Street for 
pizza. The pizza was topped with bits of sausage and when | bit into the pizza, | realized it was 
Friday. Meat then was not allowed on Friday. | said, “Well, hear my confession.” He said not 
to be concerned; meat used as a condiment was allowed. Only when meat was the main meal 
was it not allowed. | was not aware of that and showed some anger at why all this fuss - He 
said that this law was not for all Catholics because South America was exempt. The Spanish had 
done much to convert the Indians in South America and had also filled the churches coffers 


25 Marchese in Italian 
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with gold so that they were dispensed from the rules. So, it seemed that the church was very 
political and not even-handed. | got the idea from Father Talamo that the restriction on Friday 
was very arbitrary. Yet, the hierarchy imposed uneven rules with dire consequences. This 
bothered me. | believe it was the start for me to look more critically at this authority, but also 
at all so-called authorities. 

In time, Father Talamo returned to Italy, but as a surprise he fell in love with Edith 
Donatelli and married her. Edith trained as a nurse at St. Thomas Hospital. He lived for a time 
in Italy. Then he came back and worked as a bank teller and stockbroker in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Marc grew stronger and he was such a handsome child - full of life, playful, and a joy for 
Becky and Anne Marie. He was very close to Becky and became a rival to Anne Marie. Parents 
see themselves as evenhanded, but not one’s children. Yet, in 
time, all the children were able to make alliances with each other. 
They played together and to the present day they are very close to 
each other. 


On March 2, 1955, Gregory was born. He was a red-haired child, 
beautiful and sturdy, who seemed to be a quiet child. He did not 


have the same health problems as Marc. We were ever so happy 


Anita, Donna Lalli, & Greg 


about that. Gregory was given the middle name of my father 
Baldassare. My father was overjoyed. You see, | decided, along with Anita, that we would not 
use family names which had been passed down from generation to generation. The first was 
named John David; second, Rebecca; third, Anne Marie (a combination of my mother Anna and 
Maria, Anita’s mother); fourth, Marc Gennaro?®. | had pulled away from this practice and my 
father assumed | would follow up with his name Baldassare for the first-born son. | was not 
looked upon with favor, but in time, Gregory got his name. He was beside himself. | had 
redeemed myself in his eyes. Tradition gave solidarity to family and ethnicity. 


The backyard at 33 Borton Avenue was small and the 
garage was across an alley that fed four garages. The 


driveway was dangerous with possible harm to the children by 2 aad 
TMF: 


any one car coming up into the backyard. My father-in-law = ‘= : a — 
was recruited to fence our yard in. He made a wonderful iit 1! ; 

picket fence that enclosed the yard and kept the children from SAAT 
running into the driveway. We put swings and a slide in the Pe 


enclosure. In time, the neighbors east of us put in a new Marc, Becky (on swing), and 
Anne (hanging upside down) 


26 Had dad and mom used the traditional naming conventions the names of the first four children would have been 
Baldassare, Anna, Maria, and Luigi. 
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driveway and fenced in their yard. 

Having one’s own home was a real treat and now Anita and | had the exclusive 
relationship with the children. The house needed fixing so my father-in-law, Luigi, was the 
most helpful and, in time, the only one to be available. The rooms were painted after all the 
old wallpaper was removed. Wallpaper was not to be because children tend to use crayons on 
the walls. The shale roof was removed, and a new roof was put on the house. 

During these early years at 33 Borton Avenue, Anita and | became devout Catholics. 
This meant that she and | would not use contraceptives to avoid pregnancy. We then decided 
to use the rhythm method, but we were too attracted to each other, so that it was not very 
helpful. Even though Anita was regular in her menstrual periods, | often took risks. That is why 
from 1952 to 1956 there were four pregnancies. This fact had injured Anita’s cervix, so that 
after Gregory’s birth, a hysterectomy was advised. However, Anita became pregnant with 
Martha, who was born stillbirth on February 21, 1956. She was a pretty child. It was a painful 
day for both of us. As soon as Anita was awake, Martha was brought to her. It was so painful 
watching Anita holding her child - a love child, so pretty but so still. Anita sobbed and seemed 
pained, unable to let the child go. One does not want to let go. | was hurting and we were 
unable to breathe life into our child. Having had faith, | know helped us, but | do know that 
Anita and | relied on our inner strengths to face the reality of the moment. We have done all 
one can expect and that things happen regardless of one’s wishes. It is hard to accept the 
reality of existence and its consequences. Life is its own reward. 

| recall a very poignant moment. When! came home to tell the children about the 
death of Martha, | had John, Rebecca, Anne-Marie, and Marc came close to hear what | had to 
say. It was so hard to tell them about Martha who was born dead. It was unfortunate, but 
somehow the blood supply was cut off prior to birth. | know at that moment | cried that we 
would not have a new baby and a sister for them. John said, “She got to Heaven before us,” a 
reflection of his religious awareness. Becky cried and said, “Mommy must be sad not to have 
the baby. Mommy is hurting.” It occurred to me that here was a 7-year-old able to express an 
unselfish altruistic feeling and thought. Anne Marie cried, “Is Mommy, ok?” Marc cried with 
his brothers and sisters that we were not to be blessed by Martha’s presence. | agonized over 
my inability to lessen the blow. But | still hear Becky saying, “Mommy is hurting. She lost her 
baby.” She understood the agony of loss. This moment established a bond with my daughter 
Becky - such maturity and awareness of life in the raw and its acceptance. 

The household was sad, but all the children were glad to see their mother. | am sure 
that in their young minds that maybe their mother had also died. Seeing her again was a joy 
and they all expressed in their own way the loss of not having a new sister. Anita gave her all to 
them with her expression of her vitality and her love for each one. Our loss was painful, 
especially as one looks forward to success and happiness, but in her own way, Martha’s short 
life made all of us aware how fragile life can be, but also fortunate to have life. Her short life 
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was not in vain. Martha was buried at Holy Cross Cemetery, and it is marked by a small stone 
marker2’. | sometimes fantasize what she might have been and judging from the lives of my 
five children, she would have been a wonderful, thoughtful woman, someone to admire and 
wish a full life and a future. 

After Martha’s birth, Anita looked to having the hysterectomy. She was not going to 
frighten her parents nor mine, so she had the surgery with them not being aware. Once the 
surgery was successful, she told all her relatives and parents. Eula Anderson, who was working 
for Riccardi’s across the street came to help with the children. Eula was a member of the family 
because she not only did housework, but she also babysat. Whenever Anita and | went on trips 
she was available. We had other women sit for us, but the children found some wanting. Eula 
was the favorite?®. 

We purchased our first television around 1956. Anita was not in favor of the T.V. being 
in the living room, so we put it in the corner of the dining room. One really had to want to see 
a certain program and then shut it off. The T.V. was not a central necessity in our family. We 
wanted the children to become readers. 

Once we were more established, Anita and | realized that moving the children was 
difficult on holidays such as Christmas and New Year’s and that we should begin to have 
Christmas Eve at home. This we did and invited people besides our immediate relatives. It was 
easier on our parents. Doris Morgan and Father Haas were always invited. Thomas Schlosser 
and Lidia (Lalli) began to have Easter at their house. These holidays became very festive. We 
had terrific food on the Eve of Christmas and those, oh! such tasty, delicious desserts. 

Lidia made herself proud because she also put on a wonderful, tasty meal and desserts. 
Anita and Lidia not only continued their ethnic cooking, but also branched out. Tom has Irish- 
German parents, so Lidia accommodated his taste. However, Tom never let a good Carovillese 
meal sneak by him. 

As the children became older, they made friends. The Riccardi’s lived across the street 
and they had four children then, Pamela, Peggy, Polly, and Tom. Becky was close to Polly, John 
close to Pamela, and Tommy with our Anne Marie. Tommy was active and at times, too daring. 
On one occasion in their backyard, Frank had a tight rope from a shed to the garage with a 
pulley attached to it. He and Anne Marie would hang on the pulley and fly toward the garage. 

Another time, Mildred, the Riccardi’s mother, was peeved with me because my son John 
told Pam and Peggy about how mothers had babies. She had wanted to tell them later, not so 
soon in their lives. At the supper table | had answered any questions that arose. | had the firm 
belief that the whole truth be told, at least, in language that was understandable-no lies and no 
fairy tales. Once the child has a grasp of the truth then they had a firm foundation as they 


27 Later Dad and Mom arranged for Martha’s remains to be moved to a four-plot lot that would be his, mom’s, 
John’s and Martha’s resting place. 
28 We loved her! She was very kind and gentle. 
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gathered knowledge about any subject. Sex and reproduction were not to be excluded. John 
was so proud of himself that he imparted this crucial information and that he could tell it to 
someone who somehow thought that the stork brought babies. On the whole, the Clemente’s 
and the Riccardi’s played well together. 

Even with the busy daily schedule, | was able, the majority of the time, to be home for 
our evening meal. This | enjoyed. | was with the whole family and conversation and questions 
were always welcomed. John dominated the conversation at times. That did not allow the 
other children a chance. This habit lasted until he left home when he was around 20 years old. 
This need to assert himself caused the children to have negative feelings towards him. 

| had to slow him down, but this was not enough. Years later, it became clear that he 
was depressed, and we did not recognize it. Once in school he was a behavioral problem. Anita 
and | took him to the Akron Child Guidance for evaluation. At that time, 1955, the 
psychological notion was that parenting was at fault. Anita and | went into individual 
counseling and John was not counseled. As John grew older, his depression became more 
apparent in high school and in college. He then was in therapy with a psychiatrist in Cleve- 
land. Today his would have been diagnosed with Attention Deficit Disorder and treated with 
Cylert or Ritalin. | must say in John’s defense that he has a wonderful personality, humorous, 
kind, and thoughtful. No one in the family ever ostracized him. He now enjoys a new lease on 
life with the proper medication. We now know so much more about the physiology and 
metabolism of the brain. 

Looking over the larger family, some members fit the diagnosis of Attention Deficit 
Disorder and Depression-Mood Disorder. John has a college education with an interest in Art. 
He works at the East Ohio Gas Company as an auto mechanic. He has never married. The 
1960’s captured his fancy and like many of that era, he was misled. Today, he is aware and 
grateful that the family was tolerant and always available. He is a happier and full human 
being, always friendly and liked by all immediately upon meeting them. Perhaps he missed out 
on not seriously following a career as a comedian. 

John went to Saint Sebastian School, and | believe just tolerated the restrictive class 
rooms’. On one occasion, the Associate Pastor came around and asked if their mothers had 
baked a cake for the bazaar. John, in good faith raised his hand along with the others. By luck, 
he won the drawing and was given a statue of Saint Joseph. When he brought it home we 
realized that he had made a mistake. Guilt overcame him and | went with him to return the 
statue. Father Anderson realized the honest mistake and said to John, “Take it home.” | believe 
this experience proved to John that truth always prevails and that telling one’s story honestly 
will often be rewarded with kindness and understanding. 

Both girls were enrolled at Our Lady of Elms School, run by the Sister of Dominic- 


2° At that time there could be forty students in one classroom. 
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Dominican sisters. | had purchased a movie camera, Super 8mm, which took excellent pictures. 
Becky was graduating from Kindergarten to the First Grade. The graduates wore caps and 
gowns. | have this event on film. She looked so mature, little realizing that she would get a 
Ph.D. in education. As each child was toilet trained and self-assured, we put them in preschool. 
She had attended preschool at the Elms. Anne Marie and Marc also attended Elm’s preschool. 
The children going to preschool was very helpful to Anita, for it lessened her daily burden. |am 
sure preschool was also a learning experience for our children and helpful in helping them to 
socialize. 


My relationship with Father Haas became very close and Anita had a wonderful time 
with him too. We had in-depth talks about the affairs of the world. He was well informed. 
Anita was a history major and exquisitely interested in exchanging ideas. In Father Haas, we 
found a kindred spirit that all subjects and thoughts were invited to further our understanding 
of the world around us. The children fell in love with him. On more than one occasion, we had 
picnics at his farm in Chesterland, Ohio. Anita was good about bringing cooked meals to lessen 
the burden on Father Haas’s sister Mary Lou. He bought the 80-acre farm for $50 per acre 
during the depression. His sister and brother-in-law, Tony Caprez, lived on the farm and 
managed it. Corn was the main crop, along with clover to feed the sheep. It seemed that the 
moments there were idyllic, enjoying the rustic life. The children fished for bass in the small 
pond fed by a small stream. The children looked forward to being on the farm. 

Father Haas was the spiritual leader in the Third Order of Saint Francis and encouraged 
Anita and | to become members. We were received by a simple ceremony in the Chapel in 
Saint Thomas Hospital. We both looked forward to a richer inner religious life. As time went 
by, this quest was only in myself for many members had their own agenda. | must confess | 
missed intellectual growth, but no one in the third order was at all interested in the history, 
theology, and secular aspects of the Catholic experiment. 

As time went by and after my training in Psychiatry, | began to lose interest in the group. 
My greater awareness of the human being and its rendezvous with life, history, and nature took 
on a different pattern than | had thought. For me, too many things were no longer as they 
seemed. What was truth now was suspect and my hunger for details in every aspect of human 
knowledge came to be reworked and re-understood. | found myself lonely, apart from others 
with too few who were eager for more solid facts. There is so much to know as knowledge that 
now | slowly dismantled what | had thought to be solid. This was not just in theology, sociology, 
and history, but also in science. Science, the truth for knowledge was under the same handicap 
of other studies, the imperfection of arriving at a truth with insufficient data to sustain the 
eventual statement of truth, or law, as we say in science. 

In my daily work as an Internist, | found many of the people who come for help to be 
burdened by emotional troubles unknown to them. | found myself taking a detailed interest in 
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the emotional lives of my patients. This interest encouraged me to read psychiatric material. | 
self-taught myself psychotherapy. | saw patients on Saturday mornings for a 20 minute hour 
for the sole purpose of doing psychotherapy. At first, | only encouraged my patients to do so 
and as it became known that | was doing this, some psychiatrist sent me patients for 
psychotherapy. Some of whom spoke Italian and | was fluent enough to carry on therapy in 
Italian. 

Two interesting cases come to mind. The first one was a young man with a Peptic Ulcer 
and unable to get rid of his pain with medication. He was living with his wife under the same 
roof as his parents. Once he became aware of his infantile connection to his mother and the 
wish to separate an un- conscious guilt that he feared his Mother’s wrath if he actually left with 
his wife, he was a free man. His ulcer pain disappeared. 

The second one was an Italian woman who became depressed when her son refused to 
marry her best friend’s daughter. She feared that her friend would abandon her. As things 
turned out, she realized that the friendship was not based on her son’s doings but relied solely 
on her feelings of friendship alone. Once she separated these two facts, she was able to remain 
in friendship and let her son go. She seriously thought that if her son broke off the relationship, 
to show loyalty to her son she should let her friend go. She was very relieved. 

| became so involved with emotional problems in my patients that | felt the need for 
supervision. | went to Case Western Reserve University to speak with Douglas Bond, the 
Chairman of the Psychiatry Department. He was friendly and we had a very lively talk about my 
needs for supervision. He was most receptive of what | had been doing, and he readily offered 
supervision. He asked, “How serious are you about psychiatry?” | said, “I have always been 
interested, but | have never been in a financial situation to pursue such a career.” “Well, | have 
on my desk applications offered by the Federal Government to subsidize training in psychiatry. 
Also, the program pays $12,000 per year.” “Give me the application and if my wife is in accord 
then | plan to apply.” | had come for crumbs but left with a possibility of having a full loaf of 
bread. 


| enjoyed being an internist. One touches many lives, hopefully for the good. Some 
moments are remembered and many, because of the sameness in the lives of people, tend to 
coalesce. One last remembrance of a patient concerned a grade schoolteacher who | had 
admired, Miss Singer. After | had taken care of her needs, | accompanied her to her car and she 
then told me her secret. She confessed to me that she had not been fond of Italian children. 
She never hurt anyone directly, but she did not go out of her way to help when it was important 
to do so. | said that | had no recall of her acting indifferent. She said, “You were different.” 

“Why did you come to me as a patient?” Apparently, my caring for other teachers in my 
life had reached her awareness. 

“| had to come and see you because | have felt so guilty with my being prejudice. | want 
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to tell you as a way of making right what | did wrong to all those Italian children.” 

“lam glad you told me and | find it good that by confessing, now you can put it behind 
you. | doubt that all those students were hurt by your personal neglect of them. You seemed 
kind and thoughtful. You never had the reputation of being one of the teachers to avoid.” She 
felt better for having confessed to one of her Italian students and my not showing anger and 
need for revenge. My early memory of her was not tarnished - anyone who reflects and finds a 
need to correct a prejudice, in my mind, is a moral person. 


| applied to a number of Psychiatry residency programs and was accepted to all of them. 
| wanted to train in a program that taught psychotherapy. | eventually decided on the 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor was a small town and had excellent schools for the children 
and also it was easy for the children to get around. 

Anita supported me in my change in professional direction. | had talked about it so 
much that when the financial means came with the government’s proposal to increase the 
number of psychiatrists, | grasped the chance of a lifetime. We sold our house and went to Ann 
Arbor to buy or rent a house. Within one day we bought a Cape Cod home on 1623 Cherokee 
Street. The children were aware of what | was doing, but the full impact came hard when the 
house furnishings were packed. Disruption in the lives of children is always traumatic. They 
would need to find and make new friends. There was no language problem as it has been for 
me when the family went to Sicily. 


Ann Arbor-Psychiatry Training 
Even though Anita and | were of the same mind to go to Ann Arbor for postgraduate 


studies, the extended family found it troubling. | already was a specialist in medicine, what 
insanity had gotten a hold on me? | tried to explain that | had always wanted to be a 
Psychiatrist. Now the financial aid was there from the federal government making it possible. 
Furthermore, this was a block grant that was free and | was not obligated to reimburse the 
government. My education at Ohio State University had also been paid for by the government, 
so | lucked out in not having any debts. | was eventually able to convince all the relatives that 
this was a good move. As it has turned out, it was a very smart move. 

We moved into our new home in the middle of June 1959. The children were no longer 
in school. | had to report by July 1, 1959. The usual registration and assignment were met. | 
was ready for this new adventure. 

Once | was in my routine, it was important that the children be supported in our new 
home and surroundings. Since it was summer and not yet fall to start school, they had that 
summer to become familiar with the area. The children, as children will do, began to make 
friends their own age in the neighborhood. From Cherokee, there was one traffic light at 
Packard and Stadium to cross and follow Packard to the center of Ann Arbor. They were able to 
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go to the public library. Again, from Cherokee one went east to the end and there was Saint 
Francis Church and School. All the children would be enrolled except for Gregory because he 
was not yet old enough. This allowed Gregory to have Mother alone. 

Behind our house was a large lawn bordered by high shrubbery which gave the children 
plenty of play area - Cherokee was relatively safe for it was a short residential street. The 
house had a living room, two bedrooms down, and a kitchen with an eating area. It was very 
small, but we managed. The second floor was a dormitory and the basement divided into a 
work area and a family recreational area. For my time in training it would be sufficient. The 
house was bought on land contract, which later by obtaining a University of Michigan 5% 
mortgage, | was able to pay the owner and became the primary owner. 

Anita made our new home very comfortable and even though the dining table was just 
right, we were close. Our table was never quiet because all the children were allowed to say 
whatever they wanted. As always, questions of a delicate character came up and | or Anita 
made every effort to answer factually. Paper napkins were put into service to draw pictorial 
facts as an explanation was given. The T.V. was in the basement family room. We were blessed 
with a large backyard where the children and their friends played. 

All the children had bicycles and Gregory, too small, had a tricycle. Marc’s bike had 
training wheels and he looked awkward cycling. They were safe because the sidewalk was 
continuous with no need for them to be on the street and no need to cross the street. 

School came in September, and all were in school. Now they were busy being little 
scholars with the expectation to do their studies. 

Anita realized that after the Welcome Wagon came that there was no neighbor 
welcome. She decided to have tea and she invited the neighbors to get to know them. This 
facilitated the children knowing their future playmates. 

Gregory played with his same age playmates from across the street. They were so 
engrossed in play that they decided to urinate near a plant and not come home to relieve 
themselves. So much for the innocence of children. 

The Department of Psychiatry over the fourth of July had a welcome picnic and we met 
many professors and candidates of the residency program. All of them were friendly to the 
point that we were asked to address each other by our first names. 

During the first year, the candidates were assigned in their particular rotation. | was 
assigned to the inpatient open-door hospital called Veteran’s Readjustment Center. | was given 
eight patients to care for and do intensive psychotherapy. | also was assigned supervisors to 
guide and teach me how to become proficient as a therapist Robert Moore, Melvin Selzer, and 
Waldo Bird were essentially my mentors. Along with the supervisors, conferences were 
conducted weekly in psychopathology by Moshe Froelich. The nine months at VRC were 
extremely instructive, not only in the hospital care, but also in performing psychotherapy. It 
was imperative to read basic books on psychiatry and books on psychotherapy. 
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The first-year class in Psychiatry was conducted by Norman Rosenzweig. We used the 
textbook of Lawrence Kolb, Clinical Psychiatry. In addition to the textbook, we were assigned 
articles in the Psychiatric Journals. | was asked to be the librarian for the group. A carrel was 
established at the main library of the University of Michigan. Each week, | would have the 
assignment put in the carrel for all the residents to read. So that when | was there and had the 
journal items pulled, | went ahead and read all of them. It happened often in class that 
someone did not read their assignment and Dr. Rosenzweig asked me to fill in. 

John Sheehan, Donald Carek, Ed Payne, Ed Sheridan, Marshall Shearer, and | ate lunch 
together at the VRC. One time, Sheehan and | exchanged notes in how we conducted ourselves 
in supervision. He often did not report all to Dr. Selzer because Selzer was hyper and reacted to 
what the resident had done. | told Sheehan that | reported all and was not daunted by Selzer’s 
reaction of disbelief at what | had done. My contention was that | was a student. It was more 
important to reveal one’s mistakes as a sure way to learn. Sheehan was the son of a policeman 
and he had had too much authority in his life, so he avoided conflict. Yet, in other ways, | liked 
Sheehan and our families, along with Don Carek’s family were close. 

| was on call about once a week. | was home most every evening with Anita and the 
children. Even though | read a great deal, | was happy to be with my family. We found 
Kensington Park, and the children just loved to be there. We put together a picnic basket and 
took all Sunday after mass for our outing. 

Soon after we were established, we received an anonymous postcard telling us to shut 
up the child who was a screaming mimi. This turned out to be aimed at Gregory who made 
exciting noises, especially when he rocked on his rocking horse (its springs squeaked) on the 
back screened in porch. Eventually, we found out that our next-door neighbor was going 
through menopause. Anita still feels that she was just a nasty woman. Thank goodness they 
moved and the new neighbors were friendly and just loved all our children. The Hoover’s 
moved next door and her son owned and operated the Checkmate Men’s Clothier. 

The summer went along well and the children shopped at Jacobson’s for their school 
clothes. It was a whole new world for them. The nostalgia for Akron was slowly disappearing 
and | felt better for it. 

In the meantime, | was very much involved in my work. One of the residents was so 
embroiled with a patient, taking sixteen hours on one dream that Bob Moore took the patient 
away from him and gave me the assignment. It turned out that the patient was a closet gay 
and used the dream as resistance to establish a working relationship with his therapist. | told 
the patient outright that | was not interested in that particular dream. | was able to put closure 
on that dynamic and he left without his depression. 

During that first year our section in the psychiatric department had to present a 
patient’s history and therapy to the entire department. | was asked to present my patient 
Lindsay, who was the most difficult patient. The previous resident, Llinas treated him with 
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medications; Thorazine, Darvon, and Librium. In addition, he used free association technique 
with no particular change in the illness. Lindsay was an employee of the University of Michigan 
as head waiter in the restaurant connected to the student building. He came down with pain in 
his legs and with some periods of weakness. He was examined by the Neurology Department 
and under spinal anesthesia still complained of pain. The decision was to do a bilateral 
rhizotomy at level L2 of the spinal cord. He did not improve. He was on pain killers, which 
brought about tactile hallucinations in which he believed that his legs were covered with bugs. 
This episode put him into the psychiatric ward. 

What did not come to light until later was that the neurosurgeon had gone ahead and 
did the surgery when it was not warranted. With Lindsay under anesthesia still feeling pain, the 
surgeon should have known that Lindsay was a psychoneurotic with diagnosis of conversion 
hysteria. The surgeon was fired but Lindsay was not told. | only found out before | left Ann 
Arbor by going over old records and found the bogus test. So here we had a very angry man 
who still complained of pain and needed narcotics. He seemed to me at first recalcitrant and 
hospital wise, on top of that a person with serious personality problems, impotent from the 
surgery, and a very obsequious disposition. Dr. Llinas in nine months had not produced a 
change and on top of that the neurosurgical departments were in fear of being sued. | knew 
that | was in for it. The nurses were gallant but enough is enough for he bad-mouthed them. 
Physically he was able to walk, but slowly - some strength had returned. 

Bob Moore was helpful, but Lindsay was formidable and smart. As a matter of fact, he 
had a brilliant mind. The first few months were mostly exploratory and | too fell into the trap of 
using free association but this did not work. Bob told me that he had run out of ideas and 
maybe | should engage a new Supervisor, Andrew Watson. | agreed. 

Before | worked with Andy, Lindsay attacked me verbally by saying that if he shot me in 
the belly that the Pope would save me and that he could not get rid of me. | had been using a 
new technique where | avoided being brought into an argument with him. No longer was he 
differing with my interpretations a source of argument. | just would say, “That’s very 
interesting. Thanks for letting me know.” Even with this he still was difficult and no clinical 
changes. 

Once | began supervision with Andy, things began to shape up. | told Andy that since 
Lindsay was argumentative, he must be Anal in character. The Anal period in psychoanalytic 
theory covered the first two years of life and it was the period in which anal sphincter control 
comes into focus, the toilet training period and also the use of the word No! No saying is telling 
the adults, “I am now a person separate from the adult, so respect me.” 

Andy told me at a crucial place in therapy to use an anal term to bring Lindsay hopefully 
to face his defensiveness. During a session, Lindsay went into a long-winded argument that 
seemed like a great deal of nonsense. When | told him he was full of “horse shit,” Lindsay 
stopped and said, “It is about time someone really stopped me.” He conceded that he had 
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avoided working on his problem in therapy with others. With this crucial shift in therapy, he 
showed signs of improving. He was still on medication which | doubted he needed. At another 
session a bit later, he decried that his medication was no better than water. | took him up on 
this and he agreed that | stop his medication and he would honor our decision. Yet, he was not 
happy off the medication, but | held him to his promise as a gentleman who had made an 
honored pledge. He was to stop using medication and | would not start any medication. It 
became clear that as | treated him with respect and as an equal, he enjoyed this. But like most 
things, he reverted to old methods, for he left the hospital and did not wish to return. | phoned 
his home and said that | was proud of him for taking the initiative in controlling his life. Leaving 
the hospital was a positive move. | then told him! would see him on an outpatient basis. Over 
time he improved quite well. 

At a grand round, | presented Lindsay’s case study and the Chairman, Dr. Ray Waggoner, 
took offense to my use of the word, “horse shit.” Andy said that he was disappointed with me 
for he had told me to say, “Stop that bull shit.” The audience relished this. | became very 
popular because | had the guts to say and see things in the reality of the moment. 

Midway into my first year | received a phone call, and | recognized the voice. It was 
John Biddinger. John Biddinger was a Cistercian Monk who was ambivalent about remaining in 
the role of a religious life. He became restless and so the Abbot sent him to Europe so he could 
decide whether he had a religious vocation. 

| said, “John do you want me to see if | can be of help to you to enter a medical school.” 

“You know why | called,” he replied. 

“Yes. Why would you call if not to tell me that you have decided to follow-up on your 
previous desire to become a physician.” John had been accepted at Georgetown Medical 
College but had then decided for a religious life. Actually, he had come to see Anita and | to ask 
us what we thought of his choice. Our answer was simply to follow what seemed to be his 
strongest need. His parents were very unhappy with his choice of religious life. To them his 
going into religious life was the same as a death sentence. He was their only son. 

| arranged for John B. to visit with Waldo Bird, who was at that time Assistant Dean of 
Student Affairs. Waldo was pleased with John B. and was instrumental in John B. enrolling in 
the College of Medicine. John B., then in my second year became part of our family. Once a 
week he came for supper and even though the children loved him, at times, they felt as though 
they had to compete for their parent’s attention. 


Waldo Bird was an expert in hypnosis. Most of our class asked him to conduct classes 
for us during a lunch period. He was pleased that we wanted to learn the technique of 
hypnosis. It only took about six weeks to learn and be comfortable with the method. Actually, | 
used it sparingly during my career for | preferred using free association. In free association the 
patient determines what is exposed and thus one respects the person’s dominion, but in 
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hypnosis, there is the element of coercion in the form of giving suggestions. 

During the first year much was learned, mostly learning fundamentals. The next two 
years were then areas of specialization. After VRC, | decided to do my next tour at the 
Children’s Psychiatric Hospital. This unit was an inpatient for severely ill children, 
schizophrenic, severely depressed, and behavior problems. | had an autistic child in therapy, 
Paul. His mother was Italian and then it was thought mothers were a factor in the illness. | 
became convinced, contrary to my analytic trained supervisor, that the child had a 
constitutional problem. The mother was depressed because she was not able to reach her son 
Paul. | did what | could, but | saw the child’s problem as genetic and that | could do nothing for 
him. It was sad, but we had to refer them to their local mental health clinic. 

| learned a great deal about children and the knowledge of human development, and it 
became a fundamental plank in my operational approach to treating individuals with 
psychotherapy. Conferences which included the entire staff were well done. | learned a great 
deal, not only factual material, but personal techniques of special importance in dealing with 
the mentally ill. 

One child, John W., who had a behavioral problem became well in my care. To have this 
experience of success in healing gave me the needed conviction that there was hope in the field 
| had chosen. John W. had been in the care of John Hess and some success had been achieved. 
When John Hess left the program, | was assigned the child. It was very rocky at first, but then | 
was able to have John W. cooperate in his care. | had him tested psychologically to see if he 
had matured. The test revealed much improvement. He told the psychologist that going into 
the forest he would mark trees so he would know his way back. He said that he had gone into 
the forest and had not marked the trees - a metaphor for his life - what new insight. A group 
took him home and had lunch with the family. It was a success. The family was so happy at the 
outcome. John W. said, “No one is going to take advantage of me any- more.” 

By the second year in training, Greg was ready for kindergarten. He started school at 
Pattengill Elementary and now grown-up, he was like his brothers and sisters. All the children 
were now attending Saint Francis. Anne Marie made her first holy communion. She was 
dressed in white and looked just beautiful. 

As a family, we went to church together. The Sisters were skeptical that | would remain 
faithful to the teachings of the Catholic faith. For them, the training at University of Michigan 
was psychoanalytic and viewed as Freudian. Freudian was an anathema to the church. It was 
viewed as atheistic (no belief in a personal God who was involved in the daily life of an 
individual). | viewed psychoanalysis as a psychological tool to further one’s knowledge of what 
transpires in an individual’s psyche. A therapist hoped to give the analysand*° an 
understanding of unconscious forces which influenced one’s behavior. To me this seemed to 
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have a neutral stance and would not interfere with any analysand beliefs. Be that as it may, | 
was seen more as an apostate and not a true believer. At that time, | shrugged my shoulders 
and went on with my studies. 

During the summer of 1960, Anita and | painted our house. | did the high areas and 
Anita did the lower part of the house. We saved a great deal of money. We thought well of 
each other in our common effort. We did not change the large backyard. Usually with that 
amount of backyard, an Italian would have a vegetable garden. | just didn’t have that kind of 
time. Both of our parents came to visit us and were pleased that Anita and | had things well in 
hand. It was a mystery to them why | should do what | was doing. 

| believe once they realized that | would better myself and that | would be happy in the 
kind of work that | seemed natural in. In the same year, 1960, Jack Kennedy was campaigning 
and Father Vincent Haas came to visit us. We watched the voting results that night, overjoyed 
that JFK had won. Here was a young, intelligent, charismatic person who touched those of us 
who were in the same age range. He was one of us who saw the future being bright and full of 
promise. He let us realize that we could change things and perhaps lessen the Soviet Union’s 
threat. We all, in our way, had this awful notion of tyrants as part of our daily awareness. 

The remaining part of training was done at the main psychiatric wards. The 
Neuropsychiatric Institute was housed in part of the main hospital. The patients there were 
definitely extremely ill; manic-depressives, Schizophrenia, Major Depression, and some 
Personality Disorder patients. Medication, as meager a number available, was welcomed. 
Neuroleptics and anxiolytic medications were just beginning to be introduced, so that the 
greater effort was based on using active psychotherapeutic techniques. The length of stay in 
the hospital was extensive, sometimes as long as six months and then only if the person 
showed change toward healing. 

Tom Cross was the chief of this department. He was fair and did not interfere with 
one’s approach as long as the therapeutic progress was moving forward. It was here that 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) was used, and it was used sparingly. A new addition to ECT was 
the use of Succinylcholine Dichloride as an agent to reduce convulsions and thereby eliminate 
bone fractures. | learned ECT technique, but | did not have a patient who was a candidate for 
the procedure. 

During this year, a great number of our lectures were on specific disease entities and 
more in-depth psychopathology. Along with this, George Richardson held case conferences 
delving into how to deal with a particular person’s dynamics. 

One situation arose in our conference where C. David Jones was unable to motivate an 
Italian woman. She had become mute and reclusive. With his supervisor, papers were drawn 
with the intention of transporting her to the state hospital in Ypsilanti. “Bud” Richardson 
wondered if a change of therapist should be made by having an Italian treat her. Recently, they 
had a Greek man who was not getting better, so after letting a Greek resident treat him, he 
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recovered. | was asked and at first saw this as only increasing my patient load, but then with 
permission from C. David Jones, | took over. 

The next morning, | went to see my new challenge and she was certainly mute and blunt 
in affect. C. David Jones told me that the situation was hopeless. Jones had her on Mellaril and 
Librium hoping to ameliorate what he thought was a catatonic state. | was not sure where to 
start so | began to reduce the level of medication. Then it occurred to me to enter into her 
pathology. She was holding something deep inside of herself. It occurred to me that all the 
Italian mothers | had known had close affinity to their male children. | was aware that she had 
ason still at home, but no more than that. | sat on the bed with her fully clothed and she sat 
against the headboard. “I know you have been quiet, and | am not going to force you. So, | will 
try to understand you.” | went on with this theme and then | said, “I bet you would like to have 
ason like me. My mother is so proud of what | have done, and | am sure you would be proud of 
your son. Your son must be precious.” 

As though out of a slumber, she began to give voice to her inner pain, “My son is home 
and he does nothing. He has no job and he is difficult.” | had been addressing her in Italian, but 
to my surprise, she responded in English. It made sense since | later found out she was born in 
the USA. She was married to an Italian immigrant who held onto his masculine ways. Typical 
Italian, the woman reared the children and did the house chores. He had male friends who got 
together and played cards. It was obvious that she did not really have a close intimate 
relationship with her husband and then her relationship with her son floundered. He was 
becoming a heavy disappointment and her own safety was to go into a depression. As 
emotional entities solve some problems, depression here did not help, for the family urged her 
to get well for the family’s sake. She had already given it her all and now they wanted more. 

| held a family conference with her husband and children to let them know that they 
had to give and change their relationship with their mother. Mother was no longer to give but 
receive. Her son was made aware of his contribution and the husband his contribution. The 
women knew what | was saying, so they concentrated on their father. The family visits were no 
longer what Mother should do, but what changes they were willing to put into changing their 
mother’s future. 

As time went by, within a week, Caterina began to eat, talk, and was involved in 
recreational and occupational activities. The group was going swimming and she wanted to go 
with them. She sat at the lakeside and was in high spirits. Everyone, including the patients, 
celebrated her new birth - Such a lovely lady! The family was very happy and the husband in 
broken English thanked me for my efforts and said, “I go take Caterina to the show and | will no 
play cards too much.” One could say they lived happily ever after. 

Bud Richardson was right, and he had a warm feeling for me throughout my training. | 
had him as a supervisor and our sessions were always a welcome hour of true learning. 

One last story having to do with my last assignment. It was the Outpatient Department. 
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We also did consultation work for the main hospital. Herbert Schmale was the Division Chief, 
an analyst and a great person, kind and thoughtful. | knew that | had arrived when he began to 
ask me how | would manage a case. He had a woman of strict upbringing and was a 
schoolteacher, who was very reticent in expressing herself. Apparently, the analysis lingered 
and was not moving forward. She was pleasant and well-mannered but expressed herself in a 
non-revealing manner. “So, Bart, what should | do? Should | tell her that the analysis is over 
with no particular resolution? What should | do?” Then before | could answer, he said, “I know 
what you are going to say, ‘Shit or get off the pot.’” 

| said, “Yes. | would.” 

“| can’t do that. It would hurt her feelings.” 

| said, “I guess you’re right, but if we as therapists get sucked into collusion with the 
neurosis, then what good are we?” 

Schmale said, “I know, but she is such a lady.” 


About the last year in Ann Arbor, Marc made his first holy communion, but under 
stressed circumstances. On the day of the ceremony, it became apparent that he had the 
mumps. Medically he should have been kept home, but | realized that others in his class had 
the mumps or would soon come down with them. | allowed him to make his communion. Ina 
few days a good number of his classmates came down with the mumps. 

Greg left Pattengill Elementary after a year in Kindergarten and went to Saint Francis for 
the first year of elementary school. He liked being there and he had a very nice young teacher. 
Anne Marie and Becky did well in school, and they made a number of friends. Knowing that we 
were coming back to Akron, | knew that again there was to be a disruptive experience. | hoped 
that as they matured, that the changes would be weathered well. 

| remember, with the help of the children, other happenings while living in Ann Arbor. 
Becky was able to remember making friends, especially with Linda Bailey. When Greg went to 
Pattengill, the first day after recess, he went back to the wrong room, which caused a moment 
of reality testing. He also loved his teacher but had a poor relationship with the Sister in the 
first grade. She drew the shades which darkened the room and one could not look out of the 
window. 

Becky was in the Girl Scouts for about a year and enjoyed overnight camping. She does 
recall a painful moment. She had taken lessons on the piano and was ready for her first public 
recital. When she sat at the piano, she froze with painful anxiety and sense of uncertainty. 
Mrs. Lampe, her piano teacher, went to her to try and help, but with no success. Anita and | 
were as supportive as possible. We both sympathized and felt her pain empathetically. But, 
two weeks later at school on an upright piano, she played One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, 
flawlessly to her Girl Scout troop. It was so reassuring for her to know that she could. 

Becky became a master at locking herself in the closet. This occurred twice and | had to 
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lift the hinge bar off to remove the door. This was done in play hide-and-seek with her siblings, 
followed by a scream, “Get me out.” 

The Natural Museum on the University campus was a place that John, Becky, Anne 
Marie, Marc, and Gregory enjoyed. They were able to walk there from our house. Marc 
recounts that there was a mask - an African mask in the World Book Encyclopedia which always 
frightened Greg. Even after we left Ann Arbor, Marc found the picture of the African mask and 
tricked Greg into looking at it. Greg would yell and run away. 

Anne Marie remembers Missy McKenzie, the Lindlen’s and the Jetzen’s. She was in 
Brownies and Anita was the Mother Leader. Anita taught small crafts, etc. Anne Marie used 
the red wagon to deliver things. She had many friends, especially from Saint Francis school. 
She remarked on how easy it was to go downtown to the library and all this by walk or bus 
which cost ten cents. Bicycling was enjoyed by her and all since we lived in a neighborhood 
that had little traffic. 

Each year during Homecoming, the fraternity and sorority houses were decorated, and 
the children took time to go and enjoy the sights. Once, Anne Marie saw a man walk a leashed 
pig. Going to the library was a treat, especially after the librarian gave their card back and it 
was warm to the hand. The photo machine that recorded the book caused the card to become 
hot from the process. 

On the way to the library was the bakery with the best tasting long johns. Once Anne 
Marie’s birthday was celebrated at the Pretzel Bell. This was a famous place for the college 
students. She was very excited that we took her there. 

We were near the football stadium and on Saturday we could hear the songs and yelling 
that emerged into the surrounding area. All the children also remember outside concerts. 
Becky went with her mother to hear the pianist, Van Cliburn. He was young and handsome. 
Marc went with his mother to see folk dances by people from the Philippines. 

Marc was in love with Ann Lavaser and proposed marriage. They were about 7 or 8 
years old. At times, Marc and Greg went with me to take John Biddinger to his dorm. They 
were fascinated with the conversation but understood little of what John B. and | discussed. 
Marc was in a play at school and loved it. 

Bike riding for all of them gave them freedom to roam far from the house and feel safe. 
They had friends join them in this event. 

About the last year, we bought them ice skates and John, Becky, and Ann Marie 
mastered skating. Marc used double blades and made a valiant effort to stay upright. Greg 
who was shy, young, and found it a difficult task to try and master skating. 

Greg, being the youngest, allowed him to have his mother all to himself. | had put the 
swings and slide in the backyard and he was busy playing. One time, the swing broke and he 
waited for me to fix it when | came home at lunch time. Just like Borton Avenue, here at 1623 
Cherokee, Greg had easy access back into the house. There was a willow tree nearby which 
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was remembered. Once he was aware, he loved Halloween and the party Anita had for the 
children. 

One time it hailed large hail so big that he put some in the refrigerator for me to see. 
One thing John did was to tell Greg he was adopted and Greg believed him. Greg had red 
chestnut colored hair and he almost believed him. All the other children had dark brown hair. 
Greg was not amorous of John in saying what he did. 

Pattengill School was an enjoyable school for Greg. He remembers doing water 
coloring. Anita and | went to parent’s night. We were pleased with Greg’s achievements. 
During the summer Marc remembers that they went to Pattengill to listen to a storyteller. 

John, in the last year at Saint Francis, had joined the dance classes that were held at the 
school. So, one night there was an open house and the children danced. The Sister and teacher 
of dance thought it would be nice if each child danced with an adult. After John danced with 
one of the mothers, she came to Anita and | and said, 

“You son is a good dancer. Know what he said to me?” 

“No, what?” 

He said, “If you come closer, you will know what | am doing and we can dance better.” 
She blushed and said, “He is something!” Ballroom dancing expects the partners to be close 
enough to allow each to know what step is about to come about. 

Eventually, the last year arrived, and | had to decide where | was to settle. Leaving Ann 
Arbor for me was most difficult. The children were happy there and so was Anita. Yet, | knew 
that Akron offered immediate success and acceptance. | was not young and unencumbered. | 
needed to make enough money to prepare a fund for my children going to college. The other 
factor was that both of our families were living in Akron. | know that if | had stayed, Anita 
would support this decision. | was not sure inside of myself and the uncertainty of success in 
Ann Arbor was an unknown. 

| had taken the medical boards in Michigan and obtained a license to practice medicine. 
| had studied with Bill Kelly and reviewed all the subjects that the examination called for. Bill 
was a nice person. His father died when he was seven years old, and he had attached himself 
to me. He treated me as a father figure and often he asked for advice, which | readily gave. 

As | look back, living in Ann Arbor was a golden-bright, happy time for all of the family. 
For me, | was able to fulfill my life dream and for Anita, an adventure of great delight away 
from all she knew, to face with courage whatever would arise. All the children, | believe, 
remember with deep moments of affection, the realization that in life it is all right to pickup 
and challenge oneself with no fear. All depends on one’s inner strength of adventure and 
awareness that after the ordeal, the profound satisfaction of knowing, “I can do it!” One has to 
invest in one’s strengths to achieve a newly sought reality. 
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Return To Akron (1962) 

After a fully satisfying three years of postgraduate work in psychiatry at the University of 
Michigan. | moved the entire family to my hometown. This decision was made by giving up a 
number of alternative places to practice psychiatry. Anita and | had gone to Baltimore, 
Maryland to interview for a position at Seton Hall under the chairmanship of Leo Bartemier. Dr. 
Bartemier was a psychoanalyst and well thought of. We traveled late into the night to arrive in 
Baltimore through a heavy rainstorm. The station wagon, now 6 years old, had a hole through 
the rear floor over the left rear wheel. Water streamed into the back. 

My interview with Dr. Bartemier and also with the Chief Resident went well, but the 
Sister in charge was another story. She was only willing to pay $12,000 a year. This was no 
better than $8,000 offered at the University of Michigan as an instructor. Academic or 
Institutional positions were now definitely out of the question. 


This meant that | would definitely go into private practice. Actually, the Akron area had 
a psychiatric ward in a general hospital, Akron General, State of Ohio receiving psychiatric 
hospital and two large State mental hospitals available to me. The other factor was that | was 
well known as a previous internist and had been well liked. With these assurances, the next 
thing was to arrange for an office. About 3-4 months before leaving, | rented an office space in 
the Second National Building at 159 S. Main Street. It was decorated and furnished with the 
help of Mr. Strough. He was a very interesting interior decorator. He had a flair for color and 
the type of furniture needed. 

The office in the waiting room and the interview room were furnished with classical 
furniture. The rooms appeared home-like and in no way resembled cold, usual medical offices. 
| had decided not to use a secretary. | had arranged calls to be serviced through the Summit 
County Medical Society. This arrangement went very well. | could conduct a 50-minute hour 
without any interruptions. 

The family was to be housed in a rental. | had arranged this through Flossie Doran who 
was in real estate. A year later she helped us to find our present home at 1000 Thorndale 
Drive. By moving to 305 Mineola, | was able to put the children back into their previous 
schools. The girls went back to Our Lady of the Elms. John went to Hoban Highschool and the 
two younger boys went to Rankin Elementary. 

These few months in a rental gave Anita a rest, but not for long. Once we purchased the 
house on Thorndale, she was busy refurbishing the house. The previous owner, Mrs. Karg, used 
a great deal of green color. Anita got busy with changing wallpaper, carpets, and purchasing 
the furniture that was needed. The house had a central plan with 4 bedrooms, two and a half 
bathrooms, living room, library, dining room, and a spacious kitchen. The basement had a 
utility side and a family room side. With five children, every part of the house was filled with 
activity. All the children seemed happy here and also had available a large, spacious yard. 
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We moved in April 1963, and shortly 
afterward, in May, Gregory made his First 
- Holy Communion. Both of our parents 
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were over to celebrate, and it was a nice, 
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warm, spring day. | photographed the 
affair and also did an 8mm movie with my 
mother and mother-in-law. In June, my 


= mother died from a massive heart 
1000 Thorndale Drive . 
attack. It was a real surprise, but then 
again Anita and | were so busy with our own state of affairs that | had not realized my mother’s 
health situation. 

My mother died June 2, 1963, at Saint Thomas Hospital. Just before she died, she told 
my father not to worry about her and he went to her side, hugged her, they kissed, and my dad 
was sobbing, unable to let her go. They had loved each other, partners in every aspect of their 
lives. She left him gracefully, only to hold her sister, Caterina - what a great love existed 
between them. My mother was not only a sister, but in many respects, a trusted companion on 
the level of maternal love. These sisters had nurtured me and my brother, Jasper and sister, 
Augustine. | have never forgotten my Aunt Katie and her loving, patient, and simplicity of life 
influence in influencing my personality. My mother worked and my aunt took care of us during 
the day. The loss of my mother was great - so lovely, warm, and full of life 

My practice got off to a good start and needed money began to enter our lives. In the 
Summer of 1963, the family went on a vacation in the northern part of Michigan, Saint Peter’s 
Pearly Gates, and rented a cottage. The children loved the water of Lake Michigan. Marc and 
Gregory lived at the water’s edge. John and the girls loved to row a boat on the lake. | studied 
in the morning for my Boards in Psychiatry and spent time with the children in the afternoon 
and evening. It was relaxing for all - even Anita, who carried out the task of preparing meals. 

In October of 1963, | went to Chicago to take my Boards. They were not simple. The 
examination was oral, and all the areas of psychiatry and neurology were reviewed. Most of 
the examiners took a cool, aloof stance in the questions asked. Usually, there would be two or 
more examiners. | thought | had done all right, but then there was no way to know. The 
examination was two days long. When | got home on the third day, | was exhausted. Anita 
remembers my appearance as drawn and shallow. What was nice was that on the next 
Thursday morning, | got a letter. | passed the examination. This was to be the last and perhaps 
one of the most important examinations. This examination made me a Diplomat of the Boards 
in Psychiatry. In the eyes of the world, this translated into, “You are an expert.” The future in 
psychiatry was open to me to expand my horizon. 

The medical community accepted my wish to do almost exclusively psychotherapy with 
a small inpatient practice. The patients referred to me predominately fell into these categories. 
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| had office hours from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. daily, except for half days on Wednesday and 
Saturday. Actually, | arose at 6:15 a.m. and was at the hospital by 7:30 a.m. | had 15 - 20 
minutes with each patient. My top number on the ward was no more than five. | also had time 
to talk with the nurses and the ancillary services. This routine was for most of my career. Later, 
changes were necessary because important events would occur, so | had to make schedule 
changes. 

The American College of Physicians wrote to me and invited me to apply as a Fellow 
Member. All| had to do was to have my Boards in Psychiatry and author a paper. | had my 
Boards and | had researched a paper, which culminated into a study of exhibitionism. The 
paper was titled, Exhibitionism, Study of 10 Cases Treated at NPI. They accepted the paper, and 
my induction was to be in March 1965 in Chicago. One of the worst snowstorms ever hit the 
city when Anita and | were there. It was one of the first honors to come to me. Many would 
follow later. 

Anita enjoyed Chicago, a city with great culture. Going to the Museum of Art was a 
treat. | had been there years ago with my father-in-law when Tony was operated on for an 
aberrant vessel occluding the lower bronchus to his lower left lung. Tony was a freshman in the 
Medical College of the University of Chicago. 

During these early years, Anita resumed her driving lessons?! and after a struggle, she 
passed her license to drive. Her first car was a Toyota. It was small, easily driven, and did not 
overwhelm her. Anita always preferred small cars to larger ones. This license gave her 
personal freedom and she did not have to depend on me. 

Once settled in Akron, Anita resumed her Christmas Eve party. All the relatives and 
friends were invited. The house was large enough to accommodate all. Tom Schlosser, wife 
Lidia, and their children Janet, Anita, Christine, Paul, Mark, and Carol always loved to come. 

Our children and their cousins got along very well. This festive evening was intact from 1963 to 
1992. We had gotten older and since Anita was the sole cook with her special flair, it became 
fatiguing. So, reluctantly this family affair came to an end. Karl Stark and cousin Marie Stark 
were often invited. The Francis Waickman family was also often with us. At times Tony, Donna, 
and the children Cynthia and Alison were with us. Freddy and Bobbie, Troy, and Autumn were 
living in Chester South Carolina, and they were there when Bobbie visited her parents who lived 
in Akron. 

Family visits were almost routine so that our children did get to know their 
grandparents. However, once my mother was gone, visits to the Clemente’s were short visits. 
At the Lalli’s, we were often there to eat and join in celebration during some of the holidays. 

Our children’s lives were occupied by the rigors of school and study. High school was 
prominent in John and Becky’s life and Ann Marie, Marc, and Gregory were in elementary 


31 Mom took driving lessons while we lived in Ann Arbor. These lessons were in the winter months. 
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school. Anita was home and when the children came home from school, she had cookies and 
milk for them. For Anita, these sessions were pure gold. The children were very open and 
asked any question pressing on their minds. | had them at supper time. | had decided that with 
my always being called to tend to a patient, that by having dinner at 6:00 p.m. sharp, | would be 
present. It worked very well, and | had intimacy that otherwise | would not have had. 

We ate in the dining room for dinner. At times, our children’s friends would be there. 
Once a friend of Anne Marie’s was at supper and she was a bit shy. My girls asked a question 
dealing with boy-girl relationships and | answered them factually and straight-out. Our guest 
could hardly believe what was going on. | realized that she was surprised so | asked her if they 
talked at home like we did. 

She said, “Never. | wouldn’t dare ask such a question. My father demands quiet.” 

| said, “I bet your father was a Marine.” 

She replied, “Yes.” T hen she said, “I like being here.” T 

here were no questions that didn’t have an answer. | never told my children that their 
question was inappropriate. If they could form a question, then an answer, if known, was 
forthcoming. 

| had decided that each child would receive an allowance with no strings attached. Any 
discipline situation would never jeopardize their allowances because another discipline action 
would be used to correct their unacceptable behavior. To maintain the secure allowance left 
for me and them a bridge over which we could maintain our relationship of trust and faith in 
each other. To terrorize a child who has no way back into his parent’s good graces leaves the 
child traumatized. A traumatized child, in his impatience, commonly hopes for a future of 
revenge and violence. In my mind, hopefully, discipline was to make them aware that some 
behavior is in the long run detrimental to their achieving behavioral structures which should be 
avail- able to them to achieve adulthood. Discipline was to be short and hopefully understood 
by the child that | had their well-being in mind. | wanted to be their ally and ever available as 
their ever-present source for solving human problems. 

As life is not as simple as | have just written, all had their own private evaluation. Only 
later as adults did they realize what Anita and | had hopefully given. Each one strove for their 
own personal space and freedom. | am grateful that they achieved what they had hoped to 
achieve. What we become matters and much depends on one’s narcissistic needs and a lot of 
luck. 

All my life, | had hoped to be where | was, and things developed very well. | became 
active at Akron General Medical Center and was on the junior staff. The staff was not organized 
to further in-depth learning. | persuaded James Hodge, Ben Moorstein, Hebert Kern, Gerard 
Gingras, and Bill Moore to meet informally for a round table discussion of various psychiatric 
topics. It became clear that the group was not homogeneous enough on a scholarly level and 
the meetings died a natural death. Even staff meetings were meager. At times, Larry 
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Weinberger gave interesting neurology topics. | attended some sessions in Cleveland and 
occasionally a well-known expert in psychiatry came to Ypsilanti, Michigan and gave a lecture. 
The psychiatric community was not sophisticated enough. | did well to just read extensively to 
stay abreast of the new ideas and discoveries. 

My early years were satisfying, and | especially thought that | was contributing a service 
well needed in the community. However, | found myself being sought out to give public 
speeches on some psychiatric subjects; subjects that dealt with drug use and depression. 
Teachers were interested in the classroom dynamics of children’s behavior. Psychological ideas 
pervaded the whole of the fabric of society. Lawyers came to me to testify on a number of 
legal issues - to evaluate competence was often a need. In most situations such as murder, | 
was sought to evaluate the mental status of the indicted prisoner. The insanity plea was a 
favorite of many lawyers but not many murderers are insane. These early years were more in 
line with doing general psychiatry. 

With an increase in the number of better trained psychiatrists, it was important to move 
more into the community. This meant organizing a local chapter for the Ohio Psychiatric 
Association. James Hodge, Robert Weimer, William Holloway, Elliot Migdal, and | met with the 
lawyer David Weimer to write the rules, regulations, and purpose of the new Northeast Ohio 
Psychiatric Association. It was hoped that Youngstown would join, but they opted to stay free. 
The psychiatrists of Canton, Ohio joined our group and to this day, the NEOPA is a viable 
chapter in the Akron-Canton area. This effort eventually led to my being very involved in the 
Ohio Psychiatric Association. 

Another organization was established mostly at the request of James Hodge. It was to 
integrate all workers in the mental health organizations. It was not long lived. Since Dr. Hodge 
thought that it was to be dominated by psychiatry, he ran the organization by usurping all the 
power. The members from other disciplines were not too happy even though they had hoped 
for a more democratic organization. After a year of his presidency, a new vote put me in 
power. After a few meetings, | disbanded the organization. Shortly after this, a new law made 
it possible for Federal and State funds to establish community mental health clinics. Today we 
have Portage Path Mental Health Center under the auspices of this office. The Mental Health 
Board regulates mental health activism in this area. | was asked to be a charter member of the 
first 648 Mental Health Board in Summit County. This Mental Health Board was effective 
because workable programs were instituted. Outpatient care to all the citizens of the state was 
available and affordable. The sophistication of care was now possible. Many of the 
psychiatrists were well trained. 

William Polanka, Superintendent at Fallsview Psychiatric Hospital established a 
Residency in Psychiatry under the control of the Ohio State Mental Department. There was still 
the notion that more psychiatrists were needed. Bill asked that | join him along with Margaret 
Rogler and James Hodge in teaching in his new residency program. | was delighted and looked 
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forward to being part of this new teaching program. 

My role was as an instructor in Psychotherapy, Clinical Psychiatry, and to offer courses 
in Psychiatric literature. This was in 1971 and | was involved in the program until 1994. There 
isn’t anything like being involved as a teacher. My contact with young eager physicians learning 
the art of psychiatry was exhilarating and offered me the chance to be ever at the cutting edge 
of learning and new knowledge. This contact was always appreciated not only with physicians’ 
learning but kept me fresh in treating my own private patients. Because there was an existing 
program in training of Psychiatrists, it was instrumental in paving the way in the establishment 
of a Department of Psychiatry when the Northeastern University’s College of Medicine came 
into being in 1975. 

More Psychiatrists came into the community, and | thought that a second psychiatric 
ward in a General Hospital was possible and needed. | went to Sister Bridget, Administrator of 
Saint Thomas Hospital to ask her if she would be amenable in creating a psychiatric ward. She 
was in favor of the idea and started to plan for its construction. | interested Bill Moore, Elliot 
Migdal, and Abdon Villalba along with Gus Batizy to back me up. Mrs. Migdal was part of Akron 
General Psychiatric division and was involved in giving advice. | know we went to wards in 
Cleveland and | had just finished my training so we put our ideas down. 

The ward would be at least 15 beds with two quiet areas, nurse’s station, and storage. 
The windows were to be fitted with shatterproof glass. We did not like the idea of bars nor 
heavy screening, which was not unusual for most mental hospitals. The rooms were to mimic 
regular bedrooms as at one’s home. The patients would wear street clothes and the nurses 
were encouraged to be in street clothes. Every possible precaution in construction was to be 
done to eliminate spurious suicide attempts. 

The ward took months to come to completion and | and others constantly were after 
the architect and officials of the hospital for an opening date. There were too many structures 
in the design that mimicked the State Mental Hospitals, and these had to be eliminated. One 
instance had to do with toilet bowls that had no wooden seats, but cold ceramic edge to sit on. 
As time went on the faults in the ward’s design were eliminated and the ward opened in 1969. 

At first, the psychiatric staff had equal status and the directorship rotated among all the 
staff. After a while this became chaotic, and a permanent Director was needed. The staff voted 
me as the first Director of the Psychiatric Division under the Department of Medicine. This 
move allowed for formal lectures in Psychiatry to be given to the Interns, Residents, and 
Student Nurses. This task was from 1969 to 1976 when | resigned in favor of Dr. Massood 
Babai. 

The resignation came about when | realized that Sister Bridget was not going to let me 
expand the size of the ward and not let me have more power in selecting nurses who were 
suitable as psychiatric nurses. Mind you, | was not on salary, and | did not want to become an 
administrator. | preferred private practice; it was so freeing. After she and | struggled with this, 
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| wrote a letter with certain requests for me to remain as Director - she refused. | left and Dr. 
Ranendra Dasvarma came after me into the parking deck asking me who should take over 

| said, “You. You are the Chairman of Medicine. You run it!” 

“Please.” 

“Well,” | said, “the only person who might run it is Dr. Massood Babai. Ask him.” 

He did and Dr. Babai, after consulting with me, took the job. Sister Bridget asked him 
what he wanted, and Babai asked for everything in my letter of request. She gave him all of 
that and then hired him for pay to be the chairman. He is still there today and doing a fine job. 
Dr. Babai and | were a team in teaching residents at Fallsview and we remain close, trusted 
friends**. | became the sacrificial lamb! 

During the seventies | was very busy and getting involved in the world of psychiatry. | 
was invited to be a Fellow in the American Psychiatric Association. By 1973, | was President of 
the Ohio Psychiatric Association. | ran the organization and was responsible for four regional 
scientific meetings a year. The prior year | was Program Chairman, which proved to be highly 
successful. Policy, ethical matters, and legislative programs were dealt with. Policy meetings 
took place the night before the organization meeting of the next two days. | had organized a 
meeting to be held in Akron, Ohio dealing with the topic of Sexual Inadequacy. This topic was 
new and exciting to look at sexual matters openly and scientifically. | had put out four hundred 
invitations to the membership of Summit County Medical Society and only about ten came. 
Physicians are not interested in psychological matters, and most are uncomfortable with the 
subject. Even as in 1996, this has not changed very much. Since 1974, there have been so 
many self-help books in every possible area of human experience that this leaves the physician 
alone with his narrow field of medicine. 

My tour of duty was filled with newness in the arena of politics. | had learned the art of 
politics and was good at it, but it left me cold. So, back to what | loved and that was 
psychological medicine and eagerness to help people in a definitive way. 

For years, many looked forward to establishing a medical school in the area. A 
compromise was hit upon whereby Akron University, Kent State University, and Youngstown 
State University would form a consortium and teach underclass subjects. | received an 
appointment on the Admission Committee at the University of Akron. High school students in 
their senior year were interviewed for possible entrance to the 6-year Bachelor of Science and 
Medical Degree program. 

Trying to evaluate 17—18-year-old students was not easy. | usually made my choices 
based on their level of maturity, self-reflection, and understanding of the ambiguities of life 
experiences. It was established, before the personal interview, that they were brilliant 


32 Dr. Babai came to visit my dad when he was in Hospice (2003). At the point of this visit my dad was unconscious. 
As Dr. Babsi talked with my mom, he realized that my dad had stopped breathing and had died. We were grateful 
that my mom had someone with her when dad died. Shortly after we arrived, we were able to thank him. 
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academically and no doubt all had glowing personal endorsements from teachers and friends. 
This first class to enter as charter members were 48 in number. By the end of the second year, 
some left the program, and this left open places for direct admission. Those who came on 
direct admission had completed pre-medical studies. My son Marc applied and was accepted 
as a direct admission. He graduated in May 1981. 

Thinking about Marc reminds me of his request that | interview a patient with his group 
when he was on his clerkship in Psychiatry. | utilized a two-way mirror and hypnotized and did 
an analytic hour with the patient. The students were very happy that | took the time to do it, 
since | was not teaching students on the ward. | was only teaching residents in Psychiatry. 

Prior to the medical school opening, | went to various places to examine various 
teaching programs. | was an original member of the Council of Psychiatry at the Medical 
School. Chris Van Devere, Massood Babai, and | made a point of reviewing the courses in 
psychological medicine. The initial syllabus was almost entirely clinical psychology and little on 
psychiatry. The three of us insisted on changes which we were able to initiate into the course. 
Dr. Van Devere, Babai, and | gave lectures to the first-year medical students in 
psychopathology, neuroses, and psychophysiological disorders. This was our contribution to 
the Behavioral Science Course. 

The Council of Psychiatry was attended by Psychiatrists who held positions of power in 
their place of employment. Early on | represented Saint Thomas Hospital; Ben Moorstein, 
Akron General; Lou Kacalief, Akron Child Guidance; Massood Babai, Fallsview; E. Waltner, 
Woodside Receiving Hospital; Frank Gelbman, Youngstown Hospital Association; and Michael 
Kachmer, Saint Elizabeth. 

In the beginning of establishing the various councils of chiefs, Psychiatry was absent in 
the initial planning by Dr. Stanley Olson. It took him a year before he was made aware of this 
state of affairs. Almost simultaneously, | had gone to inquire of Dominic Guzzetta, President of 
Akron University, why Psychiatry had not been included and Dr. Olson was in touch with James 
Hodge to start meetings to establish a council. Meetings were arranged and slowly a council 
with a chairman was elected. Prior to this election, Shevert Frazier, M.D., Professor of 
Psychiatry from Harvard University was invited to help in the formation of the Council. 

Dr. Frazier met with all of us and after a couple of visits, the provost selected Louis D. 
Kacalieff, M.D. for Chairman on Dr. Frazier’s recommendation. Dr. Kacalieff was a nice person, 
but his duties as Administrator of the Child Guidance Clinic did now allow him to give his 
undivided attention. As it happened, some of us went ahead on our own to get some 
groundwork done in establishing a curriculum and a program for a residency in psychiatry. 

The residency was under the Ohio Department of Mental Health and sponsored through 
Fallsview Psychiatric Hospital. Dr. Olson, James Hodge, and | went to see Dr. Kenneth Gaver, 
who was the Director of the Department of Mental Health, and he directed us how to go about 
moving the residency from under Fallsview to the New Medical College. The Superintendent, 
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Mr. Joe Klueppel, did not want to lose control of the residency program. However, the Medical 
College won out and had Dr. Soloman Levin become Joint Chairman of the Psychiatry 
Department at Akron General Medical Center and of the Council of Psychiatry at the Medical 
College. Later, | found out from Dr. Babai that Dr. Frazier had selected me as the Chairman of 
the Council, but Dr. Olson was not in accord with this selection. 

After Kleuppel left Fallsview, a new administration took over - then the state established 
a committee of advisors, and | was asked to take part. We were not only able to advise, but 
also helped to run the hospital at Fallsview. Here one was not only there because of expertise 
in psychiatry, one was able to be political. 


By 1977, | had decided with all the politics that | would withdraw and give all my time to 
private practice. | literally took a sabbatical. | no longer enjoyed a base of power, but the 
freedom from hassle was welcomed. But this was not to be because Sol Levin, as Chairman, ran 
into real legal and political problems. First, he was not able to pass the State License 
examination and secondly, he polarized the attending staff at Akron General Medical Center. 
His plan was to eventually have a department of elite psychiatrists, and this meant slowly 
denying staff appointments to most of the existing staff. Other Chairmen of other departments 
encouraged him to do this. However, with no license, he was powerless as Chairman. 

Since | had remained aloof, | was not one he would eliminate. He actually courted me to 
come back and take an active part again. | managed not to accept it for about six months. But 
when he failed the examination the second time, he begged me. | liked him, for he was brilliant 
and had excellent ideas, so he hired me for pay as Vice Chairman. | had legal means to run the 
ward and staff and he could teach. One does not need a license to teach or run an organization 
administratively. The stay was too painful for a man who had many talents. None of the staff 
came to his rescue. Only | stood by him, and this made my friends now my enemies. 

Sol Levin left, and | became the Chairman at Akron General Medical Center. James 
Hodge took over the Medical College Council of Psychiatry. | told Mr. William Corley, President 
of Akron General Medical Center, | would serve until they found a new Chairman. The post was 
offered to me, but | had done two and a half years and | wanted my freedom back. | was able 
to have Dr. Raj Grewal take over. She was in office only six months before Dr. Moshe Torem 
became the new permanent Chairman. 

During my term, | was able to revitalize the staff and establish some changes. | was able 
to open one of the wards as an open ward. Also, | was able to introduce integrated program 
notes where all the disciplines were able to write on the same progress sheet. With the help of 
Pauline Lowe, new regulatory manuals were written and updated. 

During Sol Levin’s time, he had Dr. Eric Baum run the residency program, which he 
literally destroyed. Only by Sol leaving, new control was able to save the program. Eric had 
severe personality problems and even today, after his death, | can find no one who cared for 
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him. The Sol Levin era proved very disastrous to Psychiatry in Akron, Ohio. With the leadership 
of James Hodge, Massood Babai, Chris Van Devere, and Moshe Torem, the Department of 
Psychiatry was stabilized. 

Dr. Torem was told by William Corley what had happened during the Levin years. So, 
Dr. Torem called me, and we met weekly for breakfast for about one year in which he 
appreciated my input. He did not want the same fiasco that Levin had. My first piece of advice 
was to do nothing new - stay with the status quo; meet with the staff individually and establish 
your own brand of administration. | told him in all candor that the ones who were the 
troublemakers would be gone soon, either by retirement or by shame they would go to other 
hospitals. Today, he has the kind of department he wants, and the old troublemakers are gone. 


| stayed with him until | retired from private practice. | was asked to teach residents 
psychotherapy and to run the first outpatient clinic for residents-in-training. | resigned in 1994 
from teaching. | was all of 73 years old by then. | left private practice and its providence to 
silence. | gave my word of confidentiality to all my patients from the first patient in 1962 to 
December 1989 that what transpired between us will remain quiet and sacred. 

On the last day after seeing my last patient, the patient thanked me and was saddened 
that | was no longer available. It was sad. | got out of my chair and as usual, | went to put my 
jacket coat on and leave. | had done that for so many years automatically. | then realized, “This 
is your last day.” | sat down in my chair and tried to let my mind speak to me, “What does a 
moment like this mean?” and then | felt a surge of deep emotions. | realized that | had never 
been alone in that chair - my father, my mother, my brother and sister; and Anita had been 
with me along with the children, but then a deeper rush; my grandfather, Bartolomeo and 
Gaspare were there. “No man is an island.” My strength and perseverance came from all of 
them. My father and mother’s stories of their parents who faced life squarely; these all had 
become integrated in me. | was grateful for now | fully realized where my strength and love of 
life came from. It was a gift given to me by all in my life. | remembered the kindness and pride 
Luigi Lalliand Maria had for me. | just sat there and bathed in this wonderful moment of 
thanksgiving and a celebration of love - “I was never alone.” 


Family 

Recalling the lives of one’s children at best is a survey of highlights. Yet the everyday 
closeness is really only captured when we are together and a wave of nostalgia arises sweeping 
all to remember and tell anecdotes, laugh, smile, and to cry. The best moments have been 
those of greater understanding, learning from others, and increased insights which culminate in 
reconciliation. The true center and the heart of this family is Anita. Recalling the lives of one’s 
children can only at best be anecdotal and also ornamental with wish and desire. 

My oldest child is John David, whom | have mentioned in the earlier parts of this 
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autobiography. Just a few lines to bring him up to date - John went to Hoban High School. | 
remember he was in a musical which he enjoyed. Then he went to Bowling Green University, 
and this was during the Vietnam War in the 1960’s. This was a period of much student unrest. 
John’s concentration on his studies was limited, so he left after the first year. Eventually he 
went to Kent State University and studied Psychology and later Art. While in school he worked 
full-time at East Ohio Gas Company. Today he remains at East Ohio Gas Company. John has 
not married. He, however, loves children and is fond of Matthew, Andy, Zachary and Rachel. 
John has always been friendly and is likeable to all who meet him. Today he has the affection 
and loyalty of family. 

Rebecca was the first girl in our family and all the women were beside themselves. 
Maria Lalli literally took over and was very solicitous toward Becky. She was alert, chubby and 
pretty. She reminded me of my mother. Becky seemed to enjoy school and was dependable. 
Even early in years she seemed centered in the reality of the life around her. As others came 
along, she took on the role of a maternal character. She loved Annemarie, Marc, and Gregory. 

After High School, we, with her input, decided that Ashland College would be for her. 
She did well and graduated as an Elementary teacher. She married fellow student Greg Moore, 
but after 11 years it ended in a divorce. Becky recovered from the split in the marriage. She 
had resources that, in a short time, realized the marriage was in trouble at least two years 
before the final split. Apparently, the relationship faltered during the Ravenna teacher’s strike. 
Becky was one of the strong leaders and the strike was prolonged (five months). It is possible 
that her being out of work put a strain on an already weak bond from Greg that the marriage 
suffered. In addition, she was among 76 teachers on limited contract to be fired by the district 
because of involvement in the teacher strike. 

Anita and | and family came to her support which allowed Becky to reassess her life. 
She obtained a teaching position at St. Joseph School in Mantua, Ohio. From the stories she 
told about her pupils, she was an effective and happy person, It wasn’t too long later that she 
went to Kent State to work toward a master’s degree. She did so well academically that she 
was encouraged to go on toward a Ph.D. in Education. This she completed with high standards. 
She had never in all her education done as well academically that it was gratifying to her and us, 
her parents, that she realized her full potential. 

Becky was living in a house rented from David Green in Ravenna during her first year at 
Kent State. | was about to retire in December 1989 and felt that my income would be less, so | 
had Becky come home to live. She had her own room, bath, and use of the basement family 
room. | was able to financially help her. Anita and | were very pleased that she was with us. 
She enriched our lives. 

After graduation, she went to Ball State, Muncie, Indiana and taught on a college level. 
Within a year she met Robert Blomeyer and they became close, which culminated in marriage. 
Robert was divorced and had two boys, David and Stephen. 
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Anne Marie was born April 9, 1952, while we lived at 825 Ranney Street. She was a 
lively, beautiful child, full of energy. In the early days she, at times, would cry during the night. 
Any noise would easily awaken her. In time this disappeared. Becky seemed even in her 
emotions and Anne Marie was a live wire and very lovable. Being a third child, she had 
competition from the two older ones, but fate had it that when Marc and Greg came, she was 
in the middle. For a short while, she was the youngest and got a lot of attention. Becky and 
she were very close and all their home lives they shared the same bedroom. By the time she 
was old enough she had Marc as a playmate. During these years they played together, and 
they were such an adorable pair. In our backyard on Borton Avenue we had swings and a 
sliding board. John was a bit old for the slide but would show off on the swings. Anne Marie 
and Marc managed the slide easily. Greg was still not with us. Ever see small children try to 
crawl up the slide? 

One time Anne Marie and the others were playing house and Anne Marie recruited me 
to be her spouse at a mock wedding. | was touched by the gesture. It is gestures like this that 
make an indelible mark into one’s psyche, a mark of feelings that go deep into one’s own inner 
realm of the self. Often that feeling was present when | tucked my children in bed after reading 
a story, when a profound feeling of admiration for each child came over me. They were and are 
still precious in my life. 

After our return from Ann Arbor, Anne Marie went to the Elms and did very well as a 
student. During her last year she invited me to have a session with her classmates about 
sexuality. | believe the girls were appreciative and the Sister was happy to have me there. She 
thought that | would address the girls on a mature level with accurate information. Anne Marie 
was very pleased that | had come. 

Anne Marie went to John Carroll University for her first year but was not keen on 
staying. She finished at Kent State, with a teaching degree. Then she went on and had a 
teaching position at Stow Middle School. However, she taught for only 6 weeks and left the 
position. Teaching was a job, but for her she loved the students. It was after the workday 
when grading papers and developing the best day’s program that she realized that it was very 
time consuming. Anne Marie loved the children, and teaching, it was the added burden later in 
the day that consumed her time. She left with no great regrets. 

Anne Marie decided to become a retail merchant. She went to O’Neil’s Department 
Store for training. She was there for about two years. One night her car lock froze shut and she 
was unable to open the car door. | had to go to her rescue and put alcohol in the door lock to 
unfreeze it. As she got closer to the final weeks of training, she did not want to enter the 
merchandise field. The dilemma was solved by entering the University of West Virginia at 
Morgantown to obtain a master’s in social work. | believe that she did not have to take an 
entrance examination. After graduation, she moved to Charlottesville where she worked as a 
Social Worker. Eventually, she met a fine young man, C. Milton Dunlap and married. They both 
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work at the University Hospital of the Medical College of Virginia. They have two boys, 
Matthew and Andrew. 

Marc Gennaro was born November 12, 1953, and was like the first three, handsome and 
alert. Early on he developed a severe infection with diarrhea which frightened us. He became 
dehydrated and febrile, slowly losing weight and strength. Dr. Kramer, a leading pediatrician in 
town, put him on an antibiotic and Anita and | prayed that he would make it. He recovered and 
grew strong. Marc was bright and active. Early on he was a playmate with the older children, 
but eventually the Riccardi’s were playmates. As he grew older, | remember that he and his 
brother Greg played swordsmen. | have the scene on 8mm movies, along with the fun in the 
backyard where he tries to go up the slide rather than down. When we were in Ann Arbor, he 
learned to ride a two-wheeler with training wheels. He also learned to ice skate. He loved to 
frighten his younger brother Greg with showing him African masks. 

Back here in Akron, he went on to Rankin Elementary School and did very well. Marc 
was an excellent student. It must have gone to his head because he began to challenge me, 
once announcing that he wanted me to get Anita, their mother, off their back. This attitude 
was present even through college. He did very well at Walsh High School and was very popular. 
Mind you, Marc was not a problem of discipline, but he liked to challenge me especially on 
academic subjects. This was healthy, but at times | must confess a real pain. Kenyon College 
prepared him for the future, and he loved art and science, so for him the philosophical, 
psychological, and science world enhanced him. He wanted to pursue psychology, so he went 
for his master’s degree at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Anita and | were so proud of him and his deep commitment to the intellectual world 
that we visited him in Pittsburgh and found him to be happy in his studies. However, at some 
point he became interested in a possible career as a physician. Now it was Psychology or 
Medicine with a specialty in Psychiatry. With the decision leaning mostly toward medicine, he 
attempted entrance to Ohio State but was not admitted. He was admitted to the North- 
eastern Ohio University College of Medicine at Rootstown. This was the College of Medicine 
where | held a position on the Council of Psychiatry. | was honored that he asked me to drive 
him to Youngstown, Ohio for his interview. He made it and graduated from the Charter Class in 
1981. It was a great moment. He went to the University of Cincinnati to do his training. It was 
in Cincinnati that he set up practice. 

Then he met Ginny Powers and married. She had a love of horses, so they bought a 
horse and a 50-acre farm with a stable and house. He also spent a year at Dartmouth College 
and did a fellowship in Psychiatry working with cancer patients. He left Cincinnati and now lives 
near Columbus, Ohio. At this time, they had a child named Rachel Nicole. They live in Pataskala 
on a 15-acre horse farm which is cared for by Ginny and Marc. During the summer, when Ginny 
was pregnant, | gave her and Marc some help. After the birth of Rachel, Anita stayed a time to 
help with the baby while Ginny recovered. Rachel was baptized in Granville, Ohio at the Church 
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of Saint Edward the Confessor. 

Gregory was born March 2, 1955, and he was not dark haired like the others. He was 
fair skinned with bright chestnut hair. He looked like his great- grandfather on Luigi Lalli’s side 
of the family. Later Greg mentioned that he was waiting for the day that his hair would turn 
dark brown to black. He still has chestnut hair with a fine short, cropped beard. Greg was not 
fragile, but he was shy. While Marc was inquisitive, outgoing, and very diplomatic, Greg was so 
frightened of non-family members that he would go and hide. 

This behavior was present to about the time that he was enrolled in Kindergarten. He 
was taken in tow by Becky and to this day this is the tightest relationship of all the children. 
When he began talking, it was rapid and for the longest time the other children translated to 
me what he was saying. Today, he speaks extremely well, and | understand all. His interest is 
not only in his field, but he has a wonderful grasp of all phases of human thought and 
endeavors. Greg, very early on, showed a remarkable dexterity with numbers. 

Once he asked how old my father was and he immediately said, “Granddad was born in 
1880.” He was absolutely right. Greg played for hours in the sand pile on the back porch and 
was fascinated by the play. Marc also was active in the same way, but like children, they 
brought the sand into the house. Anita and | had bought an Oriental rug which was in the 
dining room and even though they washed their hands, grains of sand fell on the floor. The 
grains of sand acted like tiny razors and cut the rug threads. It was a total loss. 

While in Ann Arbor, Greg was home with Anita, and this was good for Greg to be during 
the day as the only child to interact with Anita. Anita had artistic and intellectual interests, so 
that she was able to have him to herself. It meant a chance to bond deeply and influence Greg. 
It must be said that this devotion and care by Anita was in the realm of the artistic. She was 
intellectual and artistic with all the children, not just putting a grand meal on the table. There 
was always dessert. No child was ever disciplined by refusing them a meal and never deprived 
them of their dessert. 

Pattengill Elementary School, for Greg, was a good experience in starting Kindergarten. 
He had a good experience. St. Francis elementary is remembered badly because of the nun 
shutting the shades. It was gloomy. 

Back in Akron, Greg also went to Rankin Elementary School, and we were told that he 
had an excellent mind. Although junior high was at times frightening because older boys were 
bullies, he never told us at the time. He went to Walsh Jesuit High School and rode the same 
bus Marc took. They both packed their lunches and studied at least 3-4 hours a night. They 
were and are excellent students. Because of course schedules, he was not able to take calculus. 
It so happened that he was assigned study time in the rear of a classroom where calculus was 
taught. He literally taught himself calculus and with the teacher’s permission showed the 
teacher how he could do a calculus problem in fewer steps. The calculus examination he took 
was the highest grade. 
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He went on to the University of Michigan for undergraduate studies in the advanced 
placement. He was an excellent student and was able to be accepted in the Physics program at 
Harvard University. He achieved his Ph.D. and went to work in super conduction at Oxford. But 
as it happened, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher cut some basic science programs. He came 
home very down. He found a job in Troy, Michigan in a company called Avionics. He found this 
place not to be trusted, so he left. He then taught at the University of Detroit. In the 
meantime, he married Elly Hann, who was a young Korean woman and a physician. 

To advance himself, he left the University of Detroit and did two years at Oakland 
University in Practical Applied Industrial Mathematics. Once he finished this, he got a job at 
EDS, an electronic firm. He has one son, Zachary, who is now entering grade school. He is very 
bright and lovable. 

These few highlights will be flushed out further in this history as | recall situations in my 
life. | have still more to say about many other facets in my life. 


Travel 

What does one do for recreation and to experience another world outside of one’s 
profession and family? One travels. Over the years, Anita and | made some trips which were 
pleasurable for both of us. 

In 1969, we decided to go to Italy for an extended vacation. We booked the 
Michelangelo Steamship and sailed to Naples in October of 1969. The crossing was uneventful, 
but the activity on board was full of excitement. Anita and | rarely ate breakfast but did attend 
lunch and dinner. The head waiter and our waiter were Sicilians. The meals were fantastic. 
The Sagebills from Dayton, Ohio and a Philadelphia lawyer occupied the same table - fine 
company with spirited conversation. Every day there was entertainment and time to mix with 
other passengers. After 7 days at sea, we docked in the port of Naples. 

From Naples, we took an overnight pullman to Castelvetrano, Sicily. The view from the 
train was breathtaking. We crossed the Strait of Messina during the night. In the morning we 
arrived in Palermo, Sicily and took a cab to the Villa Igiea, the Grand Hotel, with its beautiful 
view of the bay of Palermo. We visited Paolo LaBruzzo and his family for a couple of days. He 
took us on a tour of the city which included the Cathedral, National Archives Museum, and the 
Saint John Ermitage. The jewel of architecture was the Cathedral of Monreale. It was built in 
the Twelfth Century by Norman kings. The interior walls were pictorial Mosaic made from 
semiprecious to precious stones. 

Before we left for Castelvetrano and on a tour of Sicily, we went to a rustic setting in the 
country to eat freshly caught fish. The fish literally jumped in the basket. Each of us made a 
choice. The LaBruzzo family showed Anita and | every courtesy. 

| rented a car and a chauffeur, Peppe Stella, who was an archeological student. We 
made a number of stops before we arrived in Castelvetrano. We stopped in the town of 
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Partinico. Daniele Dolci a sociologist lived there. He was an activist against the government’s 
ill-treated workers and against Mafia influence in the workplace. Anita and | had read his 
literature and we were anxious to meet him. Unfortunately, he was visiting the U.S.A. and we 
only spoke to some of his staff. 

Our next stop was Segesta to see an unfinished Greek Temple. This lonely temple is 
located on a hill, reminding all who looked upon it to ponder the intelligence of these ancient 
people. Nearby in the accompanying hillside was a Greek theater. Flute music wafting across 
the field. There from the center of the stage was an older man playing the flute to his wife 
sitting nearby on the stone seat. Anita and | snuck in as an audience to the wonderful music 
flowing elegantly toward us. At the end we clapped and pardoned ourselves for stealing their 
private moment. He was from England. When he came to this favorite spot, he played sweet 
music to his wife. He told us that Anita and | were welcome to share such a private exclusive 
moment. 

The scenery was as | remembered from when | was there in 1933. | was tense. It was 
not evident to me until later in the trip that | was dredging up fears from when | was with my 
family in 1933. Although the feelings were unwelcome this trip allowed for a much-needed 
catharsis. 

Once in Castelvetrano, we went to the Chiesa della Santissima Trinita which was on 
Saporito land. The caretaker allowed us to go into the church, which was twelfth century Arab- 
Byzantine architecture. The family was a powerful family and one had become a Senator. The 
family was interred in this church. Peppe did not know about this architectural gem and was 
grateful to discover it. 

Because of the schedule, we did not have enough time in Castelvetrano. We did invite 
the relatives to have supper with us at the Jolly Hotel: This included Giuseppe and Caterina 
Maltese and their children, Caterina and Rosetta and Rosetta’s husband Giuseppe Caradonna; 
from the Bartolomeo family, his widow Anna Vaianna and her children Vita, Giovanna, Franca, 
Rosa, and Biagio along with their spouses; lastly Baldassare Stallone and wife Maria along with 
her son. Even in this setting, it gave Anita a chance to come to know my first cousin from the 
Biagio-Rosa Maltese family. Giuseppe’s (Pino) wife Caterina gave Anita a gold pin, which 
touched her dearly. 

Pino remembered and reminded me of the kindness of my parents, making it possible 
for him to marry. He remembered that my parents had relinquished ownership of his parent’s 
property and gave him half and his sister Giovanina half. We all had a very talkative evening, 
and it was difficult to leave, but then Anita and | had set a very strict schedule. 

On our way to Agrigentum, we visited the Greek temple ruins at Selinunte and had a 
short visit at the sea resort, Marinella. Because the town of Sciacca was badly damaged by the 
earthquake of 1967-68, we did not stop. My cousin Jasper had given me one hundred dollars to 
give to an orphanage. Near Agrigentum we found an orphanage by the name of Santo 
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Giuseppe near Palma di Montechiaro. The nuns were very appreciative. Thanks, over- flowed. 
The children were delighted, and we were ceremonially presented. 

Agrigentum was glorious. The temples of Athena, Hera, Concordia, Castor and Pollux 
were examples of the purest form of Greek temple architecture. These temples with their 
gigantic columns were built in the early fifth century in the Doric style. 

On our way to Syracuse, we made two stops. Gela was a seashore town where our 
armed forces invaded Sicily in WWII. My brother, Jasper, was in the American invasion forces 
that stormed the shore against German concrete pill boxes. It was the initial attack that forced 
the Germans to retreat. General Patton of the U.S.A. and General Montgomery of Britain 
launched this swift, effective attack that spelled doom for the Axis forces. 

Piazza Armenia proved to be exceedingly interesting. This villa was a Roman aristocrat’s 
and was excavated in the 1920’s. The house was intact, and the floors were decorated with 
extensive mosaic pictures. The floors showed life as was known at the time of the Roman 
occupation of Sicily. There were hunting, agricultural, and sports scenes, along with depiction 
of life at that time. This was an unsuspected gem for Anita and me to see. 

We arrived in Syracuse late in the afternoon and stayed in a Jolly Motel. Peppe made 
arrangements for supper. Dinner was at a seashore restaurant with the best bouillabaisse ever. 
The fish were caught that day and prepared to serve us. It was delicious. It was then that 
Peppe asked for my sport jacket. He had been eyeing it since we started on this odyssey in 
Sicily. | told him it was the only one | had, and | still needed it on the trip. 

Our last stop was Taormina, the famous resort of international fame. We lodged at the 
Palace Hotel, San Domenico. This hotel once was a 14th Century Dominican convent with 
magnificent cloisters and refectories. We had the ocean and Mt. Etna as a view of a town with 
a temperate climate. We could easily walk everywhere. The gardens at San Domenico and the 
Roman Greek Theatre overlooked the bay. 

After a 7-day trip through Sicily with its spectacular views, Anita and | left to visit her 
cousins and Aunt Peppina in Carovilli. This visit lasted a couple of days. Anita was very happy 
to see her Aunt. The next times we visited Carovilli were in 1976 and 1988. When in Carovilli, 
we visited Anita Carano and husband Adolph, who was a builder of houses. He was building 
houses in the western plain outside of Carovilli. We always visited Anita and Adolph on our 
visits. Anita’s Uncle Salvatore had died from a coronary and we missed seeing him. He was 
such a prince of a man. 

On our last visit in 1988, we spent a day in Isernia with her cousin Antonino and his wife 
Olga. They had two children, Danniello and Gabriella. Such a charming family. We all 
celebrated at the farmhouse with Pasqualino, Gilda, their children Salvatore and Giuseppina, 
along with Antonio and Olga and their children. Other family members were also present. It 
was a joyful time. One can truly say that these people are the salt of the earth. The next 
morning, we left to catch the train to Rome-Florence. Neighbors in their work clothes paid a 
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visit to the Massaria. This was a tender moment of hospitality. 

No matter how often we have been to Florence, it always seems like the first time. The 
museums, such as the Pitti Palace, the Palazzo Vecchio, and the Accademia were frequented on 
all our trips in 1949, 1969, 1976, and 1988 with great interest in the Accademia one sees all the 
works of Michelangelo, such as the famous David. (The Pieta in Rome might surpass it, but they 
all remain priceless works of Art.) At the Duomo, the cathedral reveals rich architecture in its 
structure. Outside at the Piazza S. Giovanni are the famous Ghilberti doors. The life of Jesus 
depicting periods in his life is in bronze on the huge doors of the baptistry. These pictures were 
each a work of genius done in relief with spatial depth. Florence is one big museum. The Piazza 
Signoria is full of larger-than-life sculptures. In the Piazza at any nearby restaurant, you can 
have a simple meal surrounded by these works of art. On the Ponte Vecchio, a bridge over the 
Arno River, is full of shops selling all sorts of goods. At the Cappella Medici is a chapel that 
holds the tombs for the Medici family in which all the monuments were carved by 
Michelangelo. Florence is endless no matter how often you go there. 

Our next stop was Siena, and we were lodged at the Park Hotel Marzocchia. This hotel 
was a short distance from Siena, a true villa with beautiful gardens. In the rear of the hotel 
were vast fields of Chianti grapes. We were there when they were making wine and the aroma 
of Chianti filled the air. 

The hotel is an old 15th Century castle with a panoramic view of Siena. There was an 
open-air restaurant where we ate our meals. At times, we were joined by other guests with 
whom we exchanged conversations. Anita became ill with the flu, so we had to spend an extra 
day. This allowed me, while she rested, to hike to Siena, taking in the sights and aroma of the 
countryside. 

Anita recovered from her flu, and we went to Assisi. We had so admired St. Francis of 
Assisi that we felt compelled to visit his city. The whole of Assisi is constructed by a stone that 
has a gold hue to it. The color is so pleasant to the eye. We walked everywhere. In Assisi we 
stayed at the Subasio Hotel at the end of the main avenue going toward the Basilica of St. 
Francis. In the Basilica, deep on the bottom floor, are the remains of St. Francis. The tomb is 
guarded by steel girds and an iron fence. At one time, his remains had been stolen. In this 
same Basilica are the paintings by Giotto. He painted frescoes of the life of St. Francis. The 
earliest portrait of St. Francis by Cimabue is also there. 

We visited his grotto where he lived, a place called Eremo delle Carceri. The entrance to 
his room was just under five feet for he was not a tall man. Sister Chiara (Clare) was his closest 
friend and she had started an order of nuns. She is in a glass casket in full view of all who visit 
her church, The Basilica of Santa Chiara. 

The other highlight was visiting the Church of La Portiuncula, a tiny church now housed 
in the large cathedral of Saint Maria of the Angels. In the Portiuncula, one is amazed how small 
it is and why it was possible for St. Francis to almost single-handedly repair it. The large crucifix 
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of S. Damiano was there. It was said that this cross miraculously wept and guided him to a holy 
life. 

In the Duomo in Siena, which was never finished, we saw graffiti on the floor of the 
Duomo depicting lives of famous biblical figures. The floors looked like stained lead windows. 
The museums were full of art that emerged in Siena such as the Etruscan Art, Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, Simone Martin, and many others. 

Siena consists of 17 wards and twice a year on July 2, and August 16, the Palio is held in 
the town center. This is high pageantry. A horse race is held with an entry from each ward. 
When man landed on the moon, the Sienese had an extra Palio to celebrate the occasion. 

Saint Catherine of Siena was a very charismatic, mystical person with great writing 
abilities. She was instrumental in having the Popes in Avignon come back to Rome. She 
brought back Pope Gregory XI in 1377. She was later canonized by a Sienese Pope Pius II in 
1461. 

Our second visit to Siena was in 1988, but the streets were so crowded that our tour 
was a nightmare. In 1988, as in 1969, Anita and | visited the medieval town of San Gimignano 
where the town is famous for being a “city of beautiful towers.” Apparently as one became 
wealthy and known in high social circles, the individual built a tall tower to prove that success. 

On the trip in 1969, San Gimignano was a side trip from Siena. We went there by bus 
which was full of life and the sound of young voices speaking Italian, and we understood all of 
it. The town had an intimacy to it. 


We visited Anita’s relatives in Canada who came from Italy to establish themselves in a 
land of opportunity. For some, it was much easier to immigrate to Canada rather than come to 
the United States. During our early visits we visited Anita’s brother Tony who was a resident in 
Surgery at Toronto General Medical Center. Tony was dating a nurse, Donna Browne and Anita, 
and | thought that it would be nice to visit them. On that morning of the visit Anita thought it 
would be nice to go and fetch Donna and then meet up with Tony. | went to the house and 
knocked on the door. Donna’s mother came to the door and opened it partially. | introduced 
myself as Tony’s brother-in-law and asked if Donna was ready. Without any welcome nor 
introduction, she said, “She is not here!” She then shut the door and there | stood nonplused, 
shook up, and bewildered. | recalled that | saw the Trolley going toward our motel. | quickly 
drove to the motel. | had hoped to get there before Donna did. Donna was red-eyed when we 
greeted her. | said nothing to her about my experience at the hands of her mother. Donna did 
not let on as to what happened. 

Tony was Italian and her mother was not pleased. She had someone else in mind for 
her. She was visibly irritated at the prospect of having a foreigner of Italian extraction as a son- 
in-law. Only years later, after Donna was married to Tony and completely accepted by the 
family, was she able to fill in her side of the story. She then heard my experience of total 
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rejection by her mother and was apologetic for her mother. 

Toronto then was not as yet a city of immigrants and the lifestyle was subdued and 
quiet. Once the immigrants came, Toronto became electrified with new cultural transplants. A 
section of St. Clair Avenue took on the reasonable facsimile of being totally Italian. Italian 
merchandise, produce, movies, and restaurants. The language was Italian. Anita and | enjoyed 
this atmosphere. Her cousin Tony and his wife Elena had immigrated to Toronto and Anita 
loved being with them. They had us over for meals and took over our visit. However, we 
persisted and took in the sites of interest in Toronto. The museums were all visited and also 
the mall area which sold stuff we could not find in Akron, Ohio. This visit was during the early 
years of 1950-1952. 

Tony was unable to finish his surgical residency because of amblyopia following acute 
onset at age of eight of strabismus. This did not allow for stereoscopic vision and this defect 
was detrimental to doing in-depth vision in the surgical field of operation. His mentor 
mentioned that he was overshooting the position of sutures to be cut and possibly nicking vital 
organs. Tony realized that he had to make a shift in his specialty in medicine. 

During this time, he was deeply in love with Donna so that marriage was in the air. He 
invited her to meet with his parents and the family. Donna was accepted fully. However, his 
residency in Canada was in peril so he married Donna without the family being present in a 
small ceremony. 

Even though his father and mother were not present, this marriage was not seen asa 
defection by Tony but understood as the only way Tony and Donna could marry. Mrs. Browne 
was the obstacle to a more civil way of solving the differences from a cultural point of view. 

Tony accepted a position at Hiram College in Hiram, Ohio as the school physician and 
the family physician for the community. He was close to home and he, with Donna were 
quickly accepted. Tony found that he was not suited to being a family doctor. | was able to 
help him for the years he was at Hiram as his medical consultant. In time, he wanted more, so | 
arranged for him to be interviewed by Dr. Proskar and Dr. Somma. Dr. Proskar was a 
pathologist and Dr. Somma was a radiologist. Being a radiologist suited him, so he went to the 
University of Chicago Medical School and trained as a radiologist. 


Toronto, Quebec City, Ottawa, and Montreal were always favorite places to visit. 
Toronto, large, busy, and modern, was always inviting. Anita’s cousins were there, and we 
went there not only to see them, but also to take part in one of the most lavish weddings ever. 
Bruna, a daughter of Tony and Elena Nuosci married a hairdresser and Anita and | were treated 
most royally. 

The changing of the guard at the parliament building in Ottawa, the Capital of Canada, 
was very picturesque and spectacular. Quebec City, such a charming old city, always delighted 
us both in its 18-19th Century charm and gracefulness. Oh! Montreal, one of our favorites, 
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where good food, French atmosphere, and a delight roaming about the old city and the 
cathedral. 

Canada is where Tony and Donna now live half of the year in Niagara on the Lake, 
Ontario. A sweet, lovely town, rich in history and home to the Bernard Shaw festival. With our 
close friends, we go there to enjoy the plays and visit with Tony and Donna. 


The next most visited country is Italy, especially with a chance to visit Carovilli, the 
hometown of Anita’s birth. Also forays into Sicily to see my relatives. On our 1969 trip we did 
not spend much time, but on our 1976 trip we spent about four days in Castelvetrano, Sicily. 
We flew into Rome and then took a flight to Palermo, Sicily. The airport in Palermo is perilous if 
fog is present, but we landed on a very nice day. While we were approaching the landing strip, 
| heard some mumbling behind us. There was this woman crouched down on the floor saying 
her rosary. Any assistance for a safe landing is always welcome. It was late afternoon, so we 
went directly to our hotel. Again, we visited with the La Bruzzo family but did not allow him to 
take over. Yet, it must be said that he did take us to Mondello, a resort area near Palermo. 

| had written to my relatives and had also contacted Francesco Clemente, a second 
cousin. His father, Pietro Clemente was my father’s first cousin. He called our hotel in Palermo 
and insisted on taking us to Castelvetrano. Francesco was an engineer in his training and was 
into building houses. Later, | found out that he was at one time Mayor of Castelvetrano. He 
was an excellent host. On our way to Castelvetrano, we again visited the temple of Segesta and 
the Greek Amphitheater. He drove an Alpha Romeo automobile. We stayed in the Albergo 
Salinunte in a very comfortable room. 

Francesco took us to Marsala where Garibaldi started his campaign to unify Italy, and 
we ran into a rally of the Communist party speaking to the populous for their vote. Francesco 
was a Christian Democrat, so we did not linger in the piazza very long. Then off to Trapani and 
Erice. Erice was up on a mountain north of Trapani and secluded from Trapani. This town was 
a typical Arab architecture with few people in the streets. In the center pizza, we went to a 
restaurant where we had pasta with fresh sardines. The cold mountain air chilled her and the 
ride in the car going at very high speed left Anita exhausted and with a splitting headache. She 
was unable to eat. Erice was such an unusual place because of its Arab architecture and early 
Norman church and castle in the ruins midway down the mountain. On our way back, 
Francesco took us by the seashore to see the salt mountains that were built up by the 
extraction of salt from the sea. 

Francesco has a home at the Marinella, and he took us there with his family. Pierino 
was his only child who was fourteen years old and was well-mannered. At the Marinella we ate 
at the local restaurant, and we had the best pasta with calamara (squid). The calamara were 
small and they literally melted in your mouth. The local white wine was delicious. | would say it 
was a memorable day and a memorable feast 
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The visit allowed me to have more personal contact with the Maltese family. | went to 
visit Pino and his family and Bartolomeo’s widow, Anna Vaiana and her family. Marie had 
married Baldassare Stallone, and | also visited with them. Anna Vaiana had one son Biagio, 
daughters Vita, Franca, Rosa, and Giovanina. Her girls were all recently married and starting 
out. 

Anna Vaiana (Maltese) was a most gracious host. The food was plentiful and tasty. 
Anita remarked how well we had been treated. It was evident that Anna V. was not financially 
secure and also her girls were all recently married and starting out. One of her son’s-in-law, 
Diego, was able to take us around the town and he was a joy to talk with. Biagio, her son, was 
cordial but distant. Vita had some problems with her gallbladder. | became aware that they 
hoped that | could assist them financially. There is always the mistaken idea that being a 
physician that one has unlimited funds. | did leave some money, but only enough for them to 
perhaps make some small purchase. 

For me there was a moment of touching the past when we went to the Canolotto, the 
farm inherited by my father. Anita and | walked onto the land and saw how young all the plants 
were. The new owner, Barrese was there, and | introduced myself to him. Yes! He did 
remember my mother who sold him the lands. He was cordial and showed us around. The 
trees were new and all seemed virginal. | was impressed and could only envision that this was 
the way Dad would have cultivated the farm. | was moved and said to him “If my father were 
here, he no doubt would congratulate you on such a superb piece of work. | shared with him 
my father’s love of farming and the growing of vegetables, fruits, and grain. “You would like my 
father, for he is so much like you.” A new well was drilled next to the old stone well that my 
grandfather, Gaspare, had dug with the help of my father. The house was in disrepair since Mr. 
Barrese had no need for it. He, like most Sicilian farmers, lives in the city and works his fields 
outside of the city. It was hard to leave that farm. | was overwhelmed by my Dad’s fate. By 
this twist of fate, we, the children, were in a better country of abundant opportunity. My 
brother, sister, and | were the inheritors of that unfortunate debacle. It was a bittersweet 
moment. 

Before we left Sicily, we were invited to the Caradonna home for a feast with Pino, 
Caterina his wife, and the children, Rosetta, Caterina, and their husbands. Their apartment was 
very nice and reflected their middle-class status. Caradonna had a toy shop in Castelvetrano. 

We then left Palermo by air to Rome, Italy. From Rome we went to Carovilli for a few 
days. The mountain air around Carovilli is fresh and sweet smelling. It is quite invigorating. It is 
always pleasant there and we visited Aunt Peppina and her children; Pasqualino, Gilda, and 
their children Giuseppina and Salvatore. Pasqualino and Gilda worked long hours in their 
bakery, but what tasty biscotti?? they made. Anita has tried often to reproduce them but was 
always unsuccessful. The Italian prosciutto is far superior in taste to the American prosciutto. 


33 Actually, egg taralli, but mom always referred to these a biscotti. 
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We also had a fresh cheese called “fiore di latte” (flowers of milk). The bread was ever present 
and much too much of it was consumed. 

Florence, Italy is a gem of a city. On our 1969 trip, the purser of the ship Michelangelo 
told Anita and | about a pensione called “Mona Lisa” once owned by a princess and now used 
by tourists for lodging. We made reservations and stayed there while in Florence. Breakfast 
and supper were included. It was a palace with all the antiquity and charm of the nineteenth 
century. We were able to walk to the Duomo, which housed the Cappella and Reliqui of Pope 
Clemente VII and the mitre of Pope Leone X. We toured the Palazzo Vecchio and the Uffizi 
Museum which houses the Birth of Venus, by Botticelli, the Annunciation of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and others by Reuben, Rembrandt, and Goya. The Palazzo Pitti houses modern art along with 
Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair” and the Grand Duke’s Madonna as well as works by Filippo 
Lippi, Titian, and Fra Bartolomeo. 

The Piazza della Signoria is the city’s largest square, lined by muse- ums, restaurants, 
and large sculptures. The Accademia is devoted solely to Michelangelo. The room is long and 
lined with sculptures such as the slave trying to free himself from the block of granite. The awe 
inspiring and unbelievable sculpture of David resides on a high pedestal in its full glory. Perhaps 
the best ever sculpture by any man, along with his Pieta. David, confident, full in his youth, 
ready to slay Goliath - it has to be experienced. 

The Medici family were instrumental in the flowering of the Renaissance, which is the 
source of Tuscan pride. Here we have the masterpieces of Brunelleschi’s Cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore; Michelangelo’s David; paintings by Raphael, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci; 
Ghilberti’s “Gate of Paradise” door; and sculpture by Donatello. Florence is an unforgettable 
city, a city that Anita and | never get our fill of, but one that has to be seen over and over. 

Then it was off to Venice. We were going to savor this town. That night, from the 
second balcony of the opera house, La Fenice, we saw Ermano Wolf Ferrari’s La Vedova Scaltra. 
Just after the first act, the chandelier began to sway and we felt a trembling under our feet. 
Someone said, “It’s an earthquake.” We moved immediately to the outside and there was no 
evident destruction but emotionally, it was disturbing. Because of fears about aftershocks we 
did not want to return to the Hotel Bonvecchiati. So, we went to the Piazza San Marco and sat 
at a table in an outdoor cafe. The musicians continued to play. The bell tower in the square 
was intact and | would look there to see it if swayed. Others gathered and we made small talk. 
We slept in our clothes. There were aftershocks which convinced us to cut our visit to Venice 
short. Later we found out that the epicenter was about 60 kilometers away in Udine. 

We left for Verona that morning. When we arrived, it was over the weekend and the 
shops were closed. Being in Verona allowed us to get our bearings following the earthquake so 
that our next place could be enjoyed free of fear. Once in Verona we were destined to visit the 
tomb of Juliet and also to visit her famous house with its balcony. We took in this site with 
tongue in cheek attitude. 
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The 14th century fortress palace Castelvecchio houses a museum of art. The Roman 
Theater, also a museum, is at the foot of St. Peter’s hill. The Roman amphitheater is used for 
plays, operas, and orchestras. 

Anita and | went to Lake Garda, a resort area. It is very scenic and beautiful. We ate 
soup and pasta at Giardino Albergo. Many of the people there were older, and it was a hotel 
for pensioned couples who came for health purposes. 

We went onto Milan for what turned out to be one of our best visits. Anita had 
arranged for us to stay at the Albergo LaScala which was across the street from the LaScala 
Opera House. | went over to LaScala to pick up our tickets for the opera. | thought | had 
reservations for Verdi’s opera Luisa Miller with Luciano Pavarotti but found out that we had no 
reservations and the opera was sold out. | was disappointed. | went back to the hotel to tell 
Anita that we had no reservations but did not find her in our room. | went to the front desk. 
The concierge directed me to the lobby. | found her with Luciano Pavarotti, thanking him for 
his wonderful singing and sharing with him how much we admired him. There he was, big as 
life, but suffering from a severe “cold.” He was nasal, coughing, and appeared very tired. Anita 
introduced me and I, being a physician, inquired of him what his doctors were doing for him. 
He was on antibiotics, fluids, and cough medicine. He had not slept for three nights, and the 
rehearsal was going badly. There was a distinct possibility that some other tenor would sing in 
his place. | told him that he needed a decongestant and that | always carried them on trips. He 
quickly asked for them and | went to my room and brought back two extent capsules of Ornade 
which | gave to him. He said, “lam a big man, | need more.” | replied that size had nothing to 
do with it that the dose was correct. 

After some small talk with him about the political happening in Italy, we realized how 
bright and well informed he was. Pavarotti had taught school and was an insurance salesman 
prior to launching a career in opera. | told him that we wanted to hear an opera at the Scala 
and his opera was sold out. He told me to go back to the opera house and have his secretary, 
Miss Verde, find tickets for Anita and |. | was not able to find her, but a bit later, she came to 
the hotel. She was able to sell us two tickets that she held for some friends who were not 
coming. Anita and | were overjoyed that we would see Pavarotti sing in Luisa Miller. 

Anita and | had seen and heard Pavarotti in Cleveland in Daughters of the Regiment with 
Joan Sutherland and in La Boheme. In Daughters of the Regiment, he hit high C nine times and 
this vocal feat brought him visible fame and ever since, he has been a superstar in the opera 
world. We also went to Ann Arbor and heard him at Hill Auditorium. Gregory, our son, was a 
student at the University of Michigan and he bought two tickets in Row A. We sat right below 
him and he was only about 25 feet away on the stage. He is truly a great artist and has sucha 
brilliant, sweet voice that it is very recognizable. 


During the day while we were out site seeing we saw Montserrat Caballe the famous 
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Spanish soprano. She was wrapped in a fur coat and accompanied by a companion giving 
instructions to have a meal served to her room. Anita and | decided to rest and went to our 
room. Joking but serious said, “You know Bart, she is eating alone and maybe we should invite 
her to have supper with us.” 

| said, “Yes, | just go up to her, a perfect stranger, and say, Ms. Caballe, | noticed that 
you may be dining alone in your room, but my wife and | would like you to join us.” 

Anita said, “Yes, just like that. | am sure she wouldn’t mind company.” “I don’t know.” 

“Oh, why not Bart.” 

So, | gathered my strength and went to the lobby and would you believe it, there she 
was. | went up to her and said, “| am Dr. Clemente, and my wife and | noticed that you are 
alone and most likely dining in your room. | would like to invite you to dine with me and my 
wife.” 

She was so kind and said, “I would like to, but | have two problems. The maestro wants 
to rehearse some more, and | have to have an infected tooth to care for.” 

| was stunned that Anita was right and | congratulated myself on the courage to invite 
one of the greatest soprano’s in the world to dine and her gracious acceptance, but work came 
first. She seemed disappointed that she was not able to accept the invitation. 

That night on the recommendation of Pavarotti and Miss Verde we went to Gran Gusto, 
an Abruzzese restaurant. The setting was rustic and boisterous with clanging of bells and Italian 
folk music everywhere. Wine served in water pitchers and glasses at least 12 plus ounces in 
capacity. Bread, cut into thick slices and food in large portions. The antipasto by itself was 
more than enough. Pasta followed by sausage, veal, and other meat dishes satiated us rather 
quickly. A Belgian businessman sat at the adjoining table and he thought that the antipasto was 
the meal. We had a lively conversation with him, but he ate little after the first course. Anita 
and | tasted all that was served, but in small portions. The bread was baked on-site and pasta 
alla chitarra was made and cooked fresh. This was a real highlight for us. 

The day of the opera, May 12, 1976, came and Pavarotti had slept and seemed rested. 
His congestion was gone. He was in good spirits and Miss Verde thanked me. That same day, 
we went to buy Anita a pair of shoes and while out decided to send Miss Verde roses for having 
gotten us seats at the opera. The roses were sent to the hotel. 

Anita took me to a famous Milanese restaurant for my birthday at the Biffi Scala. The 
waiters were formally dressed in tuxedo’s and white gloves. The service and table setting were 
very elegant. | had cream soup, veal, and dessert with coffee. The meal was about $15 to $20 
for both. It was my birthday. We received a telegram from the children to have a Happy 
Birthday and Happy Mother’s Day. We were in a happy mood looking forward to a Pavarotti 
and Caballe performance. 

About 5:00 p.m. | got a message from Miss Verde that she had seats in the orchestra 
and that if | returned the ones | had, then she would give me the seats in the orchestra. | 
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thought she was calling to thank us for the roses and was surprised about the news of obtaining 
better seats. For peace of mind, | called the florist and he reassured me that the roses were 
being delivered. 

When we were seated, we were introduced by a fan of Pavarotti who sat next to us toa 
countess friend of Pavarotti, who told us that Miss Verde did, in fact, receive the roses. “She 
was so surprised and elated that we sent her roses. This was the only time that anyone sent 
her flowers for the services rendered.” Anita and | were also glad to have done it. She did make 
it possible for a perfect day. 

| had served during the occupation in 1947-1949 and | was stationed in Vienna, Austria 
at the 110th Station Hospital on Peter Jordan Strasse. Being so close to Austria, Anita and | flew 
into Vienna on a windy, wet day. After going through customs, we hailed a taxi, and we went to 
our hotel next to Stephans Kirche (Church) and it was repaired since we left Vienna in 1949. 
The City was bustling, and the shops were full of merchandise. One of the first pieces of 
business was to go to the 110th Station Hospital and visit the apartment near Turkenchanze 
Park. The hospital had reverted back to a school of agriculture. We were unable to enter the 
apartment building. There was no way in. 

The Stats Opera which had been damaged when we were in Vienna had been re- 
constructed. At the hotel, | was able to purchase two tickets for the Marriage of Figaro. Our 
seats were in a box almost on top of the stage. These were fantastic seats and a most 
enjoyable night of Mozart. It was too nice to go back to the hotel, so we went to a restaurant 
with Hungarian decor. The music was gypsy-like, and the waiters and musicians were in a folksy 
Hungarian style of dress. Prior to World War I, Austria and Hungary were part of an Empire. 
This combination made it a serious Central European political force. So, here we were in 
Austria enjoying Hungarian culture. 

We had so enjoyed the Volks Opera while stationed in Vienna that we bought tickets to 
hear the Straus Opera, A night in Venice. It brought back many cherished memories of our stay 
in Vienna. Vienna is the Paris of central Europe. We visited the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
(Museum of Fine Arts), which houses Europe’s finest collections of painting including works by 
Brueghal, Vilaegues, Titian, Rembrandt, and Correggio. It was a thrill to see Brueghal, Hunters 
in the Snow, a copy of it hung in my office. The pigments were so alive and exciting to see. It 
was so much superior to the prints made from it. Albert Durer Madonna and Child and his 
famous Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand are in this museum’s collection. 

The Graben was difficult to reach because they were building a subway system. This 
contains the spectacular statue erected to the memory of those who died in the “Great 
Plague.” We had dinner at Demels, which is famous for its desserts. It turned out to be okay 
but too expensive. We were not afraid to buy food at inexpensive delicatessens. Anyone 
visiting Europe should be prepared to find inexpensive restaurants. 

| visited Sigmund Freud’s home at 19 Berggasse Strause (Mountain Street). During this 
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time, | was stationed in Vienna | had not been aware where he lived. The original furnishings 
were not really there but a few things were bought to give you a reasonable idea of his office. 
Being there was a thrill. | had a deep sense of gratitude to this man who dared to look deeper 
into human nature. Every so often a genius emerges in history and changes the course of 
culture. People begin to feel, think, and interact differently. The way we see and live in the 
world of man and in the definite refashioning of how we see each other. Old institutions either 
disappear or change, even replace their direction. 

Since the city of Salzburg was close, Anita and | boarded a bus to visit the birthplace of 
Mozart. We did visit Geburtshaus, the house in which he was born. The Town revolves around 
his genius of music. Many international performers come there to entertain the tourists who 
crowd the town. The DOM (the Cathedral) is considered one of the finest early baroque 
buildings north of the Alps. It is absolutely beautiful and very white and gold colored. It gives 
you the feeling of a fairy tale airiness. 


In 1974 and 1976, we went to New Orleans. The first time we went by automobile, we 
not only saw and visited New Orleans, but we also saw many southern states. | had been to 
New Orleans in 1947 on my way to San Antonio, Texas to report for duty with the U.S. Army. 
New Orleans has an early French flavor to it. It is rich in a variety of French Restaurants. Bren- 
nans and Antoine were especially fine gourmet restaurants. Walking along Bourbon Street 
takes you back at least 150 to 200 years ago. The city has a European style of architecture 
which was interesting and unique. Anita was thrilled to soak in the atmosphere of this elderly 
American City. The French Quarter attracts many to the city. 

Tony and Donna built a home in Corofin, County Cork Ireland. Ireland is a place where 
the land and scenery is awesome and beautiful and a land of handsome people who are ever so 
gracious. The pace is pastoral and refreshing. There is always time for a pint and a spot of tea. 
In 1980, we decided to spend some time in Ireland and then go to Great Britain for our holiday. 
We left from New York via Air Lingus to Shannon Airport. At the airport, | rented a car for our 
duration. Tony was good enough to give me accurate instructions to his house in Corofin. 

We found his cottage house easily and found the furnace in the garage had to be 
cleaned before we were able to heat the house. We built a fire with peat in the large living 
room fireplace. In a short while, the furnace caught up and we were comfortable. Before we 
actually arrived at Corofin, we bought some groceries in Ennis. Later we were able to explore 
Ennis at our leisure. Ennis was a large medieval city with banks, restaurants, and grocery 
market. 

The very next day we were awakened early in the morning by the Post Man. He 
delivered a letter from Tony and Donna greeting us at their home and providing us with last- 
minute instructions. What a pleasant surprise! 

Ennis was on the first order of business to store up with supplies. | had no big problems 
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with driving on the left lane of the road, but the roads were very narrow. The terrain was very 
green. It was now obvious why the Island was called the Emerald Isle. The other thing we 
needed to do was to get in touch with Jerry O’Conner, the fellow who constructed Tony’s 
house. He was a very friendly and helpful person. He took us to his home for a spot of tea. 
While at tea he brought up his brother-in-law who was now in a mental hospital. He knew that 
| was a psychiatrist and asked me to come with him to the asylum. | did this and also visited the 
chief psychiatrist. 

The hospital was a turn of the century building and the rooms were bland and sparse in 
decoration. Just being there would cause a reactive depression. | examined Bob, | suggested a 
change in medication and some psychotherapy. | later found out that he had improved, and 
Jerry thought that | had made a difference in Bob’s outcome. Bob left the hospital and 
remained well. Shortly after this visit to the hospital Jerry took Anita and | to dinner at a the 
Market Place restaurant. His wife was not with him. We later found out that wives rarely are 
involved in business transactions. 

We were off to Ashford Castle to spend a couple of days. Ashford Castle is in Mayo, 
County Cong. The drive was sunny and pleasant. Ashford Castle was very formal. The rooms 
were elegant. The food was superb. The dining room would be a five-star restaurant in the 
U.S.A. We walked the grounds and admired the ocean inlet. Jokingly, | said to Anita, “Look, 
King Arthur’s sword Excalibur, will emerge from the deep of that inlet. It was here in Mayo that 
we experienced our first Pub. The Pub is a place where all members of a family can frequent. | 
ordered a beer and Anita had tea. Two young mothers and their young children were enjoying 
tea and cookies. 

In Galway, we bought Irish wool sweaters for our children. In 1992, Galway was very 
crowded so it did not seem like the City we visited in 1980. We were with Frank and Marie 
Waickman in 1992. Frank had given a talk in Belfast and then came to be with Anita and | at 
Corofin. In 1992, all four of us had lunch at Monk’s Tavern off the highway to Galway. 

In 1980 and 1992, Anita and | visited William Butler Yeats Tower House at Thoor Ballylee 
near the town of Gort. It is picturesque with a stream flowing next to the tower house. 

On one of our trips to the Cliffs of Mohar, we saw a man walking along the road in the 
Burrens, so | stopped and asked him if he needed a ride. He said he would be glad to accept a 
ride. He was going to a nearby town to visit friends. Anita and | became aware that he had 
been drinking even though it was 10 o’clock in the morning. When we reached his town, he 
thanked and invited us to a drink. We thanked him and told him it was a bit too early in the 
morning for us. 

The Burrens are nearly barren, but small flowers grow in the crag cracks. During spring, 
cattle would graze in the barren rocky place - somewhat moon-like terrain. In 1992, when 
Frank and Marie were with us, we went to Grogan’s Hotel, an exclusive restaurant and enjoyed 
a spot of tea and sandwiches. Exploring the area was rich in sights and vistas, not possible 
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anywhere else. 

South of Ennis on the way to Shannon airport was Bunratty Castle. Here in 1980, Anita 
and | did some shopping and attended the Medieval feast in the castle. Those in attendance 
dressed in period clothes. The meal was meat, potatoes, and bread helped down with a mead 
drink. This meal was all right for one time, but | would not recommend it to anyone. In 1992, 
we avoided it but we did visit the park with its depiction of Medieval life. It was the usual 
outdoor museum that most towns show off their early lifestyle as a tourist attraction. 

On our 1992 visit to Ireland, we went to Cashel, Tipperary to see the Cathedral, Cormac 
Chapel and the round tower. This was the seat of the Munster Kings from A.D. 370 to 1101. St. 
Patrick crowned the reigning king in A.D. 450. 

Near Ennis, a short drive by auto we went to the Craggaunowen project. Here was a 
full-scale reconstruction of a crannog, a bronze age lake dwelling. There was a ring fort and 
replica of furniture, tools, and utensils. We also saw a replica of the leather boat used by the 
sixth century navigator, St. Brendan. Knappogue Castle was built in 1467 and it, like Bunratty 
Castle, had Medieval banquets. However, we came to prefer to have a modern-day gourmet 
meal at Dromoland Castle which was near Ennis. 

The golf course at Lahinch, Clare is well known and located by the small bay off the Clare 
coast. From here, you can go to the Cliffs of Moher which are 700 feet high and 5 miles long. It 
was here that the Spanish Armada met its defeat in the late 16th century. At the Good 
Shepherd Convent in Limerick, we saw how lace was made. 

On the last leg of our 1980 trip, we visited England. | must say that riding in their taxis 
(cabs) was a delight, for the drivers are polite and honest. During this trip we were planning on 
stopping in Cambridge to visit Cynthia, our niece. We hired a personal guide to show us around 
London. Our guide was very informative, and he made sure that we would see some highlights. 
We went to the barracks of the Royal guard, Calvary to the Crown, and saw them prepare for 
their daily march on to the Royal Palace. 

We visited the English gardens and local pubs. At one pub near the “Old Bailey” we had 
a pint of bitters and a lively conversation with some young people connected with the Central 
Criminal Court. We visited Dr. Johnson’s house. He worked on the great “Dictionary.” Guildhall 
is the seat of the city government and the scene of much of its pageantry. In November, the 
Lord Mayor of the City gives a banquet attended by the Prime Minister. The long table was 
being prepared for such a banquet while we were visiting. 

St Paul’s Cathedral built by Sir Christopher Wren, dominated the London skyline. Its 
dome is the whispering gallery. In this gallery whispers are audible from the other side of the 
dome. Sir Christopher Wren and the other notables such as Lord Nelson and Duke of 
Wellington are buried in St. Paul’s. The mosaic works were done by Italian artisans. Recently, 
the mosaics were in need of repair. Descendants of these artisans were employed to do the 
restoration. 
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We went to the Tower of London, which was built as a fortress by William the 
Conqueror. It served first as a royal residence and later as a prison with a long and savage 
history. Westminster Abbey is London’s greatest gothic church. It was founded by Edward the 
Confessor in the 11th century. Since the 11th century, the church has been the coronation site 
of English Kings and Queens. The Coronation Chair in Edward the Confessor’s Chapel is a 13th 
century oak throne. 

Harrods of Knights Bridge, London’s largest department store, was a must visit. Its five- 
story building incorporates everything from baked pheasant to fine crystal. 

Getting to Cambridge from London was easy. We took the train, and it went north to 
Cambridge where Cynthia’s friend, John Davies (whom she later married), picked us up and 
took us to the Cambridge Arms Hotel. Cynthia then was in the music school and John was a 
professor of Chemistry. We enjoyed walking among the various campuses. Names associated 
with the colleges are William Pitt, the young diarist Samuel Pepys, scientists Newton and 
Darwin, philosophers Bacon and Russell. The university and college buildings, courts, halls, 
gates, and chapels - form a rich sampling of styles from Norman to modern. The most 
prominent among them is the imposing King’s College Chapel and nearby is Queen’s College. 
Punting (a type of boating) along The Backs is the favorite Cambridge pastime. 

While strolling and looking at the various stores and buildings, we came upon a group of 
young people in 1920s clothing. We noticed that some- one was filming a movie We later 
found out that they were filming the movie “Chariots of Fire.” 

We spent our evening with Cynthia and John. It was enjoyed by all. In 1988, through 
the office of the American Psychiatric Association, a trip to Australia and New Zealand was 
organized. We were able to invite our friends, Danny Testa and Alice Martin Testa to go with 
us. The group meeting place was Los Angeles. While in Los Angeles, we were taken out to 
dinner by my niece Margaret-Anne and her husband, Robert. Margaret-Anne is really a delight 
and, of course, she wanted to know about her father, when we grew up together. | filled her in 
as much as possible. 

After a few days of the trip, | suffered from flu like symptoms, so that it was about one 
week into the trip before | recovered. The flight was long and tiresome. Anita did not walk 
about the aisle of the airplane and her feet became swollen. So, our first order of business was 
to find a shoe shop so she could buy larger sized shoes. 

| must mention that our stay was at the Hotel Regent. Breakfast was elaborate for the 
many varieties of breads, pastries, cereals and eggs in any possible way, it was at times too 
much, but it was a paradise of food. 

Alice and Danny went with us to the Imperial Peking Restaurant and all of us enjoyed 
the Oriental feast but Alice was unable to eat any of it. We had not realized that she was 
limited in the kinds of food she liked. On every trip after that it was the same. Anita and | 
tasted everything that came to us as each course was served. 
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The city tour included sights such as early Colonial Buildings, the Mitchell Library, and 
the New South Wales House of Parliament. The tourist attractions of note were the Sydney 
Harbor Bridge, Garden Island, and the Opera House. 

The Sydney Opera House is a sail-like structure. When we were on a vessel for lunch in 
Sydney Harbor, the Opera House can be seen in its full glory. We toured it and obtained tickets 
for the opera Falstaff by Verdi. The opera house seats about 1400 people. The government 
subsidizes the arts. 

On the second day, we went to Waratah Park and there we saw the Koalas, Emus, 
Wombats, Kangaroos, Eagles, Wallabies, and other creatures. This park is located in natural 
bushland on the edge of the Kuring-Gai Chase National Park. We also visited the Botanical 
Gardens and saw trees and plant life that are not found in the U.S.A. 

After our fill of Sydney, we flew into Canberra, which is the capital of Australia. The city 
was built largely to the plan of American architect, Walter Burley Griffin. The sights included 
the Chamber of Parliament displays in the Australian War Memorial, stained glass windows, 
symbolic tapestries and collection at the National Gallery. 

To top the day, we were taken to lunch at an Australian style barbecue at Burbong 
Sheep Station. Here we saw sheep dogs at work mustering the flock, sheep shearing, and we 
even tried our hand at throwing a boomerang. It was informal and enjoyable to taste in a small 
way a piece of Australian country life. 

Then it was on to Melbourne by plane. We stayed at the Hilton Hotel which is next to 
the Fitzroy Garden which contains Captain Cook’s Cottage. This cottage was shipped from 
Yorkshire and was reconstructed in the park. There is an air of graciousness here with its wide 
tree-lined boulevards, old bluestone buildings and its public parks and gardens. The flowers 
were in full color and planted in various designs that delighted the eye. 

That evening we found a charming restaurant owned by an Italian. We had pasta, which 
was a nice change after all the eclectic food we had been eating. We didn’t buy anything but 
we walked the streets window shopping. 

Our last stop before going on to New Zealand was a trip to Phillip Island. Phillip Island 
is one of the few places in Australia where birds and animals live free from man’s interference. 
The highlight was the 2,000 enchanting fairy penguins which waddle ashore at dusk after all- 
day fishing trips which may have taken as far as sixty-nine miles. After dinner, at dusk, we went 
to Summerland Beach and positioned ourselves to experience this unusual scene. They came 
out of the ocean onto the beach and headed for their dune burrows in sight of all the people 
watching. Their bellies full of fish to feed their young. 

In the city of Christchurch in New Zealand was next and it is considered “New Zealand’s 
most English City.” Here, | was able to have a fitting for a winter wool lined leather coat. They 
did not have my size in stock, but they took my measurements and tailored one. It arrived 
within a couple of months after we came home. Danny Testa and a couple of other people 
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rented a Van, and we took off on a scenic route toward a peninsula that was Maori, French, 
that has a whaling history. The ride was truly beautiful, especially the black stone beach and 
the green-colored sea. In the evening we saw the constellation, the southern cross. 

In Rotorua, we attended a Maori “Hangi.” This is a Polynesian feast. Traditionally it is 
prepared in an underground pit where it is cooked by natural steam. During the Maori 
entertainment, Anita was invited to the dance floor to be part of the act. One of the most eerie 
parts was to visit a cemetery and the natural steam poured out among the gravestones. 

While in Auckland we were guests of a family and had dinner with them. Getting to 
spend an evening with a local family gave us a depth that most tourists do not have the 
opportunity. 

Anita was always fascinated with Alaska and perhaps the idea of visiting Alaska was 
reinforced by Tony, who spent a 6-month period in Alaska helping a local surgeon-physician. 
His letters and later his sharing of experiences may have reinforced her urge to want to see 
Alaska. 

So, on July 4, 1989, we left Akron/Canton to Chicago for San Francisco where we 
boarded, the Star Princess. This ship has a gross tonnage of 63,524 and was able to house 
1,470 passengers. | have to mention that there were also physicians attending the 
International Conference on board the Star Princess. Lectures were given on Medical-Legal 
problems. So, we all had a similar professional background. We had a cabin on the Caribe 
deck, room C 164. Our berths were low, and the cabin was adequate. We had easy access to 
the aft deck, enabling us to have a clear view of the skyline. We decided to sit in the first dinner 
seating. Our fellow travelers were the Fox’s and the Farkus couples. They were very pleasant, 
and we got along very well. The food was superb and plentiful. 

We left San Francisco past the Golden Gate Bridge, Alcatraz Prison and then out into the 
Pacific Ocean. Our first stop was Victoria, Canada. We made the choice to visit Craigdarroch 
Castle and Fable Cottage. Fable Cottage is a three-acre lovely garden. There were beautiful 
pieces or art and architecture however, Anita and I, in retrospect thought that visiting the 
Butchart Gardens would have been a better choice. It was then on to Vancouver, Canada 
where we visited Chinatown and Gastown. Then through Stanley Park, where we viewed rose 
gardens and ended our visit at Totem Park. Here we were able to appreciate the skyline views 
of Vancouver. The last port in Canada was Port Hardy. Port Hardy’s industry was fishing and 
operating a cannery. Fishing enthusiasts enjoyed Salmon fishing there. 

While in Ketchikan, Alaska - we chose to go to Totem Bight State Park. We walked along 
a short trail through a forest of mighty hemlock to an old Indian Campsite cluttered with totem 
poles. The Ceremonial House was exciting. We had to enter by a low doorway. At once, we 
were transported into the primitive atmosphere of Alaskan Indian culture. Our guide was a 
young woman by the name of Lombardi. 

Juneau offered many choices and we decided to take the Glacier Express to see Tracy 
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Arm glacier. The Glacier Express was a high technology catamaran which had huge viewing 
windows. Upon entering Tracy Arm, we saw Endicott Arm stretching out to the right, its water 
canals were narrow. We boated into Tracy Arm and into the narrow field like a twisting, 
turning river where massive sheer ice cliffs vaulted 7,000 feet on each side into the sky. At each 
bend, it reveals its high scenic drama. At the last bend, we saw the twin Sawyer Glaciers and 
the ice flowing from the sea into the heights of the vaulting mountain. Icebergs surrounded the 
Glacier Express. On floating sheets of ice, we saw many sea lions. Along the cliffs of the 
mountain were wild goats cavorting along the narrow trails high up the Fjord mountains. In the 
sea near the entrance to the glacier we saw large whales. This sight was spectacular and awe 
inspiring. If you never experience the Fjords, glaciers, and the animal life in the northern 
hemisphere then you have been deprived of a deep emotional awareness of how alive the 
earth is. 

At Skagway, we decided to visit the “Valley of the Eagle.” The Chilkat Valley hosts the 
greatest gathering of bald eagles in the world every fall and winter. A large number of eagles 
remain in the valley through the sum mer. One can also see bears and goats in this same 
reserve. We took a walk through the rain forest and saw a beautiful array of wildflowers, 
berries, trees, and shrubs. It was here that Anita and | got the courage to fly in a Piper aircraft 
and view the azure blue Rainbow and Davidson glaciers along with the spectacular ice fields of 
the Chilkat Range. The glacier fields were vast and a sight that cannot be seen anywhere else. 

After we left Skagway, we went to Glacier Bay. Here the ship’s captain was careful of 
floating icebergs. The calving glacier was spectacular. Some of the sheets of ice breaking off 
the glacier edge were at least 20 stories high. We stayed in the bay to watch this phenomenon 
unfolding in front of us. 

Sitka was our last stop in Alaska. When San Francisco was still a gold rush settlement, 
Sitka was known for its fur trade, ship building industry, and glittering social and cultural life as 
“The Paris of the Pacific.” We had an experienced Sitka guide, and we toured the original site of 
old Sitka where the Russians built their first settlements. We saw the old Russian Orthodox 
Church (rebuilt after a fire destroyed the original building), which contained many old Russian 
artifacts. In the adjacent building, we were entertained by the New Archangel Dancers. They 
gave an exciting exhibition of Russian style dances. After this we went to a local gift shop, 
Random House, on Lincoln Street where we were able to buy Soapstone carvings for each of 
our children. These were unique and no two were alike. The children were very pleased that 
we thought enough to get them original Eskimo Art. 

We were at sea more than a day before we disembarked in San Francisco. Anita and | 
stayed a couple of extra days in San Francisco at the Fairmont Hotel. Margaret-Anne lived 
nearby so she decided to have dinner with her Aunt and Uncle. It so happened that they had 
singing waiters. These were young students of voice who were in training and making some 
money on the side. Margaret-Anne is always a joy for Anita and me. She asked about our early 
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life and was especially curious about her father as a young person. Questions such as, “What 
did you talk about?” | made a valiant effort to fill her in since it was not difficult to answer 

In our fiftieth year of marriage, 1994, Anita and | went to France to celebrate a half 
century of married life. To have lived that long together in itself was an achievement of spirit, 
love of life, and perseverance of our bond to each other. Paris is an international city and yet a 
very French one. Paris is in the north-central part of France, in the rich agricultural area of the 
Seine River Valley. Louis XIV, who was responsible for many of the most notable Paris 
landmarks, including his Invalides, moved the court to Versailles in late 17th century. French 
history reflects the conflict between the two extremes of French character both equally strong: 
a tradition of aristocracy and a pen- chant for revolution. The fiercely independent Parisians 
forced the French King to his knees with their dramatic storming of the Bastille in 1789 in- 
spired by the ideas of the French and English philosophers of the Enlightenment. 

Our tour of the city included the Arc De Triomphe and Place Charles De-Gaulle. The Arc 
commemorated Napoleon’s victories. It faces the Champs Elysees boulevard. The park area 
was renamed Place Charles De-Gaulle. The Champs-Elysees stretches for more than 2 miles. It 
is lined with rows of trees, shops, cafes and cinemas. The Place de la Concorde is one of the 
most magnificent in the world with equally grand landmarks such as the Tuileries on one side, 
the Champ-Elysees and the Arc of Triomphe in another, the Seine River and the Napoleonic 
Palais Bourbon the third, and the pillared facade of the Madeleine on the fourth. The Musee 
D’Orsay was a former railway station now transformed into a modern museum. There we saw 
many impressionist paintings along with the century’s achievement in sculpture, photography, 
and the applied arts. 

One of our fellow travelers wanted to shop so we took the subway to La Samaritaine, 
which is a very large department store. After she shopped, we had lunch in their restaurant 
overlooking Paris. Then on foot, we went to the Palais de Justice and La Sainte-Chapelle. This 
monumental complex was the first seat of the Roman military government, then the 
headquarters of the early kings of the Capetian dynasty, and finally the law courts. In the 13th 
Century, King Louis IX (Saint Louis) built a new palace, adding La Sainte Chapelle to house the 
Sacred Crown of Thorns and other holy relics. Its 15 soaring stained-glass windows (plus a later 
rose window) with more than 1,100 brilliantly colored and exquisitely detailed miniature scenes 
of biblical life are among the unquestioned masterpieces of Medieval French art. There is the 
gleaming, graceful, 247-foot spire that is one of the city’s most beautiful and understated 
landmarks. Nearby the Conciergerie a former royal palace sits like a fairy-tale castle on the lle 
de la Cite. It was used as a prison during the revolution, and it was here that Marie-Antoinette, 
the Duke of Or- leans, Mme. du Barry, and others of lesser fame awaited the guillotine. 

We had arrived in Paris two days before our tour started so we went to places not on 
our agenda. The Louvre was not on the tour so Anita and | made sure to see this renowned 
museum. The museum is so vast that we were only able to see a small part of it. It was 
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impressive to enter the museum by the glass pyramid of the architect I. M. Pei. It led us to the 
first floor from which all the galleries could be entered. We decided on the gallery which 
housed famous paintings. We saw the Mona Lisa, Venus de Milo, the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, Vermeer’s Lace Maker, Holbein’s Portrait of Erasmus , Titians masterpiece Man 
with a Glove, Rembrandts, Rubins, and Frans Hals. The paintings were literally so numerous 
that after a time they began to blur. It would take a lifetime to view all. The experience was so 
soul fulfilling. These masterpieces came to life. | had the utter delight of a sensation of 
communication with the artists. 

We saw the Eiffel Tower from a distance. At night on our boat trip on the Seine we saw 
the tower lighted, and it revealed its lace-like structure which is pleasing to the eye. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is located in an area where Druids once worshipped. This 
building is one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture, grand in size and proportion. It 
took 200 years to build. It contains gorgeous rose windows which when struck by sunlight 
illuminates the colors seen nowhere else. Henry IV and Napoleon were crowned here. The 
walls of the Cathedral are held in place by flying buttresses. It is truly beautiful on the bank of 
the Seine. 

The city of Versailles was a short distance from Paris. It was here that we visited the 
famous chateau De Versailles. The Treaty of Versailles was signed here in the famous Galerie 
des Glaces (Hall of Mirrors), on June 28, 1919, putting an official end to World War |. This 
chateau began as a hunting lodge but grew into a very large castle where 5-6 thousand people 
lived and where Louis XIV had a retinue of some 9,000 men-at-arms. All the rooms of royalty 
were elaborate and sumptuous. The last royalty to live there was the grandchild of Louis XV, 
the dauphin to Marie Antoinette. The excesses of this chateau and the heavy taxes for war 
brought about the downfall of the monarchy by guillotine. 

We visited Giverny, a small village near the Seine River made famous by the 
impressionist, Claude Monet, after we left Paris. His house had been a cider mill which Monet 
turned into a home. The gardens in front of the house reaching all the way to the road were 
impressive. The lily pads and the Japanese bridge were there. Also, the studio in the house 
was recreated for tourists and so was the kitchen. Monet was very interested in Japanese 
prints, and these decorated the halls and on the walls of the staircase. Nearby was a museum 
showing the artwork of many Americans who studied with Monet. 

The group ate lunch in the restaurant which was a part of the museum. It was a warm, 
sunny day, which was so inviting, | could have just stayed there. 

Normandy is an area where history has made a continuous march through its terrain, 
invading its beaches and passing through its hamlets to other lands. We went to Rouen, where 
Joan of Arc was burned at the stake. The monument to the martyrdom of Joan of Arc was 
modern and the walls were made of leaded glass windows. We explored Rouen on foot. It is a 
maze of medieval streets and architecture. In the center of the city is the old town, which 
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partly escaped the war and was partly reconstructed from its dam- age. Here we reenter the 
Middle Ages and amble down a quarter mile of old cobblestones that is the Rue du Gros- 
Horloge, revealing overhung stucco and beam houses. Halfway down the street is its 
namesake, the Gros-Horloge, a big clock spanning the street like a bridge. Just ahead looms the 
Cathedral of Rouen whose splendid facade Monet never tired of painting in all its variations. 

The towns we visited were close to each other which allowed us to see more than one 
at atime. Caen, originally a Gaul’s town called Catumagos, meaning battlefield, was almost 
entirely destroyed during World War Il. It was rebuilt from the attractive local Caen stone. This 
was the favorite town of William the Conqueror, who built a huge castle here. Its remains are 
impressive and still dominate the central area. The Abbaye aux Hommes, the Romanesque 
Church of St. Etienne and its connected seminary, is well worth seeing. Its architectural 
equivalent can be found nowhere else. 

The next town was Bayeux. Bayeux rose to importance in the 10th Century as the 
principal town of the Duchy of Normandy. It was the first town to be liberated during World 
War Il. It is also famous for the Bayeux Tapestry, a medieval embroidery depicting the events 
that led to the Battle of Hastings. The Tapestry is a band of linen 230 feet long and 20 inches 
wide, it is a masterpiece of medieval craftsmanship. The 58 scenes, embroidered in wool of 
eight colors, depicted for an illiterate audience such historic events as the de- feat of Harold II 
of England by William, Duke of Normandy, at the Battle of Hastings, which established the 
Normans as rulers of England. The Tapestry was commissioned by the city’s Bishop Odo, the 
conqueror’s half-brother. The Tapestry was so enlightening that it captivated Anita’s 
imagination. She went ahead and bought an embroidery kit of a scene from the depiction. 
Once we were home she embroidered the scene of knights in battle. 

By the time we arrived in Honfleur, a fishing and commercial port, we were quite hungry 
so we went to a nearby cafe and had lunch. Mary Ann Brinker, our scholar and guide, was with 
us. Here the impressionist school was later founded by Boudin, Corat and other painters. 
Honfleur was also home to the wooden church of St. Catherine built in the 15th Century. Here 
in Honfleur walking through its streets gave a real medieval feel. Here we took time to absorb 
the narrow streets and architecture and gave form to stories | had read over the years. 
Especially the next town called Falaise where William the Conqueror was born in a huge castle 
in 1027. He was the illegitimate son of Robert, Duke of Normandy and Arlette, and Falaise 
Tanner’s daughter. There is in the center of town a statue of William the Conqueror and the 
first six dukes of Normandy. A fountain is dedicated to Arlette. 

Some members of our group came down with a virus and as we approached the 
Invasion beaches of Normandy, | became ill. | was feverish, weak, nauseated and not able to 
enjoy anything. | remained on the bus to rest, the others, including Anita, toured the beach. 
This illness made the afternoon visit to Le Mont St. Michel very problematic. When we arrived 
at St. Michel. | forced myself to take part and up to a certain point, | was able to prevail. But, 
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to my disappointment, | was not able to eat lunch and when we were leaving, | lost my cookies. 
| was miserable. This virus went through most of the tourists on our bus. 

Le Mont St. Michel was Normandy’s answer to the Pyramids, this 11th Century 
Benedictine Monastery carved out of natural granite is one the world’s most spectacular sights. 
Legend has it that Michael the Archangel appeared in 708 to St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
and persuaded him to build a chapel or oratory in what was the Mont-Tombe, a rocky outcrop 
in the forest. Later, King Philippe Auguste in 1204 undertook the construction of La Merveille 
(The Marvel) as the French called the Gothic abbey church and buildings on the mounts north 
side. During the Hundred Years War, the military role of Le Mont-St-Michel which had been 
fortified in the 13th Century - often superseded its spiritual one. Since 1879 a causeway was 
built so that it can be reached from the mainland. 

The next day | began to improve and before we left Normandy, we went to a small 
village of Oradour-sur-Glane where 642 men, women, and children, were massacred by SS 
troops on June 10, 1944, only one woman survived. This was four days after the Allied landing 
at Normandy beaches on June 6, 1944. | was taken aback that on that day Anita and | were 
married in Akron, Ohio. Our life of togetherness in love and hope happened on a day when 
these innocent people were brutally denied love and hope. This atrocity was among the worst. 
It was instrumental in convicting the Nazi leaders who were hanged for these war crimes. The 
ruins of this town remain untouched as a true and constant reminder of war’s brutality. 

Driving past the military cemeteries was sad, the youth of our country and other nations 
fought the menace of Nazism and were buried here on foreign soil. My thoughts drifted to my 
brother Jasper, cousin Jimmy, and cousin Jasper who could have met the same fate as these 
soldiers. | remained sad for those who slept the peace of death. | have a hard time reconciling 
these fallen soldiers denial of life to satisfy the self-serving egoism of what is called patriotism 
and honor. There have been too many wars for honor, honor of leaders and nations. War is 
not the way to fulfillment of life, instead to find peace between nations by negotiation and 
investing in each other’s need to improve life for all peoples. War is a symptom of ignorance, 
fear, and lack of creativity to finding political solutions. Perhaps mankind is still in its 
adolescence of development, and this may be why there is still the existence of the evil of 
brutality. We have inherited a destructive way of life, yet the good in life and in our civilization 
seems to slowly move with its benevolence to the progress and improving our standard of 
living. We do live in a time of great hope, and we just don’t need petty men and nations 
frightening their neighbors by being an irresponsible bully. 

We visited the heart of chateaux country. Our first chateau was Chateau de 
Chenonceau on the Loire River. The approach to this most graceful and majestic palace is down 
a long avenue shaded by plane trees. There were ducks and swans swimming in canals 
alongside. We crossed over a drawbridge onto a terrace surrounded by moats. To the left was 
the Italian garden of Diane De Poitiers, who was given the chateaux in 1547 by her lover, King 
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Henry Il, 20 years her junior. To the right is the rival garden of Catherine de Medici, the king’s 
wife, who evicted Diane and took on Chenonceau herself after Henry II was killed by a lance 
thrust in a tournament in 1554. 

The Chateaux’s interior is largely intact, if somewhat worn, and there is a warm feeling 
about the place that makes it especially pleasant to visit. There is a beautiful gallery spanning 
the river, built by Catherine on top of a bridge previously constructed by Diane De Poitiers. 

Chateau De Chambord is an elegant, marvelously balanced 440 room creation in the 
Italian Renaissance style which was the brainchild of the Chateau-mad Francois |. At the onset 
of the 16th century, he diverted a river to make a place for the chateau. He emptied church 
coffers and melted down silverware to finance it. It is the largest castle in the Loire Valley. The 
Chateau is renowned for the roof terrace, crowded with block slate turrets, chimneys, dormers, 
and buttresses ornamented with an almost frenzied array of pediments and capitals and 
statues. The ingenious double staircase soars from the ground floor to the roof terrace. It is in 
two spirals superimposed on one another so that one person can ascend, and another descends 
simultaneously without meeting. This chateau is so imposing that you can hardly believe that 
this castle is for real. It seems so surreal. You feel so small compared to its large size. 

Chateau de Villandry is one of the few which retained its 16th century garden. It was 
formal, intricate, and neatly laid out on three terraces. There was a water garden of fountains 
and cascades, an ornamental garden with flower bed, and clean-cut hedges of yew and box, set 
out in patterns and delightful kitchen gardens. We walked slowly through the garden and 
enjoyed the beautiful growth and the gardeners cutting the tinniest hedge. The grandson of Dr. 
Joachim Carvallo now owns and lives in the chateau with his family. This was one of the three 
castles visited in the vicinity of Tours. We only saw the castle at Amboise from a distance 
where Leonardo Da Vinci lived until his death. 

We saw the famous compelling sights of the Pont Valentré and the Romanesque 
Cathedral St. Etienne in Cahors. The first is a surviving example of a medieval fortified bridge 
which is still in use. Its three credentialed towers rise to 130 feet; its gateway is so narrow that 
only one vehicle can pass at a time. 

Saint Cirq-Lapopie, the picturesque village sits precariously atop a rocky escarpment, 
high above the meandering river, is dominated by a 15th Century church,. This cliffside, a 
natural stronghold for the valley below, was long a source of strife. In the 8th Century, it was 
the site of the Duke of Aquitaine’s last stand against Pepin the Short; in 1198 Richard the Lion- 
Hearted unsuccessfully attempted to seize it. We stood a long time looking down into the 
valley at its beauty. 

We did not see Limoges but did stop at an outlet store. It was very disappointing. The 
line of China was just ordinary. The museum showed a few items of interest 

It was a nice, sunny day when we arrived at the Lascaux caves. These caves are one of 
the greatest prehistoric finds in Europe. The caves contain magnificent friezes of bulls, horses, 
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deer, and unicorn-like creatures, some larger than life and delicately shaded with black and red. 
These caves date to 15,000 to 13,000 years before Christ. The caves over time were exposed to 
the atmosphere of carbon dioxide and bacterial growth. It was decided that the caves were to 
be sealed. The cave art was copied into caves that can be seen by the public. The exact replica 
of the most interesting sections of the original, was created by artists from the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris who copied the many hundreds of paintings in four chambers inch by inch, using the same 
vegetable dyes and oxides that the original artist must have used. These animals were 
beautiful to see. It is quite a realization to behold the level of artistic achievement from a 
bygone era in our history. 

Traveling south we came to a stunning view of a town literally plastered against the 
cliffside of a mountain. In 1186, the remains of a man believed to be St. Amadour were 
unearthed here, in the Perigord region in the South of France. The Saint’s identity has long 
been debated. Legend has it that he was Zaccheus, a disciple of Jesus and husband of St. 
Veronica, who wiped the face of Jesus on the route to Calvary. It is said that miracles began to 
occur as soon as the Saint’s bones were buried near the altar in the tiny chapel of the Virgin. 
Rocamadour is a breath-taking site-a sheer rock canyon wall some 500 feet above a gorge-ranks 
in religious importance with Rome, Santiago de Compostela, and Jerusalem. There are fine 
religious buildings there, the Bishop’s palace - the 11th - 13th Century Basilique St. Sauveur; 
and the Chapelle St. Michel, known for its fresco of the Annunciation. There we saw the Black 
Virgin and Child which is made of carved walnut and covered with a silver plate. 

The group ate supper in a local restaurant and the excitement of the day and what was 
appreciated was discussed. Often, as is the case, members of the group tend to create a small 
circle of people and this way we got to know those who were more like us. At times during 
many lunch periods, personal experiences were shared but only by those who felt safe talking 
freely. Some, we never got to know. 

On our way to Albi, the bus went through a small Hamlet. It had an extremely hard time 
making it through because the town square was occupied by a festival. On our way we 
encountered a sudden storm with hail the size of golf balls. It lasted about 10 minutes. As we 
descended the mountain road it was sunshine again. It was odd to experience drastic shift in 
the weather within a short space of time. 

In Albi we went to the Musee Toulouse-Lautrec which contains the most important 
collection of works by Toulouse-Lautrec. The other part of Albi is the Cathedral St. Cecile. Albi 
was an important religious center during the 12th and 13th century, not only for the Catholic 
church but also for the Cathars or Albigensians, who found refuge and gathered strength in this 
city. This group decided to think and promulgate a way of life in opposition to the dictates of 
the Catholic Bishops. Later they were chased south by Simon de Montfort, the warrior who led 
Pope Innocent III fierce crusade against them. The cornerstone of the Cathedral was laid in 
1282 by the Archbishop of Albi during an era when the church was conducting holy wars against 
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the heretical Cathars. The interior of the church is wonderfully ornate. The walls and columns 
are painted. This cathedral has been maintained until now and at the time was a strong 
Catholic statement to those Cathars who became heretical. This is the Cathedral to see, if one 
wants to appreciate what the interior really looked like in these Gothic temples. The interior 
was a treat to see and witness what Medieval worshippers experienced in previous centuries. 

The city of Carcassonne is perched on a hilltop above the Garrone Valley. Its forest of 
turrets, battlements and drawbridge is Europe’s most perfect example of medieval military 
architecture. Romans, Gauls, Visigoths, Arabs, Franks, and royalty of France assembled it over a 
period of some 13 centuries. 

It was a rainy day and we arrived late in the evening. The dreary weather and this mass 
of turrets jetted up into the sky and gave it another world feeling. Anita tended to one member 
of our group. We later found out that he had a bad heart. His wife went on her own and Anita 
helped him up the inclined steps. He was warned about the strenuousness of the trip, but he 
still wanted to come. His wife was not about to help him. Anita and | thought, “Even so why 
not accept the courage of the man as strength.” This was what it was like for this entire trip. 

Carcassone was besieged by Charlemagne for 5 years in the 9th Century. According to 
legend, he eventually was outwitted by Dame Carcas, a clever townswoman who tossed the 
city’s last remaining pig, stuffed with everyone’s last ration of wheat over the ramparts of the 
town, thereby giving Charlemagne the impression that their larders were well stocked and their 
spirit unbroken. Discouraged, Charlemagne retreated, his departure announced by Dame 
Carcas’ trumpet call and the townspeople’s jubilant cries of Carcassonne (Carcas, sounder of 
the horn). This gave the town its present name of Carcassonne. The city’s winding streets are 
alive with cafes and pleasant restaurants, many featuring the cassoulet for which this town is 
justly famous. 

Arles was a major in Rome’s chain of communication with its Spanish colonies. Arles 
today uses its imposing ancient arena (capacity 26,000) for colorful bullfights. It also serves as a 
striking setting for an open-air theater. Sitting high in this arena, one can’t help but absorb the 
feeling of the ancients. There is a rare jewel of Provencal Romanesque architecture in the 
Eglise de St-Trophime with its beautifully sculpted portal depicting the Last Judgment. Arles 
was the home of Vincent van Gogh in the late 1880’s. The artist’s house no longer exists. 
Picasso loved the town so much that he gave it 57 drawings which are now housed in the 
Musee Reattu. Anita and | had a drink at a cafe where we were able to see the amphitheater 
and absorb all we could. 

We made a special trip to view the Pont Du Gard. This is a wonderfully perfectly 
reserved relic of ancient Rome’s far-flung empire. This aqueduct is a 180 foot high, 2000 year 
old construction that once brought water to Nimes from the mountain springs near Uzées. The 
aqueduct is a 3 tiered arched stone structure and is 14 miles northeast of Nimes on the way to 
Avignon. 
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In Nimes, there is a twin arena built by the Romans as in nearby Arles and its most 
stunningly preserved 70 amphitheaters. Just as in Arles, this theater is in use. Another 
structure is a Greek temple from the First Century which looks like a piece of the Acropolis on 
permanent loan. Nimes was famous for its textile production and its bleu de Nimes, a sturdy 
cloth, now known as denim. 

A most unforgettable visit was to Avignon and the Palace of the Popes. Avignon is on 
the Rhone River and enclosed by a wall that encircles the city. For centuries, Avignon has been 
a state within a state, a city of tolerance that has welcomed foreigners, political and religious 
refugees around Europe in times when freedom and travel have been at a premium. 

Away from the Palace of the Popes is a square that has two monumental buildings - the 
Hotel de Ville and the Theatre. The town is invaded by thousands of theater goers, actors, 
performers of all types, vagabonds, thieves, drug dealers, and just plain tourists. Anita and | 
ordered Pasta Carbonarra, but it came with a raw egg which Anita quickly set aside. The market 
was a masterpiece of showing off fruits, vegetables, cheeses, meats, and pastries. We bought 
some food to eat out on the local benches of the park. 

The Papal Palace was occupied by the Avignon Popes for 73 years, from 1305 to 1378 - 
the capital of Christianity contested antipopes stayed until 1417, when the schism between 
Rome and Avignon ended. Because of war and rebellion in Rome, the Papacy left for the safety 
of Avignon. Anita and | walked the streets of Avignon and also had supper with Maryann 
Brinker, our scholar for the second time. She had studied in Avignon for two years. It was 
homecoming for her. 

Nice, our last city, was originally colonized by the Greeks 2,000 years ago. As you come 
into the city the road hugs the beach which is dominated by chateaus and would you believe - 
topless women bathers. Walking the seashore boulevards and the wide avenues in the city was 
fabulous. Window shopping and finding unusual places to eat was very exciting. The Russian 
Orthodox Church is beautifully situated in a park. Inside this church is a rich collection and an 
impressive carved iconostasis (the screen that separates the altar from the nave in an Orthodox 
Church. The Musee National Marc Chagall has over 17 major canvases, executed over a 13-year 
period that make up Chagall’s “Biblical Message.” The unity of Chagall’s poetic vision of man, 
nature, and the Bible is clear and present in the viewing room. Nice’s Italian influence became 
apparent to Anita and | when we ate at an outdoor cafe and were served by an Italian waiter. 

| bring a close to this section with a rendering our visit to Chapelle du Rosarie (Rosary 
Chapel). Henri-Matisse decorated it between 1944-1951. The Chapel is in Venice. Matisse 
considered this chapel his greatest masterpiece. He created the stunning stained-glass window 
to express his gratitude to the Dominican Monks who protected him during World War Il. The 
window is simple in design honors of the “Virgin and Jesus.” 

The shore, the beach, the deep blue sky, and the Mediterranean Sea were gripping in 
their intensity. This was a well-planned trip and much appreciated. We enjoyed this 
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celebration of 50 years of marriage. This trip was full of sights, sounds and sheer beauty of 
nature and humankinds artifacts. 


Thoughts at Random 

When one chooses such a heading in one’s story, one hopes that the creative spirit 
supports the validity of such a title. One also hopes for the inspiration of memory to be a 
suitable infrastructure to the remembrances and worthy to be set to paper. After all it is solely 
to have completeness to a long life with its multi-layers of experience. 

| have always enjoyed music. It didn’t matter the type of music. Yet during the sixties | 
thought Rock and Roll was a fad with a short life span. | was wrong. Perhaps it was my dislike 
for this type of music. It was not sweet to my ear. | have no desire to hear it, nor desire to own 
recordings. Yet, my children, who grew up during this period, have a cultural taste for it. 
Popular songs from Tin Pan Alley and ballads with melody were what | liked and listened to. 
Melody seems to be the key element. 

Nature’s music such as the rustling of wind in the branches of trees and the song of 
birds, was enjoyed especially in the early morning. | enjoyed the male cardinal with its bright 
red plumage, singing to his life-long mate and chirping finches of all colors at the backyard 
feeder. Across the street in Good Park Golf Course was the ever-present owl. This owl has a 
deep, musical voice “whhoo, whhoo” and an ever-abundant food supply, of field mice and 
chipmunks. Rain percussed the house roof and the clapping of thunder following the release of 
electrons in the heavy clouds bursting and lighting up the dark sky. This is not only visible but 
auditory, much like the visual orchestra of a symphony and the rushing of sound from the 
players instruments to the listener! | must confess |am merely an audience not an instrument 
player. 

My first real appreciation for symphonies came from Anita when we both were students 
at the University of Akron. Anita was taking a course in music appreciation. Her homework 
was to listen to recorded music on 78 RPM records in the basement of the library. Here, there 
were cubicles with a turntable and speaker. The records were heavy and to avoid wear and 
tear of the records, wooden needles were used. Anita was given an assignment and when | was 
able to hear them with her, | did. Here we listened for enjoyment and appreciation of the 
structure of the piece. Without this, this kind of mu- sic becomes background noise but now 
the composer was speaking and saying whatever it was he wanted the listener to hear. 
Certainly, the composer had an invested interest in his message even if it was “listen to me and 
appreciate my talent to write melody and story.” Yet, the listener was able to find in the music 
his or her own story and emotional repast. Now, | was formally introduced to Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bartok, Tchaikovsky, Prokofiev, Saint Saéns and on and on, not only 
becoming more familiar with composers, but with world famous men who interpreted the 
musical scores, the conductors. 
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After Anita and | settled in Akron, we attended the symphonies played by the Akron 
Symphany Orchestra. They held their performances in the Akron Armory, a cavernous 
auditorium more suitable for wrestling or a circus rather than to glorious music. Regardless of 
this inadequacy, Anita and | were faithful patrons. It would be years later in the 1970’s that the 
E.J. Thomas Hall on the grounds of the University of Akron would be built. We attended and 
heard Louis Lane conduct and then in the 1990’s watching Alan Balter conduct. The Akron 
Orchestra was fair enough but only recently achieved some excellence. With the world renown 
Cleveland Orchestra only 35 miles north, the Akron Orchestra always felt a step below. George 
Szell made the Cleveland Orchestra world famous. He conducted it from 1940-1970. We were 
fortunate to have seen him and the Cleveland Orchestra. The next conductor was Lorin Maazel 
followed by the current conductor, Christopher von Dohnanyi. What an experience, to sit in an 
auditorium and see and hear this orchestra. Anita went with Marie Waickman on Friday 
matinees for many years to hear the Cleveland Orchestra. | was still working, but once | retired 
in 1989, | went with her to Cleveland to hear the symphonies on Friday. Included in the day 
was attending the Cleveland Museum prior to the matinee performance. Sometimes we 
stopped at a local Italian restaurant for lunch. It made for a very enjoyable cultural day. 

For a few years it seemed that we overdid it by going to Cleveland, Akron Orchestra, 
Tuesday Musical, and the Ballet. It seemed that we were in audiences and that everyday life 
was secondary. As we have gotten older our stamina is not such that we can sustain this height 
of activity. 

From the 1950’s to the 1980’s the Metropolitan Opera Company came to Cleveland with 
a week filled with operatic productions. We heard many fine singers and some great singers 
like Richard Tucker, Robert Merrill, Franco Corelli, Fiorenza Cossotto, Lucine Amara, James 
Morris, John Macurdy, Sherrill Milnes, Ruggero Raimondi, Martina Arroyo, Paul Plishka, Renata 
Scotto, Mario Sereni, Fernando Corena, Tito Gobbi, Andrea Velis, Dorothy Kirsten, Marilyn 
Horne, Teresa Zylis-Gara, Roberta Peters, Placido Domingo, Carlo Bergonzi, Benita Valente, Pilar 
Lorengar, Justino Diaz, Judith Blegen, Louis Quilico, James McCracken, Cornell MacNeil, Tatiana 
Troyanos, Beverly Sills, Jerome Hines, Regina Crespin, Mignon Dunn, Nicolai Gedda, Italo Tajo, 
Luciano Pavarotti, Magda Olivero, Donald Gramm, Hakan Hagegard, Nico Castel, Charles 
Anthony, Richard Stilwell, Isola Jones, Renata Tebaldi, and many others were heard in 
Metropolitan productions in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The week these operas were held usually was during April or June - by 1983 the opera 
company said that it cost too much to travel, and production costs were increasing. This truth 
was reflected in the number of great singers who were not willing to participate. Second rung 
singers were used. The Opera going patrons were not happy with the lesser-known singer so all 
in all the Opera no longer came to Cleveland. 

Each year we looked forward to going often and we chose a whole week and stayed in 
Cleveland for the last half of the week. We usually stayed at the Hollender Hotel. The 
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Kyriakides, Mungo’s, the Waickman’s and later in the last part of the seventies the Romans. We 
enjoyed shopping, the fine meals, and at times visited the Cleveland Art Museum. Often the 
singers were housed at the Hollender. We were able to talk with Milnes, Morris, and Corena. It 
was such an intimate experience with friends and artists we learned to admire and enjoy. The 
excitement of the first night was high, anticipating the singing and meeting friends. One week 
never seemed enough. We did this for over 15 years. 

As time went by, we chose only the Operas which we thought had the best artists so 
that we only had to commute to Cleveland for the night of that Opera. When Pavarotti was 
there for Tosca and Elixir of Love, | had the gang follow me backstage and we were able to 
congratulate Pavarotti and get his autograph. This was in May 1980 and we just walked on to 
the elevator with the conductor, Nicola Rescigno and talked as though we were Pavarotti’s 
friends. Actually, Anita and | had talked with him. | had treated him in Milan, Italy in 1976, so 
that my face and Anita’s face were still familiar to him. The gang shared the excitement of 
seeing Pavarotti up close - the Kyriakides and ourselves heard Pavarotti later in Rigoletto in 
Chicago. Again, we went backstage and had him sign our programs. 

Opera has been my primary source of song. Placido Domingo is a favorite. Once in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania we heard José Carreras and Agnes Balta in a recital. They were great 
but now since Carreras was sick with leukemia his voice lacks the beauty it had in the past. He 
is so handsome, and he looks similar to my Uncle Salvatore when he was young. 

The Metropolitan Opera broadcasts their Saturday matinee Opera during the winter 
months, and | record those that | liked and especially if new artists are singing. In 1997, the big 
star may be Roberto Alagna. He is of French nationality but born of Sicilian parents. | hope the 
best for him. 

We attended the Wooster Light Opera put together by James Stewart. The company of 
singers are usually young, aspiring musicians who present musicals of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Offenbach, Strauss, and many others. These are held in the summer months and are well 
attended. There is joy in hearing young voices destined hopefully to lead to possible fame. 
Driving to Wooster moves us from a hurried city to a rural landscape of farmland of wheat, 
corn, soybeans, and the famous potato farms of Smithville. On a few occasions we stayed at 
the Wooster Inn with our friends, the Kyriakides, Mungo’s and the Waickman’s. When we were 
there for more than two operettas, we managed to play golf in the morning. 

Anita and | had befriended the Kyriakides and the Paternites early on and later | 
resumed our childhood friendship with Victor Mungo. What brought us together as a tight 
group was the death of Mary Ann, the wife of Carl Paternite. We all decided to meet and take 
Carl to dinner believing that he needed support from us. Later we took turns having the “gang” 
for dinner at our respective homes. This started in 1972 and we still get together except for 
Carl, whose third wife did not feel comfortable being a part of this group. Without the 
Paternites, those of us remaining are compatible and have had an ongoing friendship. 
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Music, visiting various museums and travel to Chautauqua for intellectual presentations 
along with travel have been the main items of our activity. Family is always there for us. 

A great deal of one’s life is the constant involvement with family. Our children have 
always come to be the greater part of our social life. As they left home to start their education 
we have been intimately involved in their pursuit of education and always learning about each 
one’s interests and choice of a future vocation. Anita and | did all, making sure that the schools 
chosen might be the best for each level of education. The girls early grammar and high school 
was at Our Lady of the Elms with the Dominican Sisters. The boys also had a predominantly 
Catholic education, especially at Hoban High for John and Walsh Jesuit for Marc and Gregory. 
However, both Marc and Gregory went to Rankin and Perkins Middle School in Akron which is 
part of the public schools. 

| always hoped that all would at least have four years of liberal arts college. This they 
were able to do, and | am happy that | was able to manage this expense gladly. | am sure that 
higher education was instrumental in all being equipped to face the larger world outside of the 
family. It is clear that each of my children will have to say on their own what it means to have a 
college education. | hope that Anita and | have helped them to have a richer, fruitful, and 
hopefully a more prosperous life, in having a sense of self assurance and also a means of 
earning a living. 


In 1964, we all went to New York for the World’s Fair. We managed to find rooms close 
to the fair so that we were able to walk there. The Vatican sent Michelangelo’s Pieta and it was 
set on a dais illuminated with flood lights. Anita and | went twice to see it. First of all, its 
majesty, then the beauty of its sculptured form, and lastly the profound pathos of a dead son 
(Jesus) draped over his mother’s lap (Mary) grieving his death - the sorrow of losing one’s child 
to a violent death and perhaps her (Mary) awareness of the sublime life that cared deeply for 
his friends and himself. A life of sacrifice that might make a difference in this world. | need not 
say more about what he did, for his life is part of the world we live in. This one life did make a 
profound difference to mankind and changed the culture. 

On the lighter side, there was an exhibit, It’s a Small World (which later became part of 
Disney World), the children were captivated. Viewing the display of different races of the 
world, we heard the song, “Its a small world after all.” Every country had a pavilion and 
displayed the best parts of their achievement and culture. 

| am reminded of the impact of Michelangelo on my life with an episode concerning my 
son, Greg. After his first year at the University of Michigan, he took a trip to Europe. This was 
with a fellow classmate. When in Florence, he went to the Academia which houses 
Michelangelo’s sculptures. He viewed all of the sculptures and spent a great deal of time at 
each one. David, of course, was the centerpiece but Greg was intrigued by the image, that of a 
man trying to loosen himself from the granite. The Imprisoned Slave was so fascinating that he 
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spent close to forty-five minutes standing before it and was engrossed by the message of what 

he saw, man hopelessly trying to be free. During this trip, Greg and his friends were caught up 

in the Greco-Turkey War and they had to fly out to Europe to safety. It is not humorous to look 
on from the hotel room and see tanks roaming the streets. 

Marc became deeply interested in philosophy. He enrolled at the University of 
Duquesne to study existentialism by Heidegger. He roomed with a young man named Buck and 
they were both into philosophy. Besides sight- seeing we went to Le Mont Restaurant on Mt. 
Washington taking Buck and Marc out for an excellent meal. 

Greg was always full of news about the schooling and his professors. He gave such very 
long descriptions that Anita and | thought we knew them. This information style still is part of 
Greg’s personality. He did very well at the University of Michigan, and he wanted to go to 
Princeton for postgraduate studies and was accepted at Harvard. When applying for 
undergraduate studies, he was not sure about Harvard. Harvard had a very complicated 
admission form with great emphasis on family history. The form actually went back to the first 
days of The College of Harvard and did one have any ancestors who went there; and did one 
come to the America’s by the Mayflower. However, Anita encouraged him to apply for 
postgraduate at Harvard. 

He did apply and then asked his physics professors at University of Michigan for a 
recommendation. The professor said that he did not give recommendations. Greg then 
reminded him that he had told Greg that he was one of the few outstanding students he ever 
had. “What is your name?” the professor inquired. “My name is Gregory Clemente.” “Wait a 
minute.” He went to his files and found Greg’s records and said after a moment of perusal “for 
you, yes.” Greg was accepted at Harvard. Anita and | took him to Boston with a stop in 
Philadelphia where we went to the Rodin Museum. We also had to stop and look over in 
Princeton in New Jersey. Driving through Pennsylvania, we experienced the worst rainfall. It 
was frightening because anything could happen on the highway to turn a peak moment for all 
of us into a disaster. Before going to Michigan, the Harvard application as noted above 
discouraged him in applying to Harvard. However, when he applied for a postgraduate, Ph.D. in 
Physics, he was accepted to 13 other places. Studies in superconductivity occupied him for 
years at Harvard. 

Greg, a great lover of film, met his wife at a film showing, | believe, at the Detroit Art 
Museum. Elly Hann was with a date and Greg sat next to them. They engaged in conversation 
about arts and opera and seemed to spark an interest and later she called Greg. Greg was no 
doubt flattered but he thought she was with the person next to her at the theater. Elly let him 
know that her relationship was not binding. They dated and soon they married. Anita made all 
the arrangements for the wedding. They married in our house at 1000 Thorndale Drive, Akron, 
Ohio. The reception was at the Akron City Club. Her family came and the day went well. They 
now have Zachary Bartholomew Clemente who is very bright and a joy. 
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Marc decided to go to Cincinnati for his residency in Psychiatry after graduating from 
the Charter Class of Northeastern Ohio Universities College of Medicine. This residency was 
psychoanalytic oriented. Both husband and wife Drs. Ornstein taught Marc and he found them 
to be instructive and inspiring. | was familiar with the Ornstein’s and knew that Marc would 
receive the best psychiatry training. In Cincinnati, Marc met Ginny Powers and became 
engaged and married. 

Rebecca is now married for the second time to Robert Blomeyer who has two boys, 
David and Stephen. The boys have not had an easy time from their parents’ divorce especially 
during their adolescent stage of life. Adolescent striving has difficult biological and cultural 
trials let alone adding a disruption of their significant others. 

Becky remembers her own passage from adolescence into early adulthood when she 
went to Ashland College. She entered school during the summer and was a roommate with 
another young lady in the dormitory. This girl was not too well organized because she left 
things about which disturbed Becky. Becky was always well organized, and this disorder was 
unsettling. However, Becky did not want to hurt her so she did the best considering the 
circumstances. We thought that she might ask for a new roommate. Becky decided not to do 
this*4. As of this writing, Becky and Bob, her husband, have moved to Lisle, Illinois and both are 
teaching in new positions. They both left Ball State in Muncie Indiana. The move has been 
difficult for Stephen who is 16 years old. Both Becky and Bob have presented a common source 
of support for both boys. 

Becky, during part of her time working on a Ph.D., lived alone in Ravenna, Ohio renting a 
house from David Green. David Green dated Becky for a while. He was divorced and had 
children. What | want to really report is that David Green was a mortician and at times, Becky 
would be with him when he picked up a dead person. Now, Becky was not squeamish, but it 
did take a little while before she was able to ride with him and with a corpse in the station 
wagon vis a vis a hearse. He was good for her especially after the hurt she went through after 
her divorce. David loved Italian food and he took delight in Anita’s bread and cooking. 

Another help was that Becky sang with the Ravenna Community Choir. The group went 
to different places to sing. Anita and | went to these performances when they sang in a church 
hall in Ravenna. 

In 1996, Milton, Anne’s husband, was suffering from neck pain with radiation into the 
neck and arms. He was diagnosed as having two ruptured discs that were eventually operated 
on. His recovery has been slow and painful. He remains as of this writing in some residual pain 
and is under the care of a pain clinic. The boys, Matthew and Andrew, are active and miss 
being able to play with dad. Matthew is doing well and recently went to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania with a group. He enjoyed the science and education museum. He was im- 


34 We roomed together our freshman year then selected other roommates for the following year. 
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pressed by the rivers which border Pittsburgh. Andrew is very much sports minded and derives 
a great deal of satisfaction from sports. | send books on their level in science hoping to give 
them a head start. Both are not great readers yet, but it is early as yet. Anne Marie, their 
mother, is constantly hovering over them to be sure that they are healthy and especially helpful 
to encouraged their success in education. We are also constantly concerned for Zachary who 
seems to be doing well in school. All the boys are doing fine, and | am sure that this will 
continue. 

In 1970, | became very involved with the Ohio Psychiatric Association. This state 
organization was trying to bring all the Psychiatrist in Ohio together for legislative input along 
with a need to encourage fraternal ties to every member. | was the Northeast Ohio Psychiatric 
Association Chapter representative to the OPA. And during the winter meeting of the N.E. 
Psychiatric Association meeting, |, along with James Hodge, were on a panel with Judge Edward 
Mahoney, A. Russell Smith, Attorney, and Assistant Prosecuting Attorney. The theme of the 
discussion was “Psychiatrist as Adversary vs. Expert.” | argued that social change comes slowly 
and that the psychiatrist goes to court and report his findings as objectively as possible and 
hope to help the jury or judge to consider the implication of behavioral knowledge which we 
now have that sheds new light on the mental pattern of the so- called criminal and work 
towards rehabilitation rather than punishment. The attorneys agreed that they also preferred 
rehabilitation and hoped that this new approach could be implemented. 

In 1973, | became President of the Ohio Psychiatric Association. As in previous years we 
were involved with legislature in the Ohio Assembly such as requiring treatment of drug 
dependent felons by the Department of Mental Health. During my tenure | went to the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting in Washington DC to review various national health 
insurance programs. It would be boring to list all that went on at that Association meeting in 
Washington DC reviewing various national health insurance programs but a great deal of what 
is now in place in the Mental Health field had its beginning there. | enjoyed the presidency, and 
it gave me an in with the Mental Health field in the State of Ohio - Continuous Medical 
education was at the heart of my term as OPA President. 

| had not involved myself in playing any sport since my knee was operated on in 1950. | 
had been warned that if | did, | would run the risk of developing arthritis of the knee. | was all 
of 50 years old and | experienced no problems, when Greg Moore offered to take me out as a 
partner and play golf. At the time he was at Kent State studying history toward obtaining a 
Ph.D. He and Becky lived in a garret. Becky taught school and he studied toward his Ph.D. He 
told me that his father was giving him his golf clubs and that he would sell me his for $50. | 
took him up on it and | went to the Highlander Golf Driving Range and took lessons from the 
Pro. Learning to play golf at an older age was problematic and | wondered if | ever would be 
able to play adequately. The Pro was patient and after all the lessons, | played almost every 
Wednesday afternoon with Greg at the course at Kent State and also Oak Knolls in Kent, Ohio. | 
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managed to learn the game and | have played ever since. 

When Greg Moore divorced Becky, | had to look for partners and was invited to play 
with Jim Hodge, John Campbell, and John Neil. We played at the Crystal Lake Bath Golf Course. 
My game improved and | started to play a decent game. Jim Hodge never played one ball 
because he was in the habit of playing a second ball if not pleased with the original ball that he 
had played. This did not bother me but when he compared his score with the rest of us, he 
acted as though it was a legitimate score. Since no money was involved, | was glad to be with 
others. | enjoyed Neil and Campbell and they played straight ball. This went on for years and 
when | suffered in 1989 from carpal tunnel syndrome, | had to give up golf for a couple of years. 
Once | returned to playing, | had no available partners, so | went out early in the morning and 
played alone. 

Andy Zito and Tass Kyriakides invited me over the years to play at their private golf 
course and it was fun to play with old friends. Rawiga Golf Course in Wadsworth, Ohio was a 
rugged, difficult course along with Fairlawn Golf course which was equally difficult. They had 
hazards which tested the players skill when choosing the proper club. Most public golf courses 
are less hazardous and easier to play. 

One year, | had Anita take up the game, but for her it was not enjoyable. As child sports 
were not part of a young Italian woman’s life. She was brave even to try, but for her the 
scenery was more alluring than making a nice shot with her clubs. She gave it up with 
absolutely no remorse. 

At this time, | will try to entice John to play, but will have to wait for spring to arrive. 
Andy Zito has a spinal condition and golf is not a choice. Tass had had two cerebellum infarcts 
leaving him with ataxia. Both lose their balance when striking the ball. This past summer | 
played with Malcolm Korach and perhaps we will play this coming spring of 1998. 

Golf courses are laid out to challenge the player and one is always challenged by one’s 
own ability to play. The opponent is oneself and playing always to lower your score. The other 
aspect of a golf course is the beauty of nature all around oneself; the trees, the cuts of grass, 
and the surrounding wild foliage, and in the fall, the bursting forth of colors in the changing 
leaves. It is a game that can be played well into old age if one’s health holds out and the body is 
a bit limber. | don’t stab at the ball for | have developed a loose, smooth swing on which others 
have complimented me. As long as | can do it this way, | will be on the golf course. 


Life presents its many sides to us. On September 1, 1999, John died. A few days earlier, 
August 26th, after he returned from work, an aneurism burst in his brain. It wasn’t until August 
28th that Anita and | found out what had happened to him. We had gone to Marc and Ginny’s 
home in Pataskala, Ohio to celebrate Rachel’s second birthday. John was to be there for her 
party. When he did not show up, we became worried and first called the Highway Patrol to see 
if there had been any reported accidents. Then we called his friends who own the Acorn Grows 
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Book Store in Akron. They went over to John’s apartment. They found him and called 911. 
John was taken to Akron General. He was in a deep coma. When we saw him and talked with 
his doctor, we knew that his injury was grave and that there was no hope for recovery. We 
called all the children to let them know what had happened. 

Everyone came home to see John and to be with us. We decided as a family that no 
extraordinary measures would be taken, and John was removed from life support. He was 
breathing on his own and at the time it was unclear how long he would live. Plans were made 
to move him to a hospice center and from there to a nursing home. John was taken to hospice 
late on Tuesday, August 31st. Anita, Annemarie, Becky, and Greg went to see him the morning 
of September 1st. When they arrived Lidia, Tom, and their daughter Anita Serdinak were there. 
Annemarie was very concerned about his breathing and went to obtain help from the nurses. 
The nurse administered medication to help ease his breathing. After a time, it was decided that 
Anita would stay with John and everyone else would set about the errands that needed to be 
done. Later in the afternoon, John died with Anita and her good friend Katherine at his side. 
John was buried at Holy Cross Cemetery in Akron, Ohio. 


As this life unfolds and now that | have reached a respectful place in life, looking back 
and assessing what is valuable for myself, | am struck by the power of ideas; good, bad, and 
perhaps stupid ones. Ideas are what makes all that exists around us and as anyone can attest 
to, some have benefited man and some have brought havoc and pain. Ideas that enslave 
people and ideas that stifle truth and restrict objectivity tend to constrict and restrict the 
veracity of the reality about us. Much has been written about forms of governments from time 
immemorial that have produced serfdom and slavery. Also, religious ideas deny all the 
inalienable right to self-expression and the freedom of ex-pression. The freedom of trial and 
error in attaining the best possible answers should never be denied. Absolutism is not 
appropriate when at this very period of exploration, man should be free to have the best 
possible personal and public life. Ideas abound which are purely figments of imagination and if 
taken as art and taken as sources of levity and fantasy but not objectively then we can all relish 
respite from the difficulties of living. Since the big truth is elusive then we can tolerate myths 
which attempt to know the unknowable in metaphor, then we are safe. However, once 
metaphor becomes the truth, then we have boxed ourselves into a belief system that must be 
guarded against Or at least recognize it for what it is. On the stage, make-believe is not strange 
to us and we even enjoy the rendering of fantasy which can enrich the inner self. However, in 
the everyday real world of nature’s unrelenting laws of behavior we must be ever vigilant and 
knowledgeable. Our very existence is at stake. Ideas unsubstantiated on the surface seem to 
be beneficial to many hoping for a quick solution but can only be a scam and robs the person of 
a larger, more fruitful benefit. Why do these ideas exist in society? The answer is not easy, but 
the simplest reason may be in the psychological need of man to feel safe and secure. So that 
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any idea with a small nucleus of truth will suffice and not allow for further investigation. One of 
the most powerful ideas of man is the wish never to die and disappear from the world. This, in 
the society of Egypt, created the idea of the immortality of the soul. It was so powerful that the 
Pharaohs built pyramids and a Cult of the Dead along with the wish to become gods. The 
mythology of polytheism of ancient times is still with us in many disguised forms. Our present 
religions have kept to the idea of immortality alive and this for most of mankind is a guide to 
the behavior of their everyday life. | do not mean to judge this, but | personally feel that this 
produces all sorts of superstitious behavior denying mankind a more free, more fruitful life to 
oneself and others. At this time of our rendezvous on this planet, the only lit candle that offers 
hope is the science of the objective world seen and unseen. We have barely come to 
understand and know our home - Earth. 

This short rendition of my thoughts should give the reader an appreciation of what has 
guided my life. Retirement came on December 1, 1989 and now after ten years, it seems 
uncanny to realize that | worked as a physician all of my adult life among many less fortunate 
than myself. Illness did not touch me nor Anita in any serious form. For this, we are grateful 
and hope to continue to be healthy for a while yet. 

Some of the trips took place during this period of time. The idea of leaving our home 
here at 1000 Thorndale Drive is difficult. The children grew up here and remember the joy of 
being a solid family. One’s joys and sorrows and maturing into fine persons happened here. 
Yet, at this writing, Anita and | after much searching, have not found a good, smaller house. 

So, | exercise, read, shop, and do a few chores around the house, but also have written 
the history of my parents. | am obviously writing this history. It is incomplete but then how can 
anyone wish to put everything in a personal history. 

We enjoy our friends and family. Every year Anita and | get together with her brother 
and sisters with their spouses at some vacation spot. This can be anywhere such as Niagara on 
the Lake, Williamsburg, Beaufort, South Carolina, or a State Park resort: Thomas Schlosser 
married to Lidia Lalli; Bobbi Swank married to Fred Lalli, Donna Browne married to Tony Lalli; 
and myself married to Anita Lalli, along with Dan Testa married to Alice Martin consists the 
family group. 

To end this memory of my life is not truly an end to my life for | hope | live many more 
years and reap from the world all that it has to offer of those attributes from which | have taken 
all my life. | really can say that | have been most fortunate. | had parents who loved and 
nurtured me, grandparents who were an inspiration as lovers of life and who had the tenacity 
to live as richly as possible, friends who believed in me, teachers who saw and helped me on my 
way to achieve skills of education with its sincere appreciation of what it is. To certain aspects 
of society, that made my education to become a physician and psychiatrist through generous 
laws of making money available for postgraduate studies. Because of these studies, | was kept 
out of World War II, which | am sure would have made my possible grave on some foreign 
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hillside. 

The most generous gift, my wife Anita, such a beautiful, gifted woman who was always 
with me. She made my adult life truly blessed and no doubt gave my life that supreme luster 
and for that | am always grateful, and this love humbles me. 

My family is always with me. John, Rebecca, Anne Marie, Marc, and Gregory are 
constantly ever with me, and | am sure that they are blessed by my love and Anita’s. 

And now, we have a larger family with Rebecca married to Robert Blomeyer; Anne 
Marie married to C. Milton Dunlap with their children Matthew and Andrew; Marc married to 
Ginny Powers with Rachel Nicole; Gregory married to Elly Hann with Zachary. They are our joy, 
and our everyday wish is to be with them when we can. In today’s world, families are spread 
out over the country because of work opportunities and also where they have met their 
spouses. 

Perhaps the best possible statement about one’s autobiography is that | am ever in debt 
to nature, for | have life and life is its own reward. 
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Epilogue 

Life is brief and how will one be remembered and why should anyone be remembered? 
Having lived one’s life, what does it matter to others? This may be too harsh to say, simply 
because we know the vicissitudes of everyday life are that no one makes it unless there is 
someone who came before us to guide one through infancy to adulthood. We who were 
guided needed security and comfort from our elders. We owe our comfort, security, and life 
knowledge to our parents and grandparents. 

This debt to our elders is paid by our remembering them in this memoir. What a fine 
time to touch one’s childhood, youth, and adulthood while one is in the twilight of one’s life; to 
live again and again a life savored to the full and to cherish a life full of accomplishment. What 
a fortune to have had and to pass it along. 

| only wish to be remembered kindly. 

Bartholomew Clemente 
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1916, My Aunt Katie - 1925 

Caterina Artale — sister to Front: Me 

my mother Second row L-R Japer 
and Augustine 
Back: Anna Artale 
Clemente and 
Baldassare Clemente 
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Front looking upward — Peter 
Clemente (Son of Sam 
Clemente) 

Second Row L-R: Anna Clemente 
and Baldassare Clemente 

Third Row L-R Katie Clemente 
and Tony Clemente 

Fourth row L-R Emily Clemente 
and Sam Clemente 


Attila Buzzelli (leftO and Me, 1932 
This picture appeared in the Times Press entitled the 
“Shoe Shiners” 


1941, Family 
Front: Me 
Back: Augustine, Dad, Mom, and Jasper 


1941, My parents Baldassare Clemente and 
Anna Artale Clemente 


APR 1964 


1964 Jasper’s family 
Bernadette, Genevieve, Margaret-Ann, 
and Jasper 
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1940 Graduation from North High Rhool 


1938, The Lalli family 

Front L-R: Fred Lalli and Tony Lalli 

Back L-R: Luigi Lalli, Maria Nuosci Lalli, Lidia Lalli and 
Anita Lalli 


Anita Lalli, 1940 


My first to Anita was a wood cared 


statue of a horse. | presented this to We celebrate Luigi and Maria Lalli’s fiftieth wedding 

her in 1941 anniversary at our home in 1969. We even managed to 
surprise them with a celebration which included their family 
and friends. 
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Front: Marc (on chair) and Greg 
Back L-R John, Becky and Anne 


( A 1958 


= ow 


1978 
Front L-R: Anita, Bart, John, and 
Marc 

Back L-R: Anne, Becky, and Greg 


1988 
Anne, Becky Greg, Marc and 
John 
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This picture was taken in October of 1988 at the wedding of my son Greg. From left to right: John 
Clemente, Rebecca Clemente, Annemarie Clemente (Dunlap), holding Matthew Dunlap — behind them 


Milton Dunlap (Annemarie’s husband), Elly Hann, Greg Clemente, Anita Clemente, Bart Clemente, Ginny 
Clemente, and Marc Clemente. 
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Bart and Anita’s Grandchildren 


Zachary Clemente 


Rachel Clemente 


Matthew Dunlap 24 


Andy Dunlap 
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